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Art. 1.—Nsne_ Years’ Residence in Constantinople,..or Obtervations- on 
the Topography of that Capital, the Health and Manners of its Inha- 
bitants ; Islamssm and its Influence; The Plague, ‘tts’ Caises,*Va- 
rieties, Progress, and Treatment ; The Non-contagion of that Malady ; 
Quarantines and Lazarettos. By A, Braver,M.D.,.2 vols, Paris. 
1836. , P 


Wrhad entertained an opinion that the number of books which have 
of late*years issued from the press, purporting to be trevels in Tur- 
key, and bearing on their title-pages the names of men of every va- 
riety of aprons and pursuit, from the plodding. Clarke to" the 
imaginative Slingsby—to say nothing of the daily letter of the cor- 
respondent of the Merning Herald—had made the eity of the Bos- 
phorus, with its palaces and gardens, its minarefs, its mosques, and 
its palm groves, together with the laws, manners, ‘customs and ex- 
ternal appearance of the varied and interesting population that ofowd 
its marrow and dirty streets, as familiar and well known things to 
the British reader as the fashions and physiognomies of ‘our neigh- 
bours on the Seine. We had formed in our own minds certain gene- 
ral féatures of the moral, political, and social condition of the Turks, 
with which we felt satisfied, as resting on the best authority for their 
similitade to the living originals. But if we are to attach any cre 
dié to the learned author whose lengthy title-page we have affixed 
to the head of this article, we find that our previonsly conceived 
opinions were far from being correct, and that we are still neophytes 
in most matters connected with.Turkish manners and. policy. M. 
Brayer, in fact,. boldly takes the field upon entirely new-ground; 
and with no. other, weapons than strong assertion, and a modicunt-of 
logic, boldly takes issue upon most important points, with all the 
writers who have preceded him. 

‘* Most travellers and writers,” he exclaims in his Introduction, “ who 
have visited Turkey or described that country, have described the Turks 
as proud and ignorant men, despising every thing which does not belong 
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to their own country, carrying their intolerance and fanaticism to cruelty ; 
as filthy, and profligate, and faithless in their dealings with strangers, In 
fact, by their statements, this people is the type of barbarism. The Eu- 
ropean Journals entertain the public with nothing but debasings of the 
currency, awful conflagrations, and persecutions endured by divers sects 
of Christians. We hear of nothing but revolts of Pachas, insurrections 
of Janigsdries ; oir eyes ‘are directed to severed Heads affixed to the walls 
of the Seraglio ; Viziers strangled, or sent into banishment. The imagina- 
tion, led astray by these exaggerated accounts, is lost amid the intrigues 
of the harem and the revolutions of the palace, terminating in the spec- 
tacle of Sultans deposed and imprisoned, or put to death. 

* But I, on the other hand, paint the Turk, when the honour of his 
overnment or the existence of his religion is not compromised—when 
is fanaticism is not aroused in defence of either of these principles—I 

paint him, as generally good, sincere, charitable, hospitable, free from 
hypocrisy and parade, and although strongly attached to his own faith, 
tolerant. towards all forms of worship ; honest not only in relation td‘his 
fellow countrymen, but towards strangers, and cleanly in his person and 
habits, to a degree unknown in any other part of Europe.” | 

We shall not stop to notice the large concessions which the learn- 

éd Doctor feels it necessary to demand, viz. when the fanaticism of 
the Turk has not been aroused in defence of the honour of his go- 
vernmient or the existence of his religion, before entering on the proofs 
of his assertions of the respectability of the Turkish character. 
Hereafter we shall have an opportunity of judging how’ far those 
assertions are borne out and established by the facts he adduces to 
support them. Not content with demolishing, at one fell swoop, -the 
statements of his misleading predecessors, a little further on we find 
the learned Doctor grappling with an antagonist, with whom it may 
seem his peculiar province to contend, i.e. the plague. Here again 
all has been error and misrepresentation. 


“ The plague,” proceeds M. Brayer, “ that calamity which seems toshow 
a decided partiality for Eastern climates, has been hitherto régarded by 
the majority of writers who have examined its effects, as a most decidedly: 
contagious disorder, propagated by the want of cleanliness of individuals, 
and the negligence of the government. ‘ The dogma of fatality’ say they, 
‘is not unconnected with the causes which feed and prolong its: ravages,’ 
They furthermore pretend that this scourge carries off a large portion of 
the population yearly, and that the governments of Northern and South- 
ern Europe cannot be too rigorous in the enforcement of sanitary laws 
to prevent its extension. I, on the other hand, agreeing with other wri- 
ters—few indeed in number, but strong in their respectability—maintain 
that the plague, such as I have observed it at Constantinople, is not con- 
tagious. I shall convince my readers, that it is not to the severity of 
sanitary laws, to the rigour of quarantines, to the enormous fines or thé 
pain of death directed against the infringers of those regulations, that the 
Christian governmentsare indebted for their exemption from the plague, 
but to a more elevated latitude, a more improved agriculture, and a fur- 
ther advancement in the treatment of the public health and the know- 
ledge of the medical sciences.” 
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These broad differences of opinion M. Brayer attributes to the 
short sojourn and consequently superficial views of preceding travel 
lers; to their accounts being exclusively taken from the Frank so- 
ciety they frequented, and repeated from one to the other without 
due examination of their strictness and accuracy. The Levant, he 
says, differs so widely in every particular from Europe, that a culti- 
vated education alone will not there, as in the latter country, enable 
a man to become a judicious observer of the religion, manners, ha- 
bits, and prejudices of the Turks and Rayahs ; he must be in a pecu- 
liar social position, and well acquainted with most of the languages 
spoken at Constantinople. ‘These advantages, M. Brayer acknow- 
ledges to belong to some of the attachés of the various Jegations, 
but they have not betrayed any disposition to avail themselves of 
them. The consequence may be easily foreseen. M. Brayer, whé 
to the above mentioned requisites joins the passe partout of ‘the mé! 
dical character, finds himself reduced to the necessity of’ proclaimn- 
ing to the European world, how erroneous have been its con¢lusions 
upon these important matters, and how widely the original differs 
from. the picture that has been laid before it. _In these statements 
it would appear that M. Brayer is not uncorrob orated by the testi,, 
mony of other travellers. In the travels of Captain Colville Frank- 
land, published in 1830, we find the following analagous passage: 
—‘* Indeed I am sure, that if we knew the language of this _interesf- 
ing people, and would try to become acquainted with them, we 
should find them more tractable and civilized than we are. apt to 
imagine. But unfortunately there is a mutual repulsion exist e 
between Frank and Turk ; and I verily believe we aie as little’o 
each other, as if we had only been mutually viewed in a panorama, 
or camera obscura.” —Franklands Ti avels, p. 173. te 

If this may be taken as a true statement of the case, we have not 
the slightest hesitation in awarding our meed of approbation to the 
zeal displayed by M. Brayer, in defence of the character and manners 
of the Turks, and to the industry and exactness that has enabled 
him to.collect and place before us so large a quantity of interesting 
matter bearing directly on the subject. 1 Bi 

We shall not stop to examine the minute and elaborate ; topo, 
graphical descriptions of Constantinople and its environs. M. Brayer 
launches forth, of course, with befitting enthusiasm, in praises of the 
inconceivable beauty of the earth, the sky, the waters, and the har- 
monious blending of their thousand gorgeous and glorious dyes: «: 

“ What an enchanting spectacle,” he exclaims, speaking of an eastern 
sunrise, ‘* what words are adequate to describe the slow succession of 
phenomena so various! I certainly had read in the Greek and’ Latin aw- 
thors of Aurora, a rusy-fingered goddess, ushering in the sun; but I had 
always looked upon those descriptions as the productions of héated ‘iia- 
ginations. Who in fact can, in our northern climates, and beneath ot? 


cloudy horizons, recognise the truth of those delicious’ deséfiptions’? 
RBS 97 
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‘What's melancholy goddess, what a pale Aurora, is outs!’ But how 
agreeably ‘was I now undeceived ! how much more fondly did Hee} myself 
clinging to existence! How I regretted the years I had spent in ignoranese 
of stich sweet sensations! How I pitied those citizens, softly extended 
om: theit beds.of, down in their carefully-closed alcoves, who know:tha 
dawn by its, name only, or by the decorations of the Opera, heedless., of 
beauties so.entrancing, and so well calculated to elevate the soul to the 
Author of many wonders.” wicnedg 
| But, leaving this well-trodden path of scenery and topography, 
we shall come at once to the interesting picture of the Mussulman, 
considered. in his domestic and public character. Bc 


v1 ‘eYhe Turks and Rayahs form the two great divisions of the population 
ef Constantinople. The manners and character of these two castes ane 
as,widely distinct as their dwellings and pursuits. On the one hand,is 
the.Mussulman, who, but little qualified for commercial speculations‘on. a 
great scale; a foe to dirt, to noise, the bustle of the crowd, and the chica- 
neries »of trade, confines bis industry to matters of inferior detail, 
such as the sale of spices and passer; he is baker, pastrycook, confectioner; 
he manufactures, ‘l'urkish trowsers, turbans, arms, and saddles; he excels in 
embroidery, éngraving, and all those species of industry, which are no 
Opposed to canonical cleanliness. If he has received an education, hie bé- 
céiiés 2 writer by preference ; he copies the Koran, and manuscripts ; ‘he 
dé¥otes himself to the study of religion or the law, to fit himself for go“ 
vernment offices, and. the dignities of the state. If he has not been’so! 
fortunate, he attaches himself to the service of those who, with a better 
education and better luck than himself, have succeeded in obtaining them. 
Qa the other hand is the Rayah, whose sole means of existence is in trade, 
and, who prosecutes all those branches of industry for which the Mussul- 
man is disqualified by incapacity or religion. The difference of pursuits 
has necessarily led to a difference of dwelling—the Rayahs settling along, 
the Ports and quays and the dirty quarters which line them—while the. 
Mussulman has retired into the interior of the city.” rah | 
‘I'he spacious and flowing robes of the Mussulman, M. Brayer pre- 
fets, as Batre more dignified and more suited to the climate that 
the scanity and close-buttoned habiliments of the Franks. A trow- 
sers which displays the shape of the thighs and posterior, the ‘deli- 
cate Massulman looks upon as the extreme of indecency. *Scarcely. 
can he éxtend his toleration to a frock coat or surtout; it' must be 
admitted, however, that the European vestments have an advantage 
in “the ‘matter of convenience, in certain particulars, whick are 
wholly overlooked in the construction of the eastern costume ; and 
M. Brayer has not failed to amuse his readers with the ludicrous. 
em arrassment in certain situations, arising from the difficulties. 
and complexities of his dress, and his ideas of cleanliness and 
decorum. The turban, which lends nobleness and majesty to th 
person, he looks upon as being too heavy ; and to this head-gear, and 
to the prostrations at their prayers, he attributes the ea ky tn 
the brain so frequent among the Mussulmans, and the fearful ‘fits 0 
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apoplexy to which many of them fall victims., The Turk’s, ides of 
cleanliness; suggests the shaving of all hair, except the beard:,.d-hig 
he is wont:to:consider as indicative of energy and: high» intellectual 
faculties ; hence the adage he frequently: uses—‘* you maycount:the 
hairs of his beard”——Anglice, heisa fool. His repugnance toomake 
use’ of the ‘spoils of animals,’ prevents his adopting” various’ ‘obs 
servances of European propriety. For instance, he considers ‘it*an 
abomination to use a tooth-brush, formed of ‘the bristles 'of the pig, 
which'he regards with the same aversion as the Jew. | Nor will he 
cover ‘his hands with gloves made of the skins ‘of animvals.' 5 Nay, 
even his pen must be vegetable: it is fashioned from'aveed\ and 
his: brushes are formed of various roots. His: food is: such’ fs’ is 
suited to his climate and his religion. » His: favourite meats ate 
mutton, lamb, and veal; rice, boiled with mutton, is his great luxury 
and bears the appellation of pilau. Few other viands find ‘fav 
his sight. Faithful to the precept, to eat to live, and not to live’'té 
eat, the hearty repast of the Mussulman seems rather the falfihwent 
of a.duty than a sensual gratification. It is his peculiar reginne ni 
and the long fasts enjoined by the Koran, during.the Ramazan, M 
Brayer declares to be injurious to his digestive organs, and | redis 
posing. to scorbutic disorders. His external senses and.,.physi¢a 
formation, M. Brayer pronounces excellent; and he laments.the ims 
possibility, of, considering. him phrenologically, as no, inducement 
would be sufficient to engage a true believer to submit his cranium) 
for theanspection of the philosopher. 18 Gola qubs 
. The morale of the genuine Mussulman is examined by out-author 
with distinctness and detail. A propensity to quarrelsomenes¥® 
and destructiveness he denies zn toto. A duel or a suicide are things’ 
unheard of at Constantinople. A street brawl may occur, but it ig’ 
soon suppressed by the police. Cunning and dissimulation are. 
carried to a great extent among the upper classes, in a country” 
where favour and intrigue are surer roads than merit to great offic a 
and where power is the source of riches and pleasure, “ Kiss the, 
hand you cannot smite,” is the expressive adage of the wary Mussul- 
man. But those circles beyond the reach of political intrigue are. 
ten deine” to fatality to be much under the influence of this prin- 
ciple, “srs 
Me Humility,” says the Koran, “ is the key of the gate of paradige ;* 
it is the ornament of station and prosperity.” ‘‘ Humility conch, 
man.” So saith the text ; and in conformity with the sacred or ley 
nance, the bearing of the Mussulman, though grave and dignified is 
free from overweening pride. Hisvanityis confined to his religion ; hi, 
self-love finds occupation in the rigorous fulfilment of its precep . 
With a deep conviction of its truth, and a strong desire for, its, prop - 
gation, he looks upon all other religions as compounded of puer (ee 
idolatry, and superstition. The pride of ancestry is utterly unknown,, 
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°AMussulman ‘cherishes his parents with affectionate tenderness, 
‘atid never troubles his head about their progenitors., ,.Where.is the 
Gihaatbadens historic names at Constantinople ?. The depositaries 
‘of power are changing so continually, that there is seldom time:for 
their names ‘to become identified with an event or an epoch.. There 
are no journals to give them publicity or extol the wisdom of their 
plans.’ Once pushed aside, they descend into the most. profound 
Obscurity, too happy in being forgotten, and in being enabled to.en- 
joy ‘the riches they have amassed, under the affectation of poverty, 

“Ere long, sickness or an epidemic disease carries off the head. of 
the family and some of his children; the rest remain in obscurity, 
‘and the numerous families which seem destined to a long futurity, 
‘disappear and are forgotten after having enjoyed a temporary’re- 
nown. The powers of memory are very slightly developed in the 
‘Massulman, and his recollection of localities and everything apper- 
‘taining thereto is completely extinguished by the Koran. Satisfied 
with the little he possesses, and having his eyes constantly fixed on 
the ‘joys of paradise, wherefore should he seek to gain a knowledge 
of the motions of the stars, their situations or relative distances ? 
what' to him’ are the geographical positions of other countries ? 
*€ Seek not the friendship of the infidel,”’ says the Koran. ‘Frequent 
not their company, lest you become even as they are. Set bounds 
to your curiosity, for it leadeth to infidelity.”” In conformity. with 
this precept, the Mussulman loves the quiet of his home andthe 
endearments of his family. The greater portion of the day he spends 
‘squatted in the angle of his sofa, and the remainder in gazing 
from his selamlik upon the waters of the Bosphorus and the shore 
‘of Asia. He loves to contemplate the vast cemetery of Scutari, and 
+o’ mutter to himself, ‘‘ There shall my bones be laid, without the 
fear of being trampled upon by the infidel.”” On the other hand, the 
’ wondact of the Franks who visit Constantinople, is not calculated to 
give him a high opinion of their religious or social institutions. His 
religious and national prejudices are shocked and outraged, while 
his reason remains unconvinced. 

Of music, calculation, and the mechanical arts, the Mussulman is 
profoundly and hopelessly ignorant. M. Brayer found it beyond 
the powers of an Effendi to comprehend that if his pulse beat thirty 
times in thirty seconds, it should beat sixty times in a minute. In 
point of architecture and its concomitants he is more advanced. 

‘he recently erected mosque of Top-Khane, built entirely of white 
marble, as well as that of the Sultan Achmet, which is the hand- 
somest im Constantinople, attest the proficiency of Mussulman 
architects. For the last twenty years, their ships, formerly built by 
Franks, have been the work of Mussulman engineers; nor are they in- 
fetiorin any particular to their predecessors. ‘helight caiquein which 
the Turk skims over the waters of the Bosphorus, and which resists 
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the storm, notwithstanding the lightness of its construction,is; quite 
a master-piece in its way. In the construction of their, houses 
depart as far as they possibly can from the symmetry and regul 

of European architecture: in fact, they seem.to be unable. to ap- 
preciate its superior beauty. On a picturesque hill at a little. .dis- 
tance from the Bosphorus, the light and elegant European villa of a 
Frank doctor, seemed to laugh to scorn the angular, dove-cots of 
the Turks around it. Often, as he passed, M.,Brayer pointed it out 
to Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Levantines, but they invariably 
preferred the adjoining Turkish villas ; and M. Brayer .conelades 
that their judgments, regulated by different rules and different ideas, 
is illustrative of the action of the doctrine of fatality, as.well as the 
Mussulman’s idea of a protective construction. In proof of this, M. 
Brayer cites the following anecdote. A Turkish patient.on the Asi- 
atic side of the Bosphorus had built a kiosk projecting over the waters, 
from the windows of which his family amused themselves in watching 
the ships gliding by from the Black Sea to Constantinople. One day 
the Doctor was somewhat surprised to find it in ruins. An Aus- 
trian vessel had driven against it and dashed it to pieces. ‘‘ In that 
case you should draw up a memorial,” said the Doctor, “ have, the 
damage appraised, forward it to the Austrian embassy, and the cap- 
tain of the vessel will be compelled to indemnify you for the loss you 
have sustained.” ‘“‘ That we are not permitted to do,” said the +t 
sulman ; “ fate has willed it so. It is not the captain’s fault, the 
winds and currents are in the hands of God.” The Doctor of course 
bowed his acknowledgment of the excellence of such reasoning, 
while he thought of the invectives and recriminations such an acci- 
dent would give rise to in Europe. A month afterwards he found 
the little edifice restored in all its beauty. He expressed his appre- 
hensions of its meeting with an accident similar to the first.. .., 


«Fear not,’ said the Mussulman, ‘I have adopted a plan of preventing 
any such occurrence in future.’ I opened my eyes in amazement, :..The 
Bosphorus was here at least twenty feet deep, and a rapid current. was 
constantly rushing by, particularly during the prevalence of a northerly 
wind: The Effendi, however, motioned me to follow him ; we stepped 
into the boat at. the door, and rowed to the front of the kiosk. -He then 
pointed out to me an iron bar twelve feet long, and about an inch in thick- 
ness... One end was secured in the masonry, while the other projected at 
right angles to the wall. ‘ Now,’ said he, with an air of satisfaction, ‘ no 
ship can approach it, inch Allah, —(if it please God). ‘Inch Allah;"?éplied 
I, and remained silent. What, in fact, could I say to a true*believér, who 
relies entirely upon the care of Providence ?” + Hoven 
The poetical talent, imagination, invention, and the power of 
mimicry or imitation, does not belong to the Mussulman.Withhim, 
poetry, dancing, and music are placed in the same category of dis- 
gracoft Ge pian The ‘Turks have no ‘plays; no theatre. 
uring the Ramazan, some story-tellers, called meddak aniuse their 
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in the, coffee-houses; by etiacting rather than relatiiig spas.” 
came om; the: /Arabian N ight, or some prover). ‘Of this perforni: “ 
anceithe Doctor says :-—~ TSE40 
ottTieap positively affirm, that this professor, ‘seated by wiaue f behind Ss 
little table, his little baton in*his hand, and his sleeves tucked up, ‘imifates 
rij pli fidelity the voice, gestures, walk, of Turks, Greeks)’ iA. 
, and particularly. Jews, against whom his jokes: dre ‘peculiarly dis ' 
; e imitates so well the tones of different ages and professions, that: | 
even in Europe he must be allowed to be a first-rate mimic.’ ! 
e regret that our space will not permit us to follow the learned 
s analysis of the Turkish character in detail... We.shall’y 
close our account of his first volume with one or.two. aneedotes‘! 
ilhistrative ‘of the characteristics of the Mussulman, and.the Doe-'., 
to#’s opportunity of forming a correct estimate of them. ; 

Polygamy and its results, the Doctor seems to regard with, the. 
lenient eye of a philosopher, rather than a Christian. After stating 
ie bosses on both sides, he seems to turn the balance in: favour |: 

licence. granted by the prophet. ‘“ Let us,” says he, enter»: 
int > jnterior,.of families, and then we shall be. able "to observe! 
polygamy andthe influence of the laws which regulate it.) 10. {1 

‘t After the. usual preliminaries, the Effendi conducted me to ‘his harém:' 

In @,corner.of,one of, the sofas sat a fat woman, about fifty years of age 
She was.supported by cushions and enveloped in a shawl, but not so close- ’ 
ly as to hide. her countenance. Beside her sat a woman of five-and- -twenty, 
who, conversed. with her from time to time, and submitted to her inspection * 
different stuffs and other articles of dress, with much sweetness and respect. 
I f iced, she, might be her daughter. 

«“ The Effendi having taken his seat by the elderly lady, motioned me to 
sit beside, him, and commenced his account of her health. She complained 
of ¥; , obstructed respiration, and pains in the head and limts: She © 
besaagt me to restore her strength, and asked me if I had not some secret 

sipate her maladies. 7 

» in,view the prejudices of the country, I gave her to utilled . 
etand.that.a copious bleeding, repeated from time to time, would dintinish’ “ 
most of the symptoms of which she complained; that abstinence, and lemon- ’*'’ 
ade,as.a drink, witha little exercise, would be of use to her. This tréat- 
ment, was. by.no means to her.liking; it was a secret that would act in?’ 
stantaneously, that she desired; as 1 had none. such, I confined myself to’ ® 
prescribing an insignificant remedy. As I descended tle stairs, I- was met’ 
by the, apothecary, who, learning that a Frank physician had come to visit 
his patient, was in attendance to receive the prescription. From him'I 
learned that the young person whom I had taken for the daughter of the’ 
elderly lady, was the second wife of the Effendi; that the first, having” 
reached, an age which left her no hope of bearing children, had given her '’ 
consent to.his taking a second: that they treated each other with the reci- 

procal tenderness of parent and child; and that the young lady had given ° 
birth, to,two.children, which were, the ‘delight of the family. 

“In, another harem I, had an, opportunity of seeing the three wives of an’ 
Effendi, They were sitting together on a sofa, conversing over their 
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work. im,the thost:friendly manner. F-took them to be ‘sisters,’ N us 
less, it’ wag evideht that’ one of them was the abjéct of the attentidia’ of the ” 
other two. I might have taken the Effendi for their father, from thé a 
tionate. gentleness’of his manner towards them, and the mild gravivy-of his 


address, perfectly frée from all marks of predilection.” | 
This state of harmony, the Doctor admits, is not rita ; jea- ” 
lousies, burning hatreds, with their concomitants, riot ‘unfré dé ly. 
break the unity of the picture } but these the Doctor considers as of . 
small account in the general felicity. dhs Sotalol 
‘The horror in which European manners and ideas are held by, 
Turkish women is well described in the following passage, 
Brayer was summoned to attend the mother-in-law of, an Effendi,,; 
who had had an attack of apoplexy. As the progress. of. recoyery,,, 
was slow, he was obliged to devote to her much of, his time and at- 
tention. Lg! eat 
“(The state of my patient was hourly improving, but I was some ai , 
at a! Joss to’ know how to employ my time; when she turned to mé, a ,, 
began'to make inquiries concerning Peru and its inhabitants, * The , 
telh mey said she, * that at Peru, there are women who appear srithodp 
veil or feredgé in the streets and gardens. Is this true?” 'T replied that” 
this. was,the European custom; and that, as Peru'was guite’a European - 
colony, the.customs of the inhabitants were the same: * Indeed? and‘ 
every.man. that passes. can see their faces and shapes?" * Certainly?" 
‘ Then,the Franks must have very little regard for their wivés;'sinite thé \ 
expose them to the gaze of every passer-by. I have’ likewise Re ea a 
I can scarcely believe it, that instead of walking with their mothets ‘and’’" 
sisters, they sometimes walk alone witha man.’ * This is permitted iit’ 
Europe.’ ‘Indeed! Then the man is the husband, of course ?’’” *'Gere- 
rally, not. always.”: ‘ What a shame! And is it true, that not only’ do?" 
they, walk without,veil or feredgé in company with men, ‘but that-they “° 
place their..arms within theirs? that they sometimes exposé their’ shuwi2’°" 
ders, arms, and necks; and at others, lift their petticoats ‘so high’ ato 
show.their .ancles?’.. I acknowledged that this was the’ case’ sdéméetimes, 
but} that a great: portion’ of the European population discountenaticed®’* 
such. practices. n , org anys Sky te Jeom 
“ Qa.,another occasion she began—‘ Doctor, is it true ‘that in’ ydtir?>” 
country the women labuur in the fields like men—that they are’ fastehe#°™ 
like horses to cars, to draw. vegetables—that they'go through the 'streéts*’* 
selling fruit—are porters—barge-rowers—coffee-house keepers—that they 
sell in the bazaars, and go to market—and that after sunset, the Peiag’ - 
instead of retiring into their houses to the family meal, the stréets are ilfa-°''' 
minated:like our minarets during the Ramazan, and filled with nién and’®°’ 
women. up to:a very late hour?’ I acknowledged that this was alltrié?”” 
‘How’ can the Franks ‘be: so indifferent to modesty, the hondur of thetr®°”” 
wives, their daughters, and mothers?» Have they no love, no fespect fot" 
them? What a country)! 11? iso) 208 ho sens Dhuthe yrs ak PRN 
“ A pause here ensued; and I perceived she was’ praying ‘to’ hersélf*\ 
Had,she been offered a: crown, ‘on condition of*living in the ‘coutitfy'of _ 
the Franks, I am sure she would have spurned it with indignation. One’ © 
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must have lived a long time,’ coneludes M. Brayer, ‘among the Ofi- 
entals, observed the modesty of their dress, the gravity of their de- 
portment, the horror in which they hold singing, dancing, and those who 
make a profession of such acquirements, to form an idea of the diffic 
I felt, not in justifying but in palliating such an order of things (the, thea- 
tres and their adjuncts). ‘ Doubtless,’ continued she, ‘ it is distress,that 
urges them to such extremities; so that I no longer wonder at,so man 
Franks coming to gain their livelihood in our dear Constantinople,’ ” 

But notwithstanding all the amiable and admirable traits which 
the Doctor discovers in the Turks of both sexes, there is one point 
which especially challenges his indignant reprehension, and which 
we cordially agree with him, deserves to be specially stigmatized. 
This is their reluctance to fee a physician, even after having expe- 
rienced the most positive proofs of his wonderful skill. 

«Tn taking my leave of him,’ says he (speaking of an old Effendi on 
whom the Doctor’s prescriptions had operated almost miraculously), ‘ I 
took special care not to take any credit to myself for the skill with which 
I had treated his malady: this would have ruined me irretrievably in his 
good opinion. I contented myself with observing, that I congratulated 
‘myself in having been chosen by Providence to be the instrument of his 
cure; on his part he did not tender me the slightest acknowledgment. The 
apothecary received his present ; but what merit had the physician in the 
matter ? clearly none. God inspired him; bv himself he could do nothing. 
If, ina case of brilliant success, this mode of thinking is calculated to 
humble medical vanity, on the other hand, it protects his ignorance and 
unskilfulness from the vengeance of a true believer. What could he do ? 
God had not inspired him.” 

We regret that our space obliges us to omit numerous details 
equally interesting, as illustrative of national characteristics. With 
regard to the second volume, which is exclusively devoted to a con- 
sideration of the plague, and the sharply-contested question of con- 
tagion or non-contagion, we purpose making it the subject of a, se- 
parate article. . 

'M. Brayer, it will be observed, is a man of some experience, and 
observation, and of considerable vanity and self-complacency. Of his 
medical acquirements we do not profess to be judges; but if they 
do not rise superior to-his talent as a writer ca painter of national 
manners, we shall feel ourselves necessitated to repeat,with the dis- 


erenintes Mussulman, “‘ What could he do? God had not inspired 
m.” 











Art, Il.—Essays towards the History of Painting. By Mas. Cauucort. 
London: Moxon. 1836. 


THe object professed by the writer of this volume, is to guide her 
readers to ‘such a knowledge of painting, its rise, progress, and the 
results of its efforts, both as works of art and influence on mankind, 
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as will enable them to enjoy its beauties, understand its virtues,,and 
participate in that happy influence, She avoids the»attempt:ito.,,be 
eminently instructive to the professors.of the art, believing that,to 
the performance of such a work, nothing less than: great practical 
acquaintance with its details, deep learning, and literary adornment, 
are necessary. There is no lack of learned works on the subject, 
many of them being of such an expensive, dry, or “argpesiha gs 
nature; as forbids them ever becoming popular. To be sure the 
lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds have been read by every person of 
taste and accomplishment, and have made the fine arts be greatly 
regarded in this country; but, as is well remarked by the writer, 
this degree of popularity was less owing to the excellent precepts and 
well-chosen examples, than the general principles which they so 
clearly laid open, that are applicable to all the arts. The less trod- 
den, and the unpretending path which Mrs. Callcott has chosen, is 
of a character no less charming, and may be-of service to artists 
themselves ; since s‘1e has, with very considerable success, collected 
what. is, or has been known of painting, from the first, traces ,of its 
existence among savage tribes, to its majestic footsteps in-the flou- 
ishing states of Greece. She follows the art through the period ot 
its degradation under Imperial Rome, and finally directs her atten- 
tion to its slow revival under the brilliant sun of Italy. In the:pre- 
sent volume, however, she has not been able to overtake and com- 
plete the history of modern painting, but purposes ‘to make it the 
subject of a future performance, “ should I live to:go on with it,” 
as she expresses herself; for we learn that ‘ infirmity, not age,” 
binds her to her fireside ; nay, that it has been as a means of alle- 
viating ‘‘ the wearisomeness of an increasing and incurable disorder,” 
that she has undertaken the office of historian. We fear that such 
a condition is not over propitious to the task of criticism or. ama- 
teurship in any case, especially in that of an imitative and imagina- 
tive character. Indeed, there appear in these pages, frequent in- 
stances of bad arrangement, hasty or impatient decision, and not 
very happily turned periods, such as one may readily suppose to 
have beer the concomitants of hopeless indisposition. But, while 
the relaxation of strict criticism has here by far too good an excuse 
to require any farther explanation than is contained in the an- 
nouncement of the lady’s state of health, it is nothing more than 
her volume merits, to say of it, that throughout it evinces extensive 
acquaintance with her subject, not only as regards enlightened re- 
flection on the principles of art, but the study of its labours and 
specimens, in the rich treasuries or collections of the world. ‘The 
great works which do not now exist, or which she has not seen, have 
been made familiar to her by the report of authors.or of. friends. 
Indeed, she has dwelt so long in the very densest atmosphere of art, 
as emitted by pictures and painters, that, had:her judgment, and 
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fangy been dull, instead of sound, quicky/and lively, she:could met 
have written -badly.on the subject, of.thei present volumeiy 191i /ssri 
Mrs. Calleott observes, that:a great:deal of itimé and mutch tenis 
per;have been wasted).in disputes concerning the native country of 
the ;arts—that China, Upper India; Egypt, Westerm Asia, and even 
Greece, have-each,béen the chosen cradle of: these: efforts,:byspass 
_ ticular specalaters,, But, is there not; an absurdity in supposing that 
any, country-or individual of the human: race should’ be regardedoas 
the gifted original of painting, any more than of music and song? 
Or,iif we could-trace the arts to one inventor, what) wiser-should we 
he?2..;For/it, must have been the:fact, that in the infancy-of artpind 
the first efforts of its cultivators, nothing better than rudejand, to 
refined. tastes, unseemly works, were produced, afterwards 'to:be im- 
proved upon, and as mankind increased or ‘separated. into :distinet: 
and, distant nations, .to be varied in styleiand character, according: 
to different climates, habits, and circumstances. The truth/is)that; 
painting; and, sculpture, just as music or song, are the natoraloffz 
spring, ofthe: human mind, All children are inclined ito imitate 
what they haye-seen or heard in nature, by the work-of theirihardss 
or Ithe,sound of their voices. Amongst the most savage tmbes;itoop 
the *udinients. of-the fine arts have ever been found:'>-Evencthe inel 
habitants.of New Holland, who seem to approach the ‘nearest! of: 
arly; of\the human race to the brute creation, and who neither :builde 
bal carvye.war, clubs; nor fashion gods, paint themselves-with care, 
and; when. an unexpected feast offers itself, break into voluntary songi! 
Wherever | civilization has penetrated, like testimonies have been: 
diseovered;;and..as uniformly as fancy and imagination are’ the! 
natural endowments of the mind, imitative power and’ searching’ 
curiosity ‘are characteristics of the human race. Representations of 
historical events, and personifications of the ideas of good atid evil,“ 
arééortitnon ‘among most savage nations ; and there, as Allan Can-.: 
nifigham ‘has phrased it, some Laban of the desert had: his houge-,. 
hold ‘gods carved in wood, and enriched with colours and with pre-., 
_ cious stones.” In Mexico and Peru the most interesting proofs of 
all this. were discovered, and this too at a period when the. art of 
printing could. adequately secure every memorial of these nations 
thus opening to us a monument of the early condition of all mankinds: 
the.best/ authenticated and of the greatest value ; so that, to:use! the’: 
words |.of ‘our authoress, “it is unnecessary to trace the ‘arts ‘frome! 
country to country, or from house to house,’to give them; as it werés° 
a formal: genealogy; but we may expect that circumstances béing | 
tolerably ‘alike, the fine arts will sprmg up in ‘all nations’as they” 
adVvarice ‘in civilization.” RiOW stot 
“Phere! are epochs in the history of the fine arts, which may. very. 
easily be indicated and conveniently divided. First, their condition 
among savage or semi-barbarie nations, when gods were. feigned,... 
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and (heroic: mem were deified.) Secondly, among ‘the ‘cultivated 
heathen, when: science and*poetry lent:them power;‘splendout “and 
chaste beauty: Thirdly, when’ the Christian religion impressed them 
with a:new spirit, and when they became handmdidens to the intér4 
pretation, and in the sérvice of God); andj fourthly, as they exist in 
those countries where the Reformation has confined them to matters 
historical, poetical, and domestic.: -It:is not reac us, how- 
ever; totrace these steps regularly, nor to ‘point out the* manner ‘in 
which one period passed into another,‘or' ‘the ‘systems and’ styles 
which arose out of their combined and intermingled shadings. Mrs. 
Callcott has done this with considerable‘success, and to ‘her ' pagés 
we direct the inquirer. : . Gfts eth" Sr 
Hither India or Egypt are generally held to have been ‘the first 
seats of scientific art. Both, at any rate, have claims to very high 
antiquity. The artists of the latter were more learned, if not more 
poetic than the former, but the character of the arts in each Jand; 
sdéems:to have been much the same, viz. that of colossal magtifi- 
cence, whereas among the polished Greeks, simplicity, beauty, ices 
arid: sublimit y were impressed upon all their works ;—alkthey looked 
on and loved was at once endowed with spirit, life, and poetry: In 
Egypt, architecture, sculpture, and painting, are commonlydeseribed 
as. having been united; but Mrs. Callcott gives her reasons’ for’ 
spying, that the last of these arts ought not properly to be in¢laded’ 
** Fam aware that coloured subjects, by courtesy called pictures, have been’ 
discovered on the walls of tombs and caverns, by persons well qualified’ to® 
examine and pronounce, as antiquaries, on their meaning and their nierit,’ 
But: they are, in composition, entirely sculpturesque ; and many of’ then’) 
are, in fact, coloured basso-relievos. robas feiwisen 
_‘* Belzoni told,me;he had seen, in Egypt, figures: in relief wroughtan» 
stucco on the walls of some of the catacombs, which were coloured:jn-gimas;| 
ple unbroken colours. .To these he ascribed a marvellous effect, and,said. 
they were the grandest pictures he had seen. Such also, I remember, wag, 
the language used by my enthusiastic friend Kestner, when, in 1 "he. 
described to me the tombs of Egyptian character, opened the year bef eal 
Tarquinii, in the country of the ancient Etruscans, | — rare 
‘© T'ean imagine readily that in the chambers of the dead, the plain my 


“ 


shadowed’ out in a simple colour, and lighted by the glare of ‘torches; may 
have had«an awful and ghostly character; and if these figures*were Uf fhe! 
sizelofslife, or larger, and further aided by the varying tints affordé@ by 
low. relief; as the torches glared upon them, a describer could> hardbpbew 
charged with exaggeration, whatever effects he might impute to théemai..1/0% 
“« Still these are not. pictures, though the artists approached nearly to pié- « 
turesque design in. many of the chiselled figures.on.the walls of! the temples) 
and tombs of ‘I'hebes, where the attacking and defending towns, the triumphs. 
of a victorious king, the punishment of rebels, and other historical factsjare 
rendered with considerable spirit, and: convey a notion that. FAS ay i. 
might have become painters, had they not been restrained by. custom, from . 
change-or progréss.”—pp. 28—-25. °* wa at 
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‘Qur aathoréss attributes to the mea mythology of the Egyp: 
tidns, and the' use of hieroglyphical‘instead of alphabetical charac- 
ters’ in recording events and ideas; their little progress in'the art of 
painting.' The cireumstance’ that ‘the representative type could 
alone be understood; forebade all change in drawing figures; farther 
than to rendef' the finish’more exquisite of the established’ form! 

“ The-effect that the use of hieroglyphic painting, whether more of less‘ 
néar‘to writiag, hadupon the art of painting itself was most’ disastrous 
Those who were.permitted to paint at all, were bound to make no improves 
ment. The art was jealously kept. for the adornment of hideous mummy 
cases and sepulchral chambers, where the nearest approaches to what is 
properly painting were a sort of portraits, drawn upon the inner coffins, 
which were composed of folds. of linen prepared, with a chalk,ground,, or 
basso-relievos either coloured themselves, or imitated in flat colours upon 
the walls, The wood upon which the commoner coffin-painting was. exe.. 
cuted appears to have been sycamore ; it was prepared with fine lime, mix- 
ed with som¢ kind of gum or size for the colourer. The pigments were 
ochres for the most part; but the blues and greens appear to have been 
prepared from copper. The black was lamp-black, and the white a very, 
fine lime. These colours when applied on wood, or cotton, or linen, were. 
probably mixed with gums, probably gum arabic or the Sarcocolla, whieh | 
the Egyptians used in preparing their mummies, and also for glue, and. 
that gum probably formed part of the varnish found on the, mummy.cases, 
According to Mr. Wilkinson's account, the pictures in the catacombs wene,, 
executed either on the bare limestone wall, or on the sandstone, prepared, 
with fine lime. Whether the groups were to be painted or chiselled in, in,.; 
taglio or relief, they were outlined with red ochre, then corrected with; 
black., The next step was the carving the intaglios or the reliefs, or mo- 
delling the stucco applications, after which, in some of the tombs, plain.un- 
broken colour was applied. But even this approach to painting arose from 
the desire of distinguishing objects, as tribute of gold from tribute ‘of silver, 
prisoners of white, tawny, or black nations, and soon. But nothing’ like a’ 
picture, as we understand the word, has ever been found; nothing display- 
ing & knowledge of light and shadow, perspective either lineal or aerial, 
nothing which by means of colour and tint imitates nature ; nor have we'flfe: 
name of any Egyptian painter in the annals of art.” —pp. 35—37. 


Egypt, therefore, though she excelled in architecture and seulp- 
ture, and was acquainted with the use of colours, and though ‘she 
conferred innumerable benefits on other countries in most, of the 
arts of design, never seems to have distinguished herself as the. 
country of painting, nor of poetic freedom in any of the arts... 

Mrs. Calleott next proceeds in her history of painting, to corsi- 
der the state of the art, as it existed, not in Greece, but in ancient 
Italy, long before the seven-hilled city could boast of a shepherd’s 
hut. This is certainly an unusual method of proceeding regarding 
any ancient historical question; nor do we think that she,has 
thereby thrown more light upon her subject than is to be derived. 
from following the ordinary course of taking Italy after Greece. It 
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is true; that the former country was; far advanced in civilization, 
and had produced many useful and beautiful works, before the exig- 
tence of Romulus. But the history of these ages is very: obscure ; 
at. any rate, the specimens of art left. by the Tuscans ye WM tcascaiias 
as well as the records of those that have been. lost, show that they 
had borrowed largely from Egypt and Greece. ‘There is also a 
striking resemblance between the institutions of Etruria and the 
other countries now mentioned, as was to be expected among a 
people whose commercial intercourse had become: so extensive: as 


that of the ancient Italians. The authoress herself says— : 


“That they early adopted the deities of other countries is also proved by 
the opening of the tombs of Chuisi. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the close resemblance to the sculpture ‘and coloured bas-reliefs of Egypt 
found there ; and, saving that the Tuscans do not appear to have practised 
embalming, the mystic ceremonies in honour of the dead ‘are shown ‘to bé 
the same. 

“The beautiful vases of different kinds and colours, of clay baked or un- 
baked, are covered with designs in exquisite taste and delicately touched. 
They are mostly painted in one single colour, or at most two or three flat 
colours, picked out with black or white. Some have figures in slight re- 
lief; and with few exceptions, the subjects are from the Greek mysteries 
of Bacchus, Hercules, and Ceres, when their attributes coincide witli those 
of the Egyptian deities, Osiris and his family. The genii, with two or four 
wings, found in some of the most ancient, mark a very early intercourse 
with the priests of both countries ; and though the most offensive particu- 
lars belonging to their mythologies are totally absent, the great Egyptian’ 
demon of destruction is common on cups, patere, and vases.” —pp, 51, 52, 

“There is so little to guide antiquaries as to the age of the Etrus- 
can relics, or the sources whence the art which they evince had béen 
obtained, while there is so much that is fabulous nbous the colonies 
derived from Asia, Egypt, and Greece, that it does not seem ser- 
viceable to the history of painting or of design to prefer them, in 
point of time, to the Greeks. There are, indeed, only some very 
slender references now in existence as to the ancient Italian pain- 
ters; and respecting the ancient Romans, there remains not’ even 
one name for posterity to dwell on, as respects the particular art in 
question. om 

It is to Greece that we must turn for the first great strides made 
in painting, though no one has succeeded in removing the veil which 
tithe has thrown over its origin and progress in that country. ‘The 
pictures themselves have all perished; nay, of all the treatises 
written on art by Apelles, Protogénes, and Perseus, not one pas- 
sage has descended to us. It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
as respects the state of painting in the earlier days of Greece, that 
it marched side by side with sculpture, from rudeness to beauty, 
and freeing itself from the bounds, of Egyptian architecture. At 
first, very probably, the art partook both of sculpture and painting, 
consisting in what is called flat relief; and it has been conjectured 
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that these pictures were without landscape, or scenic background. 
The earliest names of Greek painters discovered by the indefatiga- 
ble Pliny, are those of Dynas, Hygizon, and Charmas ; but it is ac- 
counted a great page tenet that after them an Athenian artist 
distinguished man from woman in his figures, and undertook to 
draw from any object he could see. Even when we come down to 
the time of Polygnotus, it is recorded that he first parted the lips, 
varied the appearance and expression of the eyes, dimpled the cheeks 
with smiles, or deformed the brow and nostrils with the expression 
of passion. His name is the most eminent that marks what. ma 
be considered the first great period of Greek painting, but the‘his- 
tory of that period shows that the progress of the art was gradual 
and slow. There is, we must remember at the same time, a great 
deficiency of technical knowledge in the accounts that have come 
down to us of painting among the Greeks, as well as in the case of 
sculpture. But then we have many specimens of the latter, and 
none of the former. We are not on that account, however, to con- 
clude that that ingenious, imaginative, and polished people were in- 
ferior in the one art more than in the other. It may be gathered 
from ancient writers, that all the secrets of light and shade, and 
beauty of colours, were known to their painters, as well as harmony 
and unity of composition. Plutarch says, ‘‘ Painters increased the 
brilliancy of light colours, by opposing them to dark ones, or to 
shades.” Pliny observes of a picture, that ‘the hand of Alexan- 
der appeared to come out” of it. Again, he states that “ the art 
assumed new powers, and discovered or invented light and shadow, 
by graduating which, the colours are alternately heightened or kept 
down. Afterwards splendour was added, which was different from 
light, and which, because it was a mean between light and shade, 
they called tone, and the union of the colours, and the transition 
from one to another, they called harmony.” _ 

. The name of Alexander suggests that of Apelles, who is called 
the Prince of ancient painters, under whom the art rose to its epic 


height. Mrs. Callcott has collected the following account of some 
his works. 


‘« The most noted work of Apelles was his Venus Anadyomene, which was 
afterwards carried to Rome, and so greatly injured in the carriage, that it 
could not be restored. 

“ He had undertaken to make a duplicate of this celebrated figure, but 
died before it was finished, and the imperfect work is said to have been va- 
lued as highly as his more perfect paintings, because it was the last thing 
upon which that skilful hand had rested. 

“In the Greek Anthology there are the following lines of Leonidas, which 
infurm us how the painter had treated the subject :— : 


* When from the bosom of her parent flood 
She rose refulgent with the encircling brine, 
Apelles saw Cytherea’s form divine, 

And fixed her breathing image where it stood. 
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Those graceful hands entwined, that wring the spray 
From her ambrosial hair, proclaim the truth ; 

Those speaking eyes where amorous lightning’s play, 
Those swelling heavens, the harbingers of youth : 

The rival flowers behold with fond amaze, 

And yield submission in the conscious gaze.’ 

‘‘ After the Venus, the ancient criti¢s seem to have prized the famous 
portrait of Alexander, in the character of Jupiter the Thunderer,. which 
was hung in the temple of Diana of Ephesus, and cost no less than twenty 
talents of gold, according to Pliny. This picture is praised as much for 
grandeur and majesty as the Venus for loveliness. Nor was this the only 
portrait of Alexander he painted, for we are told that he represented him 
in every action and character, and that the pictures of King Puilip by 
Apelles, were almost equally numerous. The portrait of Clytus he painted 
in armour, and that of Megabyzus, the priest of Diana, in his priestly robes 
performing a sacrifice. Of other remarkable portraits by him, we have the 
names of Antiochus, the king, whom he painted in profile to conceal the 
want of an eye, which disfigured him; of Menander, king of the Rhodians ; 
of Gorgosthenes, the tragedian ; and of one Anceus, a Samian. 

. “ At Rome there was an allegorical picture painted by him, in which Cas- 
tor and Pollux, Alexander, and a winged victory were introduced ; and also 
that picture of war in chains, which was afterwards so cruelly defaced by 
Claudius, who, as I have already mentioned, had the head of Ronaain 
scraped out, and that of Augustus substituted for it. 

*‘ Other subjects on which he empluyed his pencil have been named by va- 
rious authors: for instance, a Hercules nearly turned from the spectator; 
a Hero and Leander; Archelaus with his wife and daughter; and a most 
beautiful picture of Diana, with her attendant virgins preparing a sacrifice. 
This last was esteemed by the connoisseurs of Greece.as one of his very 
finest works, though a few preferred a picture of Antigonus on horseback. 
He had painted the same king in armour, on foot, with his horse led by a 
soldier, but this work was not esteemed nearly so much ‘as the other. He 
Seems to have been fond of painting horses, and carried away the prize 
from several rivals in snbjects where they were treated, either alone, or 
along with their riders. J am not clear whether it were a solitary horse, 
or one on which he had mounted Neoptolemus armed, and charging some 
Persian soldiers, that, according to Pliny, procured him the compliment of 
a greeting from a real horse that was passing by. 

“It is evident, I think, from what the ancients have related concerning 
his works, that he never painted in fresco, nor do I find any mention made 
of drawings on parchment, like those of Zeuxis and Parrhasius. He must 
then have painted upon panel with the usual preparation of chalk or car- 
bonate of lime with size. Of the peculiar glaze or varnish, which he is 
said to have first used, I shall have occasion to speak in a future Essay.”"— 
pp. 149—152. 

It is supposed of Apelles, that he combined all that could com- 
mand, excite, or astonish in his pictures. His universal fame, at a 
time when the Greeks had reached such an elevation in the regions 
of poetry, sculpture, and architecture, as that of the era in which 
Alexander reigned, sufficiently ‘stamp his superiority. 
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We would in any outline or glimpses of the history of painting, 
naturally trace it from the period of its ancient renown down through 
its entire decay during the devastations of the northern hordes who 
swept over the vineyards and corn-fields of Italy and Greece, in their 
march towards the sun, and also during the ages when science and 
letters were all but extinguished, till we gained its first faint revival, 
together with that of the sister arts, in the service of the church of 
Rome. We would then carry the eye down, till a Michael Angelo 
and a Raphael surpassed all that the moderns ever heard of, in the 
highest, the noblest, and the most beautiful departments in which 
the chisel or the pencil had ever laboured, not tarrying till we reached 
the time when on the Continent, andin Britain, the sunrise of art 
was obscured by the Reformation ; and again, in this country rising 
to assert its dignity, though in a form that is national and original. 
But, since Mrs. Callcott has not conducted her readers through these 
modern revolutions and periods, but has in her two last Essays 
treated of the Classification of Pictures, and the Materials used in 
the art by Painters, we shall in hke manner confine our glance, 
doing, indeed, little more than marking certain passages for censure 
or praise. And as a specimen of whimsical classification, and an 
unnecessary as well as perplexing splitting of hairs, we must quote 
her attempted improvement upon the distribution of works of art, 
as that distribution has generally hitherto prevaiied, viz. into three 
or four classes, such as Historic, Portrait, Landscape, and Animal, 
Fruit, Flower, and Still Life Painting. Now, these classes she 
would subdivide ina manner capable of puzzling the most retentive 
memory and accurate judgment, without at all, for anything we can 
discover, advancing the amateur’s pleasure or the artist’s knowledge 
one degree. After finding much fault with the old system of classi- 
fication, or any that deals only with a few great general distinctions, 
she says— 


“ Thus, those subjects now clumsily thrown together, under the name of 
History, would come naturally to form four distinct classes, each of which 
ought, in strictness, to be again broken into subdivisions. 

‘The four classes I should propose to call, 

Ist. Ethic or Didactic. 

2nd. Epic. 

3rd. Historical. 

4th. Dramatic. 

‘‘ Each of these will admit of farther subdivision. The Ethical subjects 
should be‘distributed into— 

The Purely Didactic; 

The Emblematic ; 

And Satire, or the Higher Caricature. 

“ Of the Epic class I should make but two great divisions, each, how- 
ver, capable of very marked partition. | 

Ist. The Christian Religious Subjects. 
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2nd. The Antique Mythological Subjects, whether painted by ancients 
or moderns. 

Ist. The Christian division depending upon the introduction of Saints, 
Angels, and even more awful natures, but no¢ comprehending Christ 
while on earth. 

2nd. The Antique, upon the introduction of the deified heroes and gods 
of Paganism. 

The really Historical class of pictures may be divided into those in which 
a whole history is treated in a single picture. 

Those in which a history is treated in a series of pictures. 

Those in which a single point of history forms the picture. 

“ The Dramatic class might comprehend the familiar life subjects : hut 

I have thought it better to leave those as they have hitherto stood, by them- 
selves; and to reckon only in this class 

The single actions of higher tragedy ; 

Single actions of a mixed character. 

‘‘In Portrait painting it will be readily allowed that there are strongly 

marked distinctions between 
The Historical Portrait ; 
The Scenic Portrait subjects ; 
And Portraits of common characters. 

‘The Familar Life class naturally divides into, 
Grave Comedy ; 
Light Comedy, or Farce. 

“ Of Landscape, the distinct varieties are, 
The Epic Landscape ; 
‘The Historic Landscape ; 
The Imaginary, or Poetic Landscape ; 
And the mere Portrait Landscape. 

‘* Animal painters have naturally made two classes : 
The Dramatic; 

And the mere Portrait.””-—pp. 175—177. : 

Here is a display sufficient to alarm any person of moderate pre- 
tensions and discrimination, and make him turn from the study of 
painting in despair. Some such classification, which is as easily 
borne in mind as that of Historical, Poetic, and Domestic, seems 
enough to guide the amateur to the satisfaction of his taste, and the 
practical student also to the advancement of his knowledge, who, with 
all his culture, must follow the bent of his imagination and genius, 
rather than any finical rules of design or uniformity of plan. — 

The Essay which treats of the Materials used by Painters, is one 
of the most entertaining in the volume, and one which evinces un- 
usual research and acquaintance with the subject. We have room 
only for very limited extracts from this account, which besides the 
materials, treats of the substances upon which both the ancients and 
moderns painted, the pigments they coloured with, the vehicles by 
means of which the colours were applied, and the tools employed in 
painting. We select a few passages from what is said of various pe- 
riods in the history of antique painting. ‘een 
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‘It would appear, from the judiciously conducted researches of some late 
travellers, that some of the earliest coloured work in Egypt is upon bare 
sandstone. Where that rock is of very fine grit the water-colours seem to 
have answered well, but where the grit was coarse the work became gross 
and uneven. A remedy was therefore applied; a plaster of very fine lime 
and some kind of size was spread over the stone, and the colour applied 
most probably before the plaster was dry, and so approaching to fresco 
painting, which doubtless grew out of thatolder manner. The lately open- 
ed Etruscan tombs show the same variety ; colour upon the bare sand-stone 
and colour upon thin fine plaister. 

‘* The advantage of applying colour upon a damp or even wet ground must 
have been ‘abundantly apparent, from the success of the painted vases so 
early brought to perfection in Greece and Tuscany ; and accordingly, in 
the earliest pictures of any magnitude described as painted in either country, 
we recognise genuine fresco painting. 

“ But walls are not always at hand for the painter ; and many were eager 
to have pictures which they might transport to other countries than those 
of the painter, either for the religious purposes of decorating temples and 
fulfilling vows, or purely for the pleasure of possessing works of art, or, 
finally, for the purposes of trade. 

‘‘A substitute easily occurred. Wooden panels, well seasoned, and smear- 
ed over with plaster, smoothed either with pumice, or some substance an- 
swering the same purpose, were found to answer admirably. Yet even 
here it would seem that the Egyptians ledthe way; for in order to prepare 
the coffins of their mummies for their painted decorations, they were in like 
manner prepared with a fine plaster of lime or chalk exceedingly thin. 

‘The mummy cases were made of various woods; among others the 
Egyptian fig, which is often translated sycamore. From Pliny’s descrip- 
tion it is not certain which of the known figs was the Egyptian sycamore. 
The grain is light, close and tough, and the timber is best seasoned in 
water. 

“The wood usually employed for panels for large pictures was the heart 
of the female larch. Pliny says, that painters have found by experiment 
that it is smooth and clean, and not apt to split or warp; he adds that it 
will last forever.”—pp. 219—222. 

Our authoress combats the opinion, we think successfully, which 
maintains that the ancient painters used only four colours, and then 
proceeds to describe the pigments which have been most in use. 

“ Of the white colouring matters, that most used by modern painters 
could not have been of great value to the ancients, unless they had some 
vils,or vehicles equivalent, wherewith to apply it; for it turns black 
when used in water or fresco painting. I mean ceruse, or white lead. 
Pliny speaks of that from Spain as the best for painters; and he also 
names calcined ceruse, the use of which was discovered by the accident of 
a ship taking fire in the Port of Pireeus, when the ceruse in pots which was 
on board was consequently calcined. It is remarkable that these pots of 
ceruse had been brought from Spain for the use of the Greek ladies, who 
painted their faces with it. 

“Cennino praises the same white highly; but warns fresco painters 


against it; and our modern artists use it to temper most of their colours 
in oil, 
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* Next to the ceruse, the ancients valued as white a natural earth from 
Egypt, Crete, and Cyrene, which Pliny tells us is said to be hardened sea 
foam mixed with mud, and that accordingly minute shells were found in 
it. This should be the meerschaum, so valued for the bolls of tobacco-pipes 
in Germany, but the meerschaum has no shells. He calls it Pareetonum, 
and says it made the best and finest wash for walls and fine stucco. There 
was also a very fine white pigment, made of chalk, ground with the white 
glass of which rings and other ornaments are made; it was therefore 
called annulare. 

‘‘ Next to this, as a natural earth, that called Eretria, both raw and 
calcined, was valued; and then Melinum, from the isle of Melos; which 
last was, however, often too unctuous for painters’ use, in which case it 
suited the fullers better. : 

*‘ Giotto’s white was called Bianco di San Giovanni, and seems to have 
been composed of the finest lime, repeatedly washed and beaten to purify 
it, and then made into small cakes, and dried in the sun. The natural 
white earths were also used, especially in fresco painting. 

‘In modern practice many white earths and some preparations of 
shells are used. Besides these, and white lead, there are also prepara- 
tions of zinc, tin, and barytes, which are available in different depart- 
ments of art. 

“ Of yellows, it was impossible for any one seeking to miss them, as 
they abound in most countries; and those of the most durable and best 
kinds, namely the ochres. ) 

“The Attic and Gallic sils or ochres were pale, and were used for lights 
by Polygnotus and Micon ;* but there were many ochres found in Cam- 
pania and in the hills not far from Rome, which were used both raw and 
burnt. The burning of ochres generally renders the colours more trans- 
parent and darker, so that some of the ochres assume a reddish hue, espe- 
cially the Sianna earth. Common yellow ochre, when burnt, is the 
colour called light-red, admirable for flesh tints; and so indeed are 
many of the other red ochres, whether natural, or artificially coloured 
by fire. 

me The ancients used the ochres of Scyros and Lydiafor shadows. The 
dark earths from those countries resemble that called umber, produced in 
Umbria, the use of which miglit be unknown to the Greeks. 

$* These different ochres continue even now to be used, and to them 
are added varieties of modern discovery, produced in England, Spain, and 
other countries. , 

“Orpiment, or the sulphuretted oxide of arsenic, was known as a pig- 
ment to the ancients. Its hue, approaching to gold, induced Caligula to 
attempt to extract gold from it; and it is said that he succeeded in pro- 
curing a small quantity from some brought from Syria. We are ignorant 
how the ancient painters applied it. Cennino says, it is’ neither 
good nor lasting’ in fresco or distemper; but that with glue or size, it may 
be used in other pictures. It is still used by painters, but is an uncertain 
colour. x 

“The most brilliant and most valued red was vermilion. I suppose 
also that it was one of the most ancient pigments. Homer says, in the 
catalogue of the ships, the twelve galleys of Ulysses were painted with it ; 
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and I suspect that there was some mystical sacredness attached to it, be- 
cause it was the custom in Rome, that the first act of a Censor on enter- 
ing into office, was to rouge Jupiter’s face with vermilion. They painted all 
the gods’ faces with it. Horace flatters Augustus by making him received 
among the gods, and drinking nectar between Hercules and Pollux, with 
a vermilion face. At Athens, cords stained with powdered vermilion 
were employed to drive the people to the public meetings. Thedtamatic 
poets introduced this custom frequently on the scene; and it would appear 
that the hindmost had the worst, those who were caught with their robes 
stained by the cords, were fined for non-attendance at their public duties. 
This same vermilion was certainly early used by painters, and was much 
improved, as Theophrastus says, by Callias, an Athenian, who calcined it, 
and brought it to its very fine colour. In its rough state it is known as 
citinabar ; and hence, both in ancient and modern times, it has been taken 
fot other mineral reds; and, what is worse, often adulterated with them. 
In its pure state, it is a lasting colour. Cennino calls it cinabro. His 
cinabrese is a red used for flesh when mixed with white in fresco works ; 
it is made from sinopia, or red bole or ochre, native in Cappadocia, and 
of the Bianco San Giovanni. 

‘‘ Minium, or red lead, seems to have been confounded by the writers 
on colours with native cinnabar; though the painter would soon have 
reason to regret using minium for vermilion, as minium blackens on 
exposure to light and air, unJess secured by strong varnishes or coats 
of wax. 

“Of the red earths or ochres Pliny places the sinopia, of which I 
have already apoken, first. It is now sold in the shops as Armenian 
bole, and is used in some manufactures. Mattioli, quoting from Dios- 
corides, says, that the best was considered to be that of a deep liver 
colour, smooth and heavy. Akin to to this is the common ruddle or 
red earth, used by the ancients as well as the moderns, in the pro- 
cess of gilding; and, being properly ground and washed, useful in most 
kinds of painting, but especially fresco. 

‘*Dragon’s-blood was known to the ancients as a pigment; but, 
from Pliny’s account of it, they were clearly ignorant of its nature. 
Cennino names it but with contempt, and it is not much valued by the 
moderns. : 

“With the ancients, who do not appear to have known any of the 
lakes, it was different ;° they valued it much, and, it is said, used it for 
their monochrome pictures, If they did so, it confirms Fuseli’s account 
of the process of painting, or rather of drawing, those pictures. Itis a 
resin of a warm semi-transparent, dullish red colour; and is best used 
as a varnish which darkens on exposure tothe air. If this varnish were 
laid over the white ground of the monochromes, after the first process of 
drawing with the point, the outline would be seen through, and the in- 
dentation made by the point upon the tender chalk ground being filled up 
with the varnish, would present a dark outline; the point being then 
applied, would cut down to the white ground, and so produce the 
light reliefs. 

‘The other reds known to the ancients appear to have been mostly 
opaque.” —pp, 232—243. 
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After a much more lengthened account than we can introduce, on 
on the subject of Pigments, which throughout shows how minutely 
versed Mrs. Callcott is in every thing connected with the history of 
painting, she adds— 

‘‘T have spoken with more confidence on the subjects of most of the an- 
tique colours than I should otherwise have done, from having a clear recol- 
lection of a conversation I had with Sir Humphrey Davy, just after he had 
been engaged in examining several jars of antique pigments that had been 
discovered on an estate belonging to the Archbishop of Tarentum. He 
told me that not one of those he had examined differed in substance from 
those now used for the same purposes.”—p. 251. 





Art. II].—Issues of The Exchequer ; being Payments made out of His 
Majesty’s Revenue during the reign of King James I. Extracted 
from the Original Records belonging to the Ancient Pell Office. By 
FrepeErick Devon, of the Chapter-House Record Office, Westminster. 
London: Rodwell. 1836. 


Tue Records from which the extracts forming this volume are 
taken, the editor of it informs us, comprise nearly a perfect series 
of Order and Issue Books during the reign of eho the First, 
preserved in the Pell Office, a portion of which are written in ab- 
breviated Latin. But when we also learn that if the whole had 
been given there would have been sufficient to fill many folio vo- 
lumes, it is evident that the reader must rely upon Mr. Devon’s 
discretion with respect to the comparative value of the portions 
which he has selected, and those that have been left in their cumber- 
some, confused, unappreciated, and wasteful condition. At any 
rate, as the editor himself says, many particular entries which may 
be considered of the highest interest and importance by one person, 
may by another be viewed as insignificant or not worthy of notice. 
Had he, however, done nothing more than point out this mine, and 
give a sample of the facts and documents contained in it, forming, 
as they do, one of the surest and best illustrations of contempora- 
neous history and biography, his contribution to our national archives, 
or, at least, the mode of access to them, which he has published, 
would be of no mean value. But from his great experience in similar 
researches, and evident liking for them—nay, we may add, from his 
minute and perfect acquaintance with every English historical work 
bearing upon the periods his selections in this and his former vo- 
lumes illustrate, as shewn in his Introductions—Mr. Devcn may be 
accepted as one of the very best pioneers that the country could fur 

nish for such important and laborious works. And, it is matter of 
still farther satisfaction, that Sir John Newport, the Comptroller- 
General of His Majesty’s Exchequer, and Custodier of the original 
Records belonging to the Ancient Pell Office, is the zealous promoter 
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of these publications; and also that the editor has received Sir 
John’s directions to prepare another volume of translations for the 
press, which is intended to be composed of those passages connected 
with a period of a most rare and curious character, viz. that extend. 


ing over an interval from the reign of Henry the Third to that of 
Edward the Fourth. 


We are convinced that Mr. Devon will, by the present and the 
forthcoming works, secure more fully that public patronage and re- 
ward, which he says were bestowed upon his first volume—viz. the 
Issue Roll 44 Edward III.—to an extent far beyond his expecta- 
tions. This volume indeed, greatly surpasses, in our estimation, the 
former, in point of interest and value. The period embraced, and 
the characters introduced, are better known to us, and engage our 
sympathies more deeply. It is a period, too, which in itself calls 
for the nicest and closest scrutiny, treading as it did upon the very 
confines of one of the most eventful and instructive eras in national 
or human history. As we are about to prove by certain extracts, 
the student of the present Records cannot fail, on careful examina- 
tion, to discover that Mr. Devon has rescued from oblivion, matters 
of unquestionable fact, which have a far more extensive bearing than 
at the first glance may be suspected, and certainly far more than 
was anticipated by those who had a hand and a part in the matters 
recorded. 

Although Mr. Devon could not be supposed to give his readers 
more than a selection from the very voluminous Order and Issue 
Books in the Pell Office, belonging to the reign of James the First, 
he has done the next best thing, not merely in employing his time 
and talents for extracting that which appeared to him most worthy 
of notice in them, but in bringing within a narrow compass, and 
under a distinct head, the general character of the matters to be 
found throughout the whole. This he has succinctly done in the 
Introduction. One other great and valuable feature in the plan 
of these works, is the full and comprehensive Alphabetical Index 
which is appended to the Records, pointing out every name and en- 
try that is to be found in the body of the volume; nor does a Re- 
viewer owe less to the editor for the clear and discriminating criti- 
cism which he has prefixed, with the view of exhibiting the nature 
of some of the evidence contained in the subsequent pages, and the 
manner in which it is to be weighed. In doing this, he has fore- 
stalled us in much which we should otherwise have been required to 
do, but of which we gladly avail ourselves. 

As our editor remarks, the domestic and private character of 
King James the First appears to much better advantage from these 
Records, than many historians and biographers have represented. 
His filial, paternal, and conjugal solicitudes seem to have been most 
exemplary—his patronage of the arts of literature, liberal, and his 
generosity, perhaps even culpably lavish. 
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One of James’s first acts, on coming to the crown of England, 
was to direct that a filial duty should be performed with suitable 
pomp to the remains of his ill-fated mother. 


“To Cornelius Cure, master mason of his Higness’s works, the sum 
of 200/., parcel of a more sum due to him for the framing, making, erecting 
and finishing of a tomb for Queen Mary, late.Queen of Scotland, according 
to certain articles indented between the Right Honourable the Lord Trea- 
surer of England, the Earls of Northampton and Salisbury, and the said 
Cornelius Cure. By writ, dated 19th of April, 1606. [Further payment 
of 1002. on 18th July, 1606, for same purpose.}] 2007. 

‘To Cornelius Cure, master mason of his Highness’s works, for 220 foot 
of touchstone, and 20 foot of Raunce stone, at the rate of 10s. the foot, 
towards the framing, making, and finishing of a tomb for Queen Mary, 
late Queen of Scotland, according to a plot thereof drawn, and articles in- 
dented, between the Right Honourable the Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer,' 
the Earls of Northampton and Salisbury, and the said Cornelius Cure. By 
a Privy Seal, dated the 19th of April, 1606. 1204. 

“To William Cure, his Majesty’s master mason, son and executor unto 
Cornelius Cure, the sum of 108/. 16s., for five stones of white marble, con- 
taining 136 feet, at the rate of 16s. the foot, to be employed about the 
making and finishing of a tomb for Queen Mary, late Queen of Scotland, 
according to a plot thereof drawn, and articles indented, betwixt the Lord 
‘Treasurer and the Earl of Northampton and the said Cornelius Cure. By 
writ, dated the 19th day of April, 1606. 108/. 16s. 

“To the Reverend Father in God, Richard, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, the sum of 178/. 19s. 2d., in full satisfaction of all such disburse- 
ments in removing of the body of his Majesty’s late dear mother from Pe- 
terborough to the collegiate church of Saint Peter, in Westminster, to be 
there interred, appearing by his bill of particulars, seen and allowed by his 
Majesty. By writ, dated 21st of October, 1612. 1782. 19s. 2d. 

“To James Mauncy, painter, the sum of 265/., in full satisfaction of the 
charges of painting and gilding of a monument to be erected and set up 
amongst the rest of his Majesty’s most honourable progenitors, within the 
chapel of the collegiate church of Saint Peter, in Westminster, for the 
memory of his Majesty’s most dearly beloved mother, the Lady Mary, late 
Queen of Scotland. By writ, dated 14th of May, 1616. 265/.” 

There are other entries and items to be found in the present 
volume, recording other disbursements for like purposes. James 
even paid a similar respect to the memory of Queen Bess, to whom 
he did not seem to owe any particular personal respect. 


“To Sir John Fortescue, Knight, master of the great wardrobe, the sum 
of 3,000/., to be by him employed in defraying the charges of the funeral 
of her late Majesty, so far as the same may extend. By writ, dated 9th of 
May, 1603. 3,000/. 

“To Maxamilian Powtram, alias Coult, the sum of 150/., parcel of a 
more sum towards the making and erecting of atomb for a monument of 
the late Queen Elizabeth, according to an agreement made with him. By 
writ, dated 4th of March, 1604, and by other direction. 1502.” 

There is room for the editor's observation here, that it is for:the 
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admirers of the imperious Elizabeth to say how far she would have 
approved (had she been conscious of the fact) of having the bones 
of her great rival placed so near her own. 

With regard to the James’s children, there are very many proofs 
in the present work, of his solicitude and constant endeavours to 
secure their best interests. The first masters were appointed to 
superintend their education ; nor was the bent of their natural incli- 
nations thwarted in any case, unless for their own welfare, even when 
these inclinations were foreign to their father’s tastes. Prince 
Henry, unlike the king, it would appear, delighted in armour, and 
had his fancy gratified. 

“To John Douglas, Gentleman, appointed to go to the Prince of Bruns- 
wick with armour and other things prepared by the late Prince to be sent 
unto him, the sum of 40/. by way of reward for his travail, charges, and 
expenses in his said journey. By general writ current. 400. 

“To William Pickering, his Majesty’s master workman in the office of 
the armoury, the sum of 200/., in full payment of 340/., for one rich ar- 
mour, with all pieces complete, fairly gilt and graven, by the command- 
ment of his Majesty’s late dear son, Prince Henry, valued at that worth, 
whereof formerly received by the said William Pickering of the said late 
Prince the sum of 140/., to be paid to him or his assign. By writ, dated 
1ith of July, 1614. 2002.” | 

May there not have been some warlike propensities lurking in his 
Majesty’s own breast ? 

“To William Underwood, executor unto Ulrick Nestley, the sum of 
20/., by way of reward for an engine for war made by the said Nestley for 
his Majesty’s special service, delivered into the Office of the Ordnance, for 
which no satisfaction hath as yet been made. By writ, dated 6th of No- 
vember, 1608. 20/.” 

Mr. D’Israeli has lately furnished an anecdote, from an unpub- 
lished letter, which puts in a strong light James’s conjugal atten- 
tions and affections, which have so often been impugned. As 
paves by the editor, it runs thus :—‘‘ The queen, shooting at a 

eer, mistook her mark, and killed Jewell, the king’s most special 
hound, at which he stormed exceedingly a while, but, after he knew 
who did it, he was soon pacified, and with much kindness, wished 
her not to be troubled with it, as he should love her never the worse; 
and next day sent her a diamond worth 2,000/., as a legacy from 
his dead dog’’—a sufficient inducement, adds Mr. Devon, for her 
Majesty to kill the whole pack. These Records, however, contain a 
vast number of proofs of the king’s tenderness towards his wife, as 
she is very frequently designated. He seems to have paid singular 
regard to her tastes in regard to amusements and entertainments, 
to which she was extremely partial. We quote two instances. 

“To Inego Jones, gentleman, the sum of 100/., towards the making of 
such necessary provisions for the Queen’s mask as he is presently employed 
about, according to the certificate thereof, signed by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s house, and the 
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Earl of Worcester, Master of his Majesty’s horse. By writ, dated 4th day 


of March, 1609. 1000. 
«To Inigo Jones, appointed by the Right Honourable the Earls of Suf- 


folk and Worcester, for receipt thereof, the sum of 200/.,to be by him 
employed about the charges of the (Jueen’s masque. By writ, dated the 
26th day of Novemver, 1610. 200/.”’ 

A great number of artists and scientific characters are mentioned 
in these Records, as well as the works and services they performed, 
and the rewards they received. We can only find room for one or 
two examples. 

‘To Daniel Mittens, his Majesty’s picture-drawer, the sum of 120/., in 
full satisfaction for a copy of ‘Titian’s great Venus, by him made and de- 
livered in at Whitehall, for his Majesty’s use and service, without account, 
imprest, or other charge, to be set upon him, his heirs executors, admini- 
strators, or assigns, for the same, or any part thereof. By writ, dated 3rd 
of July last, 1625. 1207. 

“To Philip Jacobson, merchant, the sum of 1,000/. for one fair large 
diamond ring, with his Majesty’s arms engraven therein. By writ, dated 
19th of January, 1615. 10000.” 


He must have been no mean sculptor who could engrave on dia- 
mond. D Israeli surmises that this seal found its way to the trea- 
sures of the Persian monarch. James appears to have been con- 
stantly distributing jewels, golden ornaments, and munificent pre- 
sents, to foreign ambassadors and princes, to his own officers of 
state, and nobility, as well as to the members of his own family. 
Indeed, the editor states that these presents, as set down in the 
present volume, amount to more than 150,000/. of money at that 
time. There is also a list of celebrated persons, strung together by 
Mr. Devon, whom the king had constantly in his service, who re- 
ceived from him signal marks of favour, and whose works were 
highly valued, as shewn by the sums given for them. We have, 
for example, already seen what was allowed for a copy of ‘Titian’s 
great Venus; we may also quote a notice of other portraits, the 
subject of one of which is familiar to the readers of Scott’s “ Peveril 


of the Peak.” 


“ To Daniel Mittens, his Majesty’s painter, as well the sum of 40/. fot 
two half-pictures of his Majesty and the Queen, to be sent to the Queen 
of Bohemia, and 40%. for a picture at large of Jeffry the dwarf, in a wood 
or wilderness, delivered at Saint James’s, and 105/. for two pictures of his 
Majesty at large, with a prospect and a crown and sceptre, &c., delivered 
to the Lord Chamberlain and the late Bishop of London; and likewise 
180/. for two pictures of his Majesty at large, given to the late Viscount 
Dorchester and Master Thomas Cary; and one picture of the King and 
Queen’s Majesty, both half-way in one piece, for the cabinet at Denmark- 
house, &c.: as also the sum of 35/. in part of 90/. for a picture of his Ma- 
jesty in whole length delivered to the said Viscount Dorchester, and a pic- 
ture of the late Earl of Pembroke delivered into the gallery at Whitehall, 
appearing by four bills of the particulars thereof, signed by the Earl of 
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Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord Chamberlain to his Majesty. By writ 
of Privy Seal dormant, dated 11th of July, 1627. 400/.” 

King James’s attachment to an Arcadian life, and the: sports of 
the field, are amply exhibited in this volume ; while the following 
entries, from among many others of a like character, may well esta- 


blish his claim to have been enrolled in any Zoological Society that 
ever has existed. 


‘*To William Walker, as well the sum of 40/., for charges laid out by 
him for the keeping of certain fowl for his Majesty’s use, for which he 
hath yet had no allowance, as also the sum of 8/., for the charges of cer- 
tain ostriches and boars brought out of France to his Highness. By writ, 
dated 11th October, 1608. 48, 

“To William Gatacre, Esq., the sum of 16/. 13s. 4d., parcel of his 
penny fees and wages of 100 marks, for his attendance and charges in 

reeding, feeding, and dieting of cocks of the game for his Highness’s re- 
creation, being appointed to attend his Majesty in that service, in regard 
of the infirmity of George Colmer, his Majesty’s cockmaster. By writ, 
dated 4th August, 1607. 16/. 13s. 4d. 

“To William Stallenge, Esquire, the sum of 258/. 2s. 5d., without ac- 
count, imprest, or other charge to be set upon him, his executors, admi- 
nistrators, or assigns, for the same, or for any part thereof, for the charges 
of silk-worms, committed to his care and keeping, for mulberry leaves, 
sweet wood, and other necessarics for them, until the 25th of March, 1611, 
last past, appearing by an account thereof taken by Francis Goston, Es- 
quire, one of the auditors of the imprests. By writ, dated 7th of May, 
1611. 2582. 2s. 5d. 

‘* To the Commissioners of our Treasurer, and to the Under-Treasurer 
and Chamberlains of our Exchequer, greeting. Whereas our servant 
Robert Wood, keeper of our cormorants, ospreys, and otters, hath, for the 
better bringing up and keeping of our said cormorauts, ospreys, and otters, 
for our disport, compounded with our right trusty and well-beloved the 
Lord Danvers for a lease for years of a parcel of ground within the 
Vine-garden, at Westminster, wherein the said Wood hath undertaken 
to make nine fish-ponds, the same to be paled and stored with sundry 
sorts of fish, with a sluice to bring water out of the Thames to the 
said ponds, and also to build a house of brick to keep the said cor- 
morants, ospreys, and otters in, and to perform other things requisite 
for such a work, the charges of the whole amounting to the sum of 
286/.,as by a bill of the particulars, subscribed by Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Knight, herewith sent unto you, doth appear; and he hath 
already finished a great part of the same work. We will and com- 
mand you, of our treasure in the receipt of our Exchequer, to cause 
payment to be made to the said Robert Wood, or to his assigns, of 
the said sum of 286/., for the causes aforesaid; and these our letters 
shall be your sufficient warrant and discharge in this behalf. Given 
under our Privy Seal at our palace of Westminster, &c. 

Ep. ANTHONY. 

“To George Machen, Robert Gerne, and Andrew Jack, who brought 
his Majesty’s elks from the Count Palatine of Weare, the sum of 30/. the 
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piece, as of his Majesty’s free gift for their reward, without imprest, ac- 
count, or other charge to be set upon them, or any of them, for the 
same, or any part thereof. By writ, dated the last of February last, 
1624. 904.” 

We conclude with one extract more, which is particularly worthy 
of notice. 

“To Sir Thomas Wilson, Knight, keeper of his Majesty’s papers and 
records at Whitehall, the sum of 200/., in part of payment of 400/., 
by way of reward for his extraordinary service and attendance in the 
said office, with his clerks and servants, for his Majesty’s especial service 
and affairs, for many years past, and for translating, abridging, collecting, 
and transcribing divers and sundry business for his Majesty’s service, at 
sundry times, until the end of February last, 1619; and for his service, 
sent for his Majesty’s especial service, to Sir Walter Raletgh, Knight, at 
the Tower, where he remained by the space of six weeks, anno 1618, and 
for sundry other his charges and expenses during the said time; which 
said sum of 400/. is in full satisfaction of all his former demands until the 
said last of February, 1619. By writ, dated 6th of November 1608, and 
writ confirmed, dated the last of July, 1618. 200/.” 

Upon this entry we need not do more than follow the editor’s 
suggestions, especially when we learn from a different part of the 
volume, that this Sir Thomas Wilson was not merely Keeper of his 
Majesty’s Papers and Records, but was rewarded for translating, 
abridging, transcribing, and arranging the Burleigh historical col- 
lection. Is it not most probable that this said keeper and translator 
of ancient documents, was eminently serviceable to Raleigh in the 
execution of that great work, ‘‘ The History of the World?” When, 
as is well known, we find that that finished ps able commander, 
rich poet, profound philosopher, skilful diplomatist and statesman, 
and recondite historian, was familiar with the most celebrated men 
of genius and learning of his day, in every walk of science and of 
literature, besides this Sir Thomas Wilson, the wonder in some 
degree vanishes as regards the completion of his renowned work, 
composed and compiled during his imprisonment. But the grounds 
of such suggestions, and the ascertainment of many facts not less 
important and curious, are every where scattered through the 
volume before us, and will no doubt hereafter be made use of, by 
every person who wishes to correct the errors, or confirm the con- 
jectures, which have hitherto been allowed to exist, in reference to 
periods of unexampled interest in the annals of the British empire. 





Art. 1V.— The Mining Review, and Journal of Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy. Conducted by Henry Encuisu, Esq., F.G.S. London : 
Simpkin & Co. 1836. 


Ir will strike the contemplative philosopher as a singular anomaly 
in the history of the human mind, that while with comprehensive 
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grasp it had measured the heavens, and weighed all the planets of 
the solar system, and with telescopic eye was exploring the confines 
of the universe, the earth, and all the interesting phenomena which 
it has since disclosed, were disregarded. Elated by their splendid 
discoveries in space, astronomers seem to have looked with contempt 
upon the earth beneath their feet, or at most to have regarded it 
merely as a station from which their observations upon surrounding 
objects were made, for which purpose a knowledge of its form and 
position was all that was necessary. But those times are now past ; 
we behold, at the present day, many of the most illustrious geniuses 
of which this age can boast, betaking themselves to the task of un- 
veiling its spacious labyrinths, and revealing to our wondering eyes, 
the remains of innumerable tribes of animals and birds, which once 
walked upon its surface, or made its groves echo with the melody 
of their song, but of whose species no traces are now to be met with 
among living beings. 

The recent great progress that the science of geology has made, 
both in this country, and throughout the civilized world, by inves- 
tigating the various strata which compose the crust of the globe, and 
their connexion with the physical features of its surface, has aided 
the researches of the practical miner in his operations for discover- 
ing the hidden treasures concealed in the bosom of the earth, as is 
evidenced by the improved and improving methods of commencing 
and carrying on mining explorations at the present time. 

We visited, recently, the ancient mines of the counties of Corn- 
wall and Devonshire. The spectacle of enterprise, industry, and 
prosperity, which we there beheld, was most imposing to the eye, 
and most instructive to the mind. Smiling villages were spread 
out in peace and abundance beneath ov ershadowing peaks, and the 
dwellings of cultivated competency, together with warehouses stored 
with the products of the mines, met us wherever we turned. Here 
was the centre of a vast business, which vivified the surrounding 
country, converting the wildest waste into a theatre of active life, 
giving a stimulus to individual enterprise, and creating an inex- 
haustible source of wealth to the counties in which they lay. We left 
the scene, with a strong and abiding sense of the energy and spirit 
of our people, with renewed admiration of the resources and destinies 
of our country, and with deep-felt gratitude to that bountiful Provi- 
dence which bestowed upon us this our happy land. We cannot 
hope to communicate our feelings and impressions by words; the 
scene should be seen to be appreciated ; ; nor shall we attempt to 
do so. Neither shall we devote much of our space to speculations 
or inquiries concerning the geological history, formation, or natural 
character, of these mines. The objects we have in view are more 
plain and practical. We have collected, from personal observation, 
from ¢orrespondence, and from a large mass of printed matter, a 
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variety of facts respecting the production and commerce of this 
mineralogical portion of the empire, a summary statement of which 
we propose to lay before the readers of the Review. 

Cornwall and Devonshire abound in mineral treasures of the 
most useful kinds, out of which mineral deposits, much of the actual 
grandeur and opulence of Great Britain have sprung. On a future 
occasion we may recur to the deposits of iron ore, but at present 
we must confine ourselves to a descriptive notice of those called the 
Consolidated and United Mines of Cornwall; for which purpose 
we shall make use of an extract from the work at the head of this 
article. 

‘* The Consolidated Mines, or more familarly ‘ Consols,’ are situated in 
the parish of Gwennap, being nearly three miles eastward of Redruth, 
and about a mile south-east of the village of St. Day. 

“ The distance of the Consclidated Mines from the north coast at Por- 
treath is about seven miles, and from the navigable part of Restrongett 
creek (which opens into Falmouth harbour) about four miles, Itis from 
the latter that the produce of the mines is shipped for Swansea, while the 
coal, and other articles required by them, are received from thence in re- 
turn; the whole of this traffic being carried on by means of the Redruth 
Railway, which passes through the north part of the Consolidated Mines 
for the whole length of the sett, being carried round the side of a range of 
hills on which the principal dressing floors and mine buildings are situated. 
The advantage of such a medium of conveyance for a traffic so extensive 
will readily be appreciated, and it is still further increased by branches 
extending from the main line to the principal dressing floors and coal 
yards in different parts of the mines, thus enabling the transport of ore, 
coal, &c., between the mines and the wharfs on Restrongett creek, to be 
wholly carried on by tram wagons. 

“ The great adit commences about half a mile eastward of the Conso- 
lidated Mines, the main line passes through a valley north of the mines, 
running nearly parallel to the Redruth Railway. The adit branches off 
in several places to these and other neighbouring mines, the main line 
continuing in a westerly direction towards Chacewater. 

“ The Consolidated Mines, as their name implies, form one of the nu- 
merous instances which have occurred of late years of several detached 
mines being combined in the same general plan of working and manage- 
ment; a system from which, in this and other cases, the most beneficial 
results have arisen. The five following mines were formerly included 
within the Consolidated sett; Cusvea, Wheal Fortune, Wheal Lovelace, 
East Wheal Virgin, and West Wheel Virgin: each of which (exeepting 
Cusvea, in which butlittlehad been done) had been worked toaconsiderable 
extent, and yielded large returns as separate mines previous to the sett 
being consolidated ; the arrangements for which were made in the latter 
part of 1818, but notfully carried into effect till thefollowing year. Before 
this time, however, the working of the whole had, from various causes, 
been suspended for several years. During the intervening period {the 
mines became filled with water, and the. works, both on the surface and 
underground, had fallen into a state of considerable dilapidation. * 

‘ The situation of the Consolidated Mines is somewhat peculiar, being 
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along the brow of a range of steep hills, which follows nearly the same di- 
rection as the principal lodes, and declines also at both extremities of the 
sett. This elevated situation occasions the engine houses, mine buildings, 
and machinery, which are thickly distributed over the surface, to be very 
conspicuous ; thus affording from several neighbouring eminences a very 
interesting coup d’ail of an extensive mining establishment. 

“ The ‘ sett’ (as the ground included within the boundary of a mine is 
proyincially termed) extends from near the mouth of the great adit east- 
ward, to within a short distance of the village of Carharack westward; 
being above 1,500 fathoms, or about a mile and three quarters in length, 
and averaging about three hundred fathoms in breadth. ‘The direction of 
the sett, like that of the principal iodes which it includes, is nearly east 
and west. : 

«The northern boundary of the sett, for the greater part of its length, 
is a small stream running at the foot of the range of hills before men- 
tioned : this stream runs into Restrongett Creek, and is the same into 
which the great adit discharges itself. The southern boundary is an ir- 
regular imaginary line, running somewhat parallel to this stream over the 
elevated ground called Coisgarne Downs. The steep escarpment of the 
range of hills comprehended within the sett is turned towards the north, 
and comes down abruptly to the stream; to the south it declines very 
gradually towards the United Mines, which are situated on lodes parallel 
to the Consols, and about half a mile distant from the former, Coisgarne 
Downs being formed by the intermediate space. 

* The limits of the Consolidated Mines, when first worked as one con- 
cern, were as above described, but they now include a much larger tract 
of ground, owing to the United Mines having been added to the concern 
after the suspension of the working by the late adventurers in 1824. 
These mines had also been consolidated, and included two mines called 
Ale and Cakes and Poldory, both of which were extensively worked, and 
were formerly very productive. 

‘« The United Mines adjoin the Consolidated sett to the south for nearly 
two-thirds of its length, comprehending within their limits the broad flat 
top and opposite escarpment of the range of hills before mentioned. To 
the east the boundary is formed by an imaginary line crossing the country 
to the west by the ‘ great cross-course,’ and to the south partly by a 
stream running nearly parallel to that which bounds the Consolidated 
Mines to the north. 

‘‘ The United Mines sett is somewhat of a rectangular form, the length 
being about eight hundred fathoms, and the average breadth about six 
hundred fathoms, Wheal Squire sett, which adjoins the United Mines 
to the westward, has very recently been added to the concern. The area 
of the three setts is thus about twelve hundred acres, or nearly two square 
miles ; and, although the nominal distinction of Consolidated and United 
Mines is still preserved, the whole must be regarded as one concern. 

“The. Consolidated sett includes, therefore, the eight separate mines 
above mentioned, together with some other workings of less importance, 
the whole comprehended within the space before described, which is 
nearly surrounded by extensive mines, most of which are, or have been, 


extremely productive either of tin or copper, but principally the lat- 
ter.”—pp. 17—20. ) 
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In the immediate neighbourhood of the Consolidated and United 
Mines, are others of a very valuable and productive description ; and 
while speaking of these, we cannot help remarking upon the folly of 
so many of our countrymen being duped into speculations of foreign 
mining operations, when, at the same time, many of our mines are 
unworked, which would yield an average rate of profit fully equal to 
any foreign mines which have been worked by British capital. Re- 
lating to the mines previously adverted to, we take the following 
from the work on our table. 


“ These mines have long given celebrity and importance to the parish 
of Gwennap, in which most of them are situated, and the large and pro-~ 
fitable returns afforded by many of them are well known. ! 

“The tract of ground above described as comprehended within the 
Consolidated and United sett is generally barren; the more elevated por- 
tion is almost entirely waste land, but the sides of the hills and valleys, 
especially in the eastern and southern parts, are enclosed and cultivated. 
Some idea, however, may be formed of the mineral wealth of this tract, 
when it is stated that within the last sixty or eighty years it has afforded 
metallic produce to the amount, probably, of five or six millions sterling. 

“ The geological structure, although interesting, does not present any 
very remarkable peculiarities, as it nearly resembles that of the surround-' 
ing district. The Consolidated and United setts are almost entirely com- 
posed of ‘ killas,’ or primary clay slate, resting immediately on the gra- 
nite of Carn Marth, which, at the western extremity of the sett, dips 
below the killas at a considerable angle, appearing to vary from about: 
twenty-five to thirty degrees. The colour of the killas near the surface 
is generally brownish, with occasionally a tinge of red; in depth, a dull or 
blueish grey is most common, but it is often white, or nearly so, particu- 
larly in the United Mines. The texture of this rock is generally fine 
grained and slaty ; and its stratification, if that term can be applied to the 
slaty cleavage which it presents, is often highly inclined, and appears to 
have a tendency to conform with the underlying body of granite ; but, in 
this respect, it is by no means regular. ‘The killas is generally of only a 
moderate degree of hardness—none of those very compact channels of 
ground, approaching to greenstone, occurring here, which are known in 
some of the other mines of this district. 

‘« The surface is entirely covered with alluvial matter to the depth of 
two or three feet, and in the vallies considerably more. Below this cover- 
ing the killas is loose and broken for several feet before coming to the 
firm and solid rock, which is generally reached at from ten to twenty feet 
below the surface. In some parts of the sett the killas is quarried, but 
only for common purposes. 

“* Elvan,’ or porphyry, occurs in considerable abundance in several 
parts of the Consolidated sett. In some places this rock is found tra- 
Versing the killas in regular channels, forming what are termed ‘ elvan 
courses ;’ in others it appears to exist in large and irregular masses, inter- 
posed in the kilias, and holding a general direction nearly east and west, » 

‘* In the eastern part of the Consolidated sett, a channel of elvan is seen 
traversing Wheal Fortune and Cusvea. Its direction, like that-of ‘the 
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other elvan courses known in these mines, appears to be about twenty 
degrees north of east and south of west. The width is from eight to ten 
fathoms, and its underlie, which is to the north, is very considerable, 
being nine feet per fathom, or making an angle of about thirty-five de- 
grees with the horizon. This channel of elvan is seen in Wheal Fortune 
at the 190 fathom level, and in Cusvea at the 110 fathom level. It 
appears to come to the surface in an adjoining mine to the south, 
called Wheal Friendship, and, from its situation, it very possibly be- 
longs to the large irregular mass which will be presently noticed as 
traversing Coisgarne Downs; nor would it seem improbable that other 
elvan courses, known in these mines, are also connected with the same 
mass. Achannel of elvan is also seen near Pearce’s shaft, in the workings 
upon Deeble’s lode, at the 140 and 150 fathom levels. 

“In the central part of the Consolidated Mines, another channel of el- 
van occurs in Wheal Virgin, running in a direction nearly parallel to the 
former. Farther westward this channel has been seen in some workings 
upon a tin vein, which exhibits the singular phenomenon, occasionally 
observed in Cornwall, of a fissure formed between the killas and elvan— 
the north wall of this vein being formed of killas, while the south 1s com- 
posed of elvan. In the north part of the United Mines, a channel of el- 
van appears at the surface in a soft decomposed state, nearly resembling 
clay, and is excavated for making bricks. 

‘In the south part of the United Mines sett a channel of elvan is seen 
in East Ale and Cakes, but has not been traced for any distance. 

‘The principal body of elvan known in the Consolidated sett is, how- 
ever, that which traverses Coisgarne Downs in a somewhat easterly and 
westerly direction. ‘This appears to bea large and irregular mass of great 
width and extent, penetrating the killas in various directions ; not much, 
however, is known of it, from the ground in which it occurs having been but 
little explored by mining operations, with the exception of a few shallow 
excavations near the surface. ; 

‘** Elvan is known in several other parts of the United Mines and Wheal 
Squire, apparently in similar irregular masses, extending in a nearly eas- 
terly and westerly direction. 

“ The elvan found in these mines varies a good deal in texture and ap- 
pearance. The colour is usually a light brcewn, but often greenish or 
greyish ; the texture and composition is sometimes not very unlike that of 
granite ; the porphyritic structure is frequently very distinct, while cften it 
is scarcely, or not at all, discernible, and the elvan then resembles a com- 
pact siliclous rock. These different appearances are found in the same 
course of elvan, and even at no great distance. So far as I have had an 
opportunity of observing, the large grained and porphyritic elvan occurs 
chiefly in the body of the mass, where this rock is most distant from the 
killas, while the fine grained and compact varieties occur in the sides of 
the channels, where the elvan approaches most nearly to the killas or is 
in contact with it and the junction appears generally to be extremely close 
*andperfect, the walls of the two rocks being very decided and meeting 

each other exactly. 
~ "This perfect contact may be remarked even in those cases where the 


killas and elvan mutually penetrate each other in the most irregular 
manner, 
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'« ] have also in some cases observed the killas, at its junction with the 
elvan, converted into a very compact substance considerably resembling 
flinty slate, and hard enough readily to give fire with steel.” —pp, 21-24. 

Regarding the question of the origin of the works, raised through 
the abundance of porphyry which occur in the mines of Cornwall, 
British geologists are at variance in their opinions ; but perhaps fu- 
ture and more extended observations, added to the researches al- 
ready made, may determine with greater accuracy the elvan courses, 
and settle the existing dispute ; which, as it has no reference to the 
subject embraced in this article, we shall not further allude to, but 
proceed to give a full description of the United and Consolidated 
‘Mines. As to the size of the lodes, the observationsof Mr. English 
are :— 

«The mineral veins, or ‘ ludes’, worked in the Consolidated and United 
Mines are large aud regular, and very numerous. There are about eight 
or ten which may be called principal lodes, besides a great number of 
smaller lodes, or ‘branches,’ either running parallel to, or crossing the 
former. 

“The direction of the principal lodes is either very nearly east, and 
west, or a few degrees north of east and south of west; that of the smaller 
ones, or contre lodes, is nearly nortli-east and south-west. The width 
of the principal lodes in the Consolidated Mines averages about three feet, 
but occasionally reaches four or five, and even eight or ten feet; the lat- 
ter size is, however, very rare. In the United Mines four or five feet is 
the usual width of the main lodes, the branches being in both mines 
generally of a much smaller size, not exceeding twelve or eighteen inches. 

“The underlie of most of the principal lodes, both in the Consolidated 
and United Mines, is turned to the north, and usually from one to two 
feet per fathom ; but the underlie of the smaller lodes is generally in a 
contrary direction, or south, thus occasioning them to intersect the. for- 
mer in depth. 

“ The metalliferous contents of these lodes is much the same with those 
occurring in most of the adjacent mines, as noticed in a preceding paper*. 
Their chief and most valuable produce is copper pyrites, or the yellow 
copper ore common to most of the mines of Cornwall. Native copper, 
peacock copper, purple copper, grey copper, the blue and green carbon 
ate and red oxide of copper, with some other varieties, are also occasign- 
ally found, but in comparatively small quantities. In the United Miner, 
and more rarely in the Consolidated Mines, native copper has sometimes 
been raised in greater abundance than is usually the case with this mi- 
neral. 

“The ores are generally accompanied by iron, and arsenical_pyrites, 
occasionally by blende and other substances. The vein-stone consists 
almust entirely of quartz, often crystallized and intermixed with some of 
the minerals above mentioned. Gossan occurs very generally in the backs 


of the lodes; it is commonly soft, and confains a great deal of ferruginous 
matter. 
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“The singular cavities called in Cornwall ‘ voughs’ are seen in many 
of the lodes; they vary in size, but are not usually more than from a few 
inches to two or three feetin extent. The interior is generally lined with 
erystallized quartz and pyrites, but occasionally presents more rare and 
valuable mineral specimens. 

“The productive portions of the lodes are generally of great length, 
forming a very considerable proportion of their whole longitudinal extent, 
and averaging from two to three hundred fathoms long, although of course 
subject to many fluctuations inthis distance. The ‘ courses of ore’ may, 
perhaps, be said to extend from fifty to eighty fathoms or more in length. 
The better class of ores, or those technically termed ‘* good work,’ are 
little or often not at all mixed with spar or extraneous substances; their 
produce is very high, parcels of them having sometimes averaged twelve 
or fifteen, and even twenty or more, per cent. The poorer ores are a 
good deal intermixed with quartz and pyrites, and do not, perhaps, ave- 
rage more than four or five per cent. The native copper occasionally 
met with is laid by separately, and sold from time to time in small parcels, 
when sufficient quantity has been accumulated. ‘These parcels average 
from seventy to eighty per cent. 

‘Of the rarer minerals produced by these mines, and known to the 
mineralogist as cabinet specimens, the following are the principal :—na- 
tive copper, crystallized in cubes, chiefly from the western part of the 
Consolidated Mines—in thin arborescent laminz and capillary crystals, 
chiefly from the United Mines. The first of these is the form in which 
it is here most abundantly found; the laminz of copper occur chiefly in 
the cross-courses, and frequently also in the fissures of the killas near the 
lodes. The red oxide and blue carbonate of copper have occasionally 
been found in various parts of the Consolidated Mines. 

“In the Consolidated Mines, besides some others of less importance, 
there are two principal cross-courses, running from ten to fifteen degrees 
west of north and east of south. The eastern one traverses Wheal For- 
tune; the western passes between East and West Wheal Virgin, and 
heaves the lodes about four or five fathoms. The latter also traverses the 
United Mines, where it heaves the lodes, but not considerably. 

“In East Ale and Cakes there is another cress-course running about 
twenty degrees east of north and west of south, which heaves the lode for 
a few feet. 

“The western part of the United Mines is bounded by the great cross- 
course which runs about twenty-five degrees west of north and east of 
south, or very nearly in the line of the magnetic meridian, and heaves the 
lodes about twenty fathoms. Between the great cross-course and the 
one before mentioned as traversing Wheal Virgin, in the Consolidated 
Mines, a distance of 240 fathoms, the ground is intersected and broken up 
jn a remarkable manner by several other cross-courses and fluccans, all of 
which heave the lodes, but generally not more than from two to five or 
six fathoms. In Wheal Squire the country is intersected by several 
branches of the great cross-course, all of which heave the lodes fur a con- 
siderable distance, in some cases 19 or 20 fathoms. 

* The cruss-courses are chiefly composed of quartz and clay ;. the fluc- 
cans consist entirely of the latter. The width of the principal cross- 
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courses is from two or three to eight or ten feet; the great cross-course 
even exceeds this; but the fluccans are generally much smaller, not ex- 
ceeding two or three feet in width. The underlie of the principal cross- 
courses is eastward, and from one to two feet per fathom.”—pp. 24—28. 


Having now described the situation, extent, and local peculiari- 
ties of the Consolidated and United Mines, and also made some re- 
marks upon the geological tract in which they are situated, which 
we completed by some observations and extracts regarding the 
nature of the metalliferous deposit there found, we shall next direct 
our readers’ attention to the principal objects of interest in the 
working of these mines, beginning at the eastern extremity of thesett, 
passing through first the Consolidated, and then the United Mines, 
describing both the underground operations, and the most impor- 
tant and interesting objects on the surface. But it may be useful 
to give, in the first place, their names, which are as follow :— 


“ Eastern or Wheal Fortune District, Pearce’s District, Job's or 
Middle District, and Western District; a division which will in some 
measure serve to facilitate the task of describing workings so complicated 
and extensive as those to which our attention is directed. 

“The Eastern or Wheal Fortune District, extends from the eastern 
extremity of the sett, to Michell’s shaft, a distance of about 400 fathoms ; 
it contains four engine shafts, one of whichis not at present used, three 
drawing shafts furnished with steam whims, and nine whim and footway 
shafts, being altogether sixteen in number, and the deepest about 425 fa- 
thoms below the surface; there are also three water wheels variously 
employed. The levels are here greatly extended, and the district furnishes 
about a fourth part of the total produce of the concern. It comprehends 
the two mines called Wheal Fortune and Cusvea, which are worked on 
two main lodes, called respectively Wheal Fortune load and Cusvea lode, 
running parallel to each other; the latter being about 100 fathoms south 
of the former, and their direction about 15 degrees north of east and south 
of west. The inclination of these lodes is also the same, both having a 
north underlie of about two feet per fathom. 

«A branch of the great Adit enters the central part of Wheal Fortune, 
and from thence it is extended upon the lode fora considerable distance. 
The depth at which it enters the shafts is generally from 25 to 30 fa- 
thoms. Another branch, driven suuth on a cross-course, enters Cusvea 
lode, and is also extended westward upon it; the depth at which it enters 
the shafts is also from 25 to 30 fathoms, no more. 

“ Previous to the consolidating of these mines, Wheal Fortune had 
been very extensively worked as a separate concern, and had reached the 
depth of about 160 fathoms below the surface, but was suspended about 
the year 1809. The drainage was then effected by two shafts called Wheal 
Fortune Engine-shaft (now Bawden’s) and West Engine-shaft, the former 
of which cut the lode at the 100 fathom level, and followed both perpen- 
dicularly, and upon the underlie to the 130, and the latter at the 80 fa- 
thom level, and continued perpendicularly to the 120. | 

‘“‘ These shafts are 100 fathoms apart, and were placed so as to ¢o 
mand a rich and extensive course of ore, lying chiefly between and to the. 
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westward of them. The workings were carried to the 134 fathom level, 
at Bawden’s, to the eastward of which but little was done ; at the West 
Engine- shaft. they reached the 120 fathom level, and in the western part 
of the mine were extended to the 50 and 90 fathom levels. 

‘‘When the present adventurers commenced operations in 1819, a 
ninety-inch cylinder engine was erected on Bawden’s engine-shaft, which 
having laid dry this part of the mines, the sinking of the shaft was re- 
sumed and continued to the 150 fathom level, below which the engine 
was found unable to effect the drainage. Another engine being thus 
rendered necessary, and the situation of the West Engine-shaft, which 
had in the mean time been also sunk to the 150 fathom level, and was 
therefore 70 fathoms below the point where it had cut the lode, renderin 
it ill adapted to working the mine still deeper, it was determined in 1824 
to sink both a new engine-shaft and whim-shaft in the same part of the 
mine, to cut the lode considerably below all the former workings, and 
command to a great depth the same ore ground which had formerly been 
worked by means of the West Engine-shaft. ‘The site fixed upon for the 
new shafts was opposite to the old one, and forty fathoms further north, so 
that they would cut the lode at about 250 fathoms in depth. By 
working upen several points at once, the new shafts, which were com. 
menced about the beginning of the year 1825, were got down to the 150 
fathom level early in 1827, or in little more than two years. An en- 
gine of ninety-inch cylinder was then erected upon the engine-shaft, and 
a steam whim on the whim-shaft, which was sunk within a short distance 
of the former. In compliment to the distinguished engineer by whomall 
the first engines on these mines were erected, the new shaft was called 
Woolf’s Engine-shaft. 

“The sinking of this shaft has since been continued without interup- 
tion,and has gone on at the rate of about ten fathoms a year, the sump 
being now some distance below the 230 fathum level. 

This shaft, together with its appendages of pit-work and machinery, 
may be said to exhibit one of the most interesting examples of the ad- 
vanced state which the art of mining has attained in this country, and re- 
quires therefore particular notice, both on this account and frem being one 
of the decpest points below the level of the sea to which the miner has ever 
penetrated in Cornwall, or, indeed, in any part of the world, although in 
depth from the surface it og in many cases, been exceeded. 

* Owing to the slope of the ground corresponding with the underlie of 
the lode, this shaft reaches the adit at the depth of thirteen fathoms below 
the surface, although the back of the lode and most of the old shafts are 
considerably more elevated. : 

‘‘ Below the adit the shaft is extended to the depth of about 235 fa- 
thoms, making a total depth of 248; and as the adit is here elevated about 
seven fathoms above the sea-level, the bottom of the shaft extends 228 
fathoms or about 1,370 feet below it, and may yet attain a much greater 
depth. . It must be observed, however, that several other shafts in the 
Consolidated Mines are very nearly as deep as the above under the sea 
level; from the surface, indeed, some are much deeper. It will thus be 
seen, that these mines are peculiarly adapted for observations on the pro- 
gressive increase of temperature in depth, which. has excited so much 
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attention; nor could this interesting subject be, perhaps, better elucidated 
than by aregular system of observations simultaneously carried on from 
time to time in different parts in them. , 

“ This pit-work of Woolf’s Engine-shaft presents an admirable speci- 
men of that important branch of mining apparatus; .the recent period of 
its construction, and its application to-an entirely new shaft, allowing the 
most perfect arrangement to be carried into effect. The water is raised 
toadit by eight lifts of fourteen inch pumps, each lift being from twenty- 
five to thirty fathoms high. All of the lifts are plunger-pumps, excepting 
the bottom one, which is drawing lift, as is the usual practice in Cornwall. 

‘The great weight uf the pump rod (the upper part of which is com- 
posed of two rods about twelve inches square, and joined by bolts and 
strapping plates of immense strength), together with its set-offs and con- 
nections, is counterpoised by two heavy balance-bobs placed at the surface, 
and two plunger-pumps placed under ground in the shaft, acting as ba- 
lance lifts, a method often used in Cornwall in preference to placing ba- 
lance-bobs underground, when the weight of the pump rods is too gteat 
to be counterpoised at the surface only 

“ There is no division in the shaft; the footway which extends from 
the surface to the bottom being entirely open to it, as is usually the case. 
The perfect construction of the pit work is strongly evidenced by the 
small amount of leakage which, notwithstanding the number and height 
of the columns, and the consequent great pressure of the water, is ex- 
tremely trifling, being indeed very inconsiderable in all the shafts of these 
mines,”—pp. 28—32. 


The extraordinary increase of machinery used in mining 
operations, together with the application of steam to so many pur- 
poses in metalliferous discovery, is, of itself, a proof of the advance- 
ment of mineralogical study among the artisans of the mine. Of 
these inventions the most useful is Woolf’s engine, which deserves a 
particular notice from us ; for which purpose we extract a description 
of-it from the work before us. 


“ Woolf’s engine is deserving of particular notice, from its great size, 
from being probably the most perfect ever constructed by the eminent 
engineer whose name it bears, and as one which has very materially con- 
tributed to the present high rate of duty, although in this respect it is 
now surpassed by Davey’s engine at the Consolidated Mines, and some 
others. Shortly after its erection (which was in the latter part of 1827), 
this engine advanced to a higher dutythan had ever before been attained, 
and thus greatly assisted to induce that spirit of emulation and improve- 
ment, then becoming general, which within the last seven or eight years 
has been productive of such beneficial effects as to raise the average duty 
of all the engines in Cornwall above thirty per cent. Sak 

‘“* The importance of these improvements, to a concern employing such 
a vast accumulation of engine power as the Consolidated Mines, will readily 
be conceived, and from the following fact its value may in some measure 
be appreciated. Notwithstanding the greatly increased depth and extension 
of the mines during the present working,-and the additional power thus 
from time to time rendered necessary, the annual expense of drainage has 
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for the last seven years been nearly stationary ; indeed, the average of the 
last three years is rather below that of the three years preceding. Other 
circumstances have undoubtedly contributed towards this important result, 
but it is to the improvements of the engines that it must principally be 
ascribed. 

‘* The progress and nature of the improvements in the engines in Corn- 
wall, which have led to their present state of perfection, has been minutely 
traced by John Taylor, Esq., who has likewise demonstrated the reality of 
effects which, except on the most perfect evidence, might have seemed 
almost incredible. 

“In the sixth number of the Mining Review, Mr. Galloway has furnished 
a very interesting analysis of the relative value which may be assigned to 
each of the improvements which have collectively produced such important 
results. 

“The general arrangement, mode of setting, and dimensions of these 
engines being still, however, not very generally known, the following par- 
ticulars respecting Woolf’s engine may not perhaps be unacceptable, as the 
gigantic machine to which they particularly relate may be considered as 
almost peculiar to the Consolidated Mines, there being but one other in 
Cornwall, or probably in the world, excepting the four at these mines, 
having cylinders of equal magnitude. 

“The engine-house is a rectangular building, twenty-four feet by thirty, 
about forty-five feet high, and very substantially built. It is divided into 
three stories, being supported by a pier of masonry resting on a strong arch 
turned below the building, the walls of which are surmounted by a gable 
roof. The cylinder occupies the centre of the ground, or lower story, 
which also contains the lower steam valves, and the lower part of the 
working gear. The cylinder is firmly fixed down in the usual manner, by 
strong bolts passing through the flanches at the bottom, and keyed in the 
vaulted space below the building. The eduction pipe passes below the 
floor in front of the cylinder, and through the wall into the condenser, which 
is placed in front of the engine-house. A door opens in front of the 
engine-house towards the shaft, another at the back, and there is a third in 
the side opening into the boiler-house. In this lower story the printed 
form required to be regularly filled up by the engine man and coal measurer, 
is hung up. 

‘« Stairs at one side of the engine-house lead to the second story, which 
contains the upper part of the cylinder, the upper steam nozles, and upper 
part of the working gear. The radius bar of the parallel motion is fixed 
in a strong piece of timber, supporting the third or top story, to which 
there is another ascent by stairs. This story is formed by the gable of the 
roof, and contains the main beam of the engine, the gudgeon of which is 
supported by a saddle fixed in the front wall of the engine-house, which is 
built of great thickness to receive it. ‘The main beam is provided with a 
counter fixed in the usual manner, and with a strong catch over the cylin- 
der to prevent injury in case of accident. In this story, a strong tackle is 
placed for raising the cap of the cylinder, when the packing of the piston 
requires to be renewed. 

“The main beam works through an aperture in front of the engine- 
house, formed immediately below the gable of the roof. A small platform, 
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level with the floor of the top story, is carried round the beam, and pro- 
tected by a railing. The end of the beam hangs over the centre of the 
shaft, and the connecting rods are suspended to it by a strong gudgeon, 
being furnished with a shoulder or catch, formed of a large beam, strapped 
and bolted on immediately over the collar of the shaft. The shears are 
about forty feet high, and placed perpendicularly over it. A large capstan 
is placed near it, and also a cathead, or smaller capstan, for light purposes. 

«With respect to the construction of the engine, but little need to be 
said, as it does not materially differ from the form and arrangement adopted 
by Watt for his pumping engines, and introduced by him into Cornwall, 
during the long period for which his patent right entitled him to their ex- 
clusive manufacture. The only deviation of consequence which has been 
introduced since that period, is the double cylinder engine of Mr. Woolf; 
but, from the great success with which the same important principle which 
distinguishes this engine (or the expansive working of high pressure steam) 
has been since practised with one cylinder, as in Watt’s engines, the latter 
more simple form is now exclusively used. 

« Great attention is paid to keeping the engine clean, and supplying the 
moving parts with oil or grease; the working gear and most important 
parts are kept bright, and the same care extends to the engine-house, which 
is well white-washed and kept perfectly clean. The cylinder, steam pipes, 
boiler, &c., are completely enveloped with proper casing in the manner now 
generally adopted, and to such an extent is the radiation of heat thus pre- 
vented, that the temperature of the engine and boiler-houses on the Con- 
solilated Mines does not generally exceed, by more than five or ten 
degrees, that of the external atmosphere, and often, indeed, scarcely varies 
from it. 

“ The boiler-house is a long rectangular building, twenty-two feet wide 
by fifty in length, and about twenty feet high ; it is attached to the side 
of the engine-house, but independent of it. The front is even with the 
front of the engine-house; the back, of course, projecting greatly be- 

ond it. r 

“ The boiler-house is furnished with two doors, one opening into the 
engine-house, the other, opposite to it, into the coal-yard. ‘The stack is 
placed near the end of the boiler-house, but is independent of it. It is 
cylindrical, about nine feet in diameter at the bottom, and six feet at the 
top, towards which it tapers outside by three or four successive reductions 
in the thickness of the brick-work, but the flue within is perfectly cylindri- 
cal, the diameter being about three feet. 

‘The coal-yard is walled round, and situated at the back of the engine- 
house ; and the branch railways belonging to the mine extending to each 
of the coal yards, the coal is delivered to them at once by the tram wagons, 
which bring it from the wharfs by the Redruth railway. 

‘The boilers are three in number; they are long cylinders, formed in 
the usual manner, of wrought iron plates, the ends are flat, but open in the 
middle to admit of a cylindrical tube which passes through them, but not 
quite concentrically ; the space between the tube and the top of the boiler 
being greater than the similar space below. 

“The chief peculiarity of these boilers consists in the fire-place being 
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situated in the tube before mentioned ; and the heat thus first passing’ 
through the boiler, instead of below itin the usual manner. After passing 
through the boiler, the heat is conveyed by a flue beneath it, and on re- 
turning to the front passes into two flues, which carry it along the sides of 
the boiler. After having thus made the circuit of the boiler four times, in 
such a manner that all the water contained must have been equally exposed 
to its action, the heat and flame are allowed to escape up the stack, which 
is placed at the end of the boiler-house. 

“ This construction and mode of setting boilers was arranged and brought 
into use by Captain Trevithick, the well-known inventor of the high pres- 
sure steam engine, and it is with boilers of this kind that the present great 
performance of the engines in Cornwall has been attained, these having 
been for many years past exclusively made use of in the mines of that 
county. 

“ About eight or nine years ago, and within a comparatively short space 
of time, several explosions of boilers thus constructed took place; apparently 
giving weight to certain objections which have been made against them; 
since that time, however, accidents have been quite as rare with these as 
with boilers of any other description, proving them to have no theoretical 
defects which may not in practice be perfectly obviated ; thus combining 
the advantages they are acknowledged to possess, with as great a degree of 
safety as hitherto has been attained by any other form. 

‘It may be observed, that the fuel used in Cornwall is almost entirely 
Welsh coal, which is chiefly composed of carbonaceous matter, and contains 
but little bitumen. The combustion of this coal produces scarcely any 
smoke,.’’"—pp. 32—38. 


We have, in the Mining Review, some further details of the 
surface works-of this district, which, in connexion with the under- 
ground operations, shows what skill, what daring, what adventure, 
what vast combinations of capital and labour, are required in these 
stupendous undertakings. 


‘The surface works of Wheal Fortune district are peculiarly interesting, 
presenting all the requisites of a large and complete mining establishment, 
which, from their local situation, are arranged in such a manner as to be 
commanded by the eye at one view—particularly from the opposite rising 
ground. ‘he back of Wheal Fortune lode ranges along the summit of the 
ridge of hills on which, as before noticed, the mine buildings are chiefly 
situated. On the brow of these hills, therefore, some of the older shafts, 
which cut the lode at a shallow level, are situated ; and also, the counting- 
honse in which the business of this part of the concern is transacted. The 
underlie of the lode corresponding with the slope of the surface, the forme? 
engine-shafts were placed some distance down the hill; and in order to 
make room for the necessary buildings, the coal-yards and dressing-floors, 
which then became requisite, from the extension and productiveness of the 
mine, the steep slope of the hill was cut away so as to form steps or ter- 
races sufficient for the above purposes. During the present working this 
process has proceeded still farther; the terraces formed for the dressing- 
floors and mine-buildings have necessarily been multiplied and extended, 
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and many fresh erections added. Woolf’s engine-shaft, as it was to cut 
the lode at a greater depth than any of the others, is situated still farther 
down the hill, or about two hundred feet below the top; thus requiring, 
together with its adjoining whim-shaft, an additional terrace or flat below 
all the others—access being had from one to the other by steps cut in the 
side of the hill in several different places. Close to this shaft, also, the 
Redruth railway ranges round the hill; and several small leats wind round 
it at different levels above, conveying water to the dressing-floors and 
engines. 

‘‘ Not far from this are two water-wheels employed in grinding ores. The 
erections, which are very numerous, consist (beside the engine-house, 
steam-whims, and their appendages) of a blacksmith’s shop, carpenter's 
shop, bucking sheds, changing sheds, &c. ; and a building very completely 
fitted up for turning and other work in the engineer’s department—the ma. 
chinery of which is worked by a large water-wheel. 

«The preceding description may furnish some idea of the general ar- 
rangements of the surface in this part of the mine; but no words can con- 
vey an adequate impression of the busy interest of the scene when viewed 
from a favourable point. It is a subject, indeed, to which even the pencil 
of the painter could hardly do justice. Groups of women and children are 
seen busily employed in the dressing-floors, men variously engaged in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine, and loaded carriages traversing the railway, while 
the immense levers of the two great engines slowly ascending and descend- 
ing with a measured pause between each stroke, form a contrast with thé 
quick rotatory motion of the water-wheels and engines employed in drawing 
ore and stuff. Sounds, too, are not wanting to enliven this scene of acti- 
vity ; the rattling of machinery, and sonorous ring of the metal under the 
smith’s hammer, are often mingled with the song of the ‘ maidens’ work- 
ing at the dressing-floors, who often break the monotony of their employ- 
ment by thus joining in concert. 

“ However interesting the scene presented by the surface may be, espe- 
cially to those who are unacquainted with the mining districts of this country, 
how greatly must its interest be increased, when it is recollected that this 
scene, apparently perfect in itself, is merely an appendage to far more ex- 
tended and important operations carried on silently and unseen in the dee 
recesses of the earth, which is here penetrated by the miner to the depth of 
fifteen hundred feet below the surface; and for the greater part of that 
distance, also, below the Jevel of the sea. Yet in this situation, and with 
a constant influx of water (for which no outlet can be obtained till brought 
nearly to the surface), amounting sometimes to five or six hundred gallons 
per minute, the miner prosecutes safely and uninterruptedly those opera- 
tions from which the more palpable scene of industry, presented by the 
surface, has resulted. It is not too much to say that mining, carried on 
upon the scale, and under the circumstances which we are contemplating, 
deserves to be ranked among the highest achievements of the daring and in- 
genuity of man.”—pp. 40—42. : 


After having so minutely described the method of working, both 
on the surface, and in the depths of the mine, in the district of 
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Wheal Fortune, it may be deemed superfluous to give any very de- 
tailed account of the operations at the others, as a similarity of 
arrangement must necessarily pervade, or nearly so, the several 
divisions which together form the Consolidated and United Mines; 
but as a general view of the economy of the whole, excluding the 
United Mines, is given in the work under notice, it shall form our 
last extract in relation to the mines of England. 

“The workings on the United Mines great lude may probably be con- 
sidered as continuous for about 600 fathoms in length, and as averaging the 
depth of 100 fathoms under adit, making, therefore, 6.600 fathoms as the 
distance to which the levels have been extended. The distance driven on 
the south lode, on the side lodes, and in cross cuts, may probably be taken 
as nearly half of this, or 3,000 fathoms, making a total length of levels in 
the mines of about 9,600 fathoms, or above ten miles. 

‘* The shafts sunk upon tlie different lodes are about forty in number, 
and vary greatly in depth, but about twenty-five may perhaps be taken as 
averaging the depth of 100 fathoms, making an aggregate of 2,500 fathoms, 
or nearly three miles. Taken together, the winzes may probably make as 
much again. Referring to the similar calculation for the Consolidated 
Mines, we arrive at the curious conclusion, that the aggregate extent of the 
levels in this concern is about fifty miles, and the aggregate depth of the 
shafts about thirteen miles, to which should the depth of the winzes be added, 
the extent of perpendicular excavation, will probably not be less than about 
twenty-five miles. It is needless to repeat what was before said respecting 
the roughness of this calculation, as this circumstance cannot very greatly 
affect results of so general a nature. | 

‘*« The enormous power of machinery employed on this concern for drain- 
age, and other purposes, greatly exceeds any similar combination in the 
whole world, and forms an unparalleled example of mechanical skill and in- 
genuity, as applied to mining on its most extensive scale. 

“This machinery consists of eight very large steam engines employed 
in pumping, their dimensions varying from ninety to sixty-five inch cylin- 
ders, a smaller engine of thirty-inch cylinder used for the same purpose, 
eight steam engines of about twenty-inch cylinder employed in drawing ore 
and stuff, being altogether seventeen steam engines, of which thirteen are 
the largest ever erected. There is also a water-wheel, forty-eight feet in 
diameter, for pumping, one of about forty feet for driving machinery, and 
five smaller ones for stamping and grinding the ores—altogether seven im 
number. Several horse whims are also employed, chiefly at the United 
Mines, the extraction of the Consolidated Mines being almost entirely per-. 


formed by steam. 

“ Calculating the force constantly exerted by this stupendous accumula- 
tion of mechanical power when working at a moderate rate, it may be, 
stated as equivalent to the work of more than 1,000 horses; which, howe, 
ever, is by no means the extent of its power. Supposing that it were. pos 
sible to employ animal power, three relays of horses would be required in’ 
the twenty-four hours, besides an extra stock for casualties, making the 
actual number of horses to which the engine power at the Consolidated: 
Mines is equivalent, more than 3,000. It should, however, be taken into 
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account, that ‘ horse power,’ so termed by engineers, considerably exceeds 
the strength of an ordinary horse, (according to some authorities, by one 
half,) and, bearing this in mind, we may probably say, that the engine 
power employed on these mines is equal to the work of nearly 5,000 horses, 
and, were it exerted to its full extent, it would probably be oeeal to double 
that number. 

“It would be a curious subject of inquiry, how far the substitution af 
the steam engine for animal power in this country, has augmented the ex- 
tent of land which may be devoted to human subsistence; since it may be 
estimated that the above number of horses would consume the annual pro- 
duce of near 8,000 acres, or about twelve square miles. 

“ The amount of human labour employed at the Consolidated and United 
Mines, is proportioned to their power of machinery ; the number of per- 
sons usually employed hete being about two thousand five hundred, of 
whom between fourteen and fifteen hundred are miners working under- 
ground. It will also be obvious, that a very numerous class of persons 
must derive their support, in an indirect manner, from the produce of these 
mines, in the shipping and smelting of the ores; and that‘a still greater 
source of employment must arise from the various manufacturing processes 
which the refined metal must undergo, before being applied to any of the 
numerous uses for which it is employed. 

“ The average quantity of fine copper annually produced by these mines 
is about 1,500 tons, or about one eighth of the total quantity of that metal 
annually furnished by Great Britain. The quantity of clean ores, the pro- 
duce of which is rather more than nine per cent., is about 16,400 tons, and 
the quantity of stuff discharged from the mines, is between 70,000 and 
80,000 tons. A small quantity of tin ore is also raised here, not amount- 
ing to more than a few tons.”—pp. 59--61. 


We have, perhaps, exhausted the patience of our readers, in 
dwelling so long upon a subject which to many may appear unim- 
pena but when it is considered that in a country like Great 

ritain, possessed of almost. every kind of mineral deposits, the 
working of which has in no small degree contributed to her wealth 
and prosperity, it will not then be denied, that it certainly requires 
a passing glance from the general observer, if not a more studied 
inquiry into the nature and mode of working these valuable terri- 
torial gifts, which an all-bountiful Providence has so lavishly given 
to the inhabitants of this happy island. 

Before quitting this subject, we have to direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to a Table of the comparative productions of various European 
and American mines, wherein they will observe the magnificent 
scale upon which Nature carries on her operations in the New 
World. This is strongly illustrated by the extraordinary height of 
the American mines above the level of the sea, and the immense 
depths of the mines of the Old Continent. T hey will also be for- 
cibly struck with the value and importance of mining, asa source of 
national wealth and employment. 

In concluding our remarks: on the mineral productions of Eng- 
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land, we'have to lament the great and general ignorance which pre- 
vails even among otherwise well-informed persons, upon the subject 
of the natural wealth which is concealed in the almost inexhaustible | 
mines of their country ; and we have also the Government to blame, 
for the singular want of sense, in not, long ere this, causing tobe 
made an accurate geological survey of the whole territory, by suit. 
able scientific persons ; and for the want of energy it has displayed, 
in not rendering available the vast mineral riches which still lie un- 
discovered in this kingdom ; but we hope and believe, that the 
lethargic stupor which has so long hung over the heads of Govern- 
ment in this empire, in all that relates to the substantial welfare of 
the people, will give way to the overwhelming evils which such neglect 
has caused, and that the future prosperity of the state will cor. 
respond to its natural and acquired resources, and to the industry 
of its enterprising inhabitants. | 





Art. V.—Journey through Arabia Petrea, to Mount Sinai, and the Ez- 
cavated City of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. By LEon pg 
LasporpvE. London: Murray. 1836. 


M. Leon pe Lanorpe, we learn from the translator’s Preface, is 
the son of the Count Alexandre de Laborde, who has published 
certain magnificent works on Spain, Austria, &c. The son appears 
to be no less distinguished than the father, as a traveller, an anti- 
quarian, and an artist. The greater part of the present volume is a 
translation from one of his books, which was published in Paris, in 
1830, in a large folio size. It is a production of great splendour, and 
consequently is very expensive ; but at the same time one of great 
value, inasmuch as it is the only work in which a minute account is 
to be found of the ruins of the capital of the Idumeans according to 
the Roman designation, or of the Edomites, according to that of 
the Scriptures. The author indeed is one of the most enthusiastic, 
adventurous, and instructive travellers that modern times can boast 
of, and in a most satisfactory manner completed his enterprize 
under no ordinary difficulties, enttins and privations. 

Besides a good translation of Laborde’s work, the present volume 
presents many carefully selected and valuable additions. The trans- 
Jator has prefixed two chapters giving an account of ancient Idumea, 
and a summary of the remarks made upon Petra by the few travel- 
lers who, before Laborde, examined the marvellous remains of that 
magnificent capital, which in several respects has had no parallel in 
the history. of the world ; and he has also frequently illustrated his 
author by notes from Burckhardt, Sir F. Henniper, and others, as 
well as from the printed but unpublished Letters of Captains Irby 
and Mangles, which are declared to be of high excellence. 
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All of these travellers, and Laborde especially, furnish descrip- 
tions of _Idumea, or as it is now called, Arabia Petra, which in 
the most remarkable manner exhibit how fully and precisely many 
Scripture prophecies delivered nearly three thousand years ago, have 
been fulfilled. ‘These descriptions, indeed, represent the actual con- 
dition of the regions in question, as at this moment affording the 
most unequivocal testimony in support of the truth of divine pre- 
dictions, while they also most. satisfactorily show that the,desoelate 
land of Edom must perpetually remain in the ¢haracter of this un- . 
dying witness, This was the country where the arts and sciences 
were first cultivated. The Midianites and the Ishmaelites traversed 
Idumea and carried on great commercial enterprizes before the 
merchants of ‘T'yre or Sidon were in existence ; and when the Jews 
were in bondage, there the true God was worshipped. Uz or Idumea 
was the birth-place and habitation of virtuous Job, which is suffi- 
cient to show that the people were far advanced in civilization and 
knowledge in most remote times. But a dire and unmitigated 
malediction was pronounced upon that once favoured land—irreco- 
verable desolation—an everlasting reprobation. The Idumeans or 
Edomites were the offspring of Esau, and their bitter, relentless, and 
nnnatural hatred of the descendants of his brother Jacob, the pecu-. 
liar people of God, seems to haye drawn down from heaven upon 
them the most signal vengeance. Obadiah says, ‘* For thy violence 
against thy brother Jacob, shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt be 
cut off for ever.” Again, ‘* And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, 
and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble, 
and they shall kindle in them, and devour them ; and there shall 
not be any remaining of the house of Esau.” Very many passages 
from Scripture might be quoted conveying the same or similar de- 
nunciations ; and the translator has been at pains to place parallel 
to some of these prophesied curses, the descriptions of modern tra- 
vellers, to show how literally they have been fulfilled. Before pro- 
ceeding to the body of the work, and the more minute details of 


Laborde, the two following instances of parallelism cannot but ar- 
rest the readers eye. 


“‘If grape-gatherers come to 
thee, would they not leave some 
gleaning grapes? If thieves by 


*** The whole plain presented to. 
the view an expanse of shifting sands, 
whose surface was broken by innu- 





night, they will destroy till they have 
enough. But I have made Esau 
bare. —Jeremiah, xlix. 9, 10. 

“* And Edom shall be a desola- 
tion.’~—Jeremiah, xlix. 17. 


merable undulations and low hills.” 
—‘ And the Arabs told me that the 
valleys continue to present the same 
appearance beyond the latitude of 
Wady Mousa (Petra). In some 
parts of the valley the sand’is very 
deep, and there is not the slightest 
appearance of a road or of any work 
of human art. A few trees grow 
“AAD 
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“* Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thy heart, O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that holdest the height of the 
hill ; though thou shouldst make thy 
nest as high as the eagle,I will bring 
thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord.’—Jeremiah, xlix. 16. 
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among the sand hills, but the depth 
of sand precludes all vegetation of . 
herbage. ‘The sand which thus 
covers the ancient cultivated. soil 
appears to have been brought from 
the shores of the Red Sea, by the 
southern winds.’—Burckhardt, p. 
442, | 

«“¢The ruins of the city (Petra) 
here burst on the view, in their full 
grandeur, shut in on the opposite 
side by barren craggy precipices, 
from which numerous ravines and’ 
valleys branch out in all directions ; 
the sides of the mountains covered 
with an endless variety of excavated 








tombs and private dwellings, pre- 
sented altogether the most singular 
spectacle we ever beheld.’—Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, p. 422.”— 
pp. Xi, xil. 

The district comprehended within the boundaries of Arabia Pe- 
treea was the cradle of the primitive generations of mankind, and is 
bounded on the west by Egypt, on the north by Judea and the Dead 
Sea, on the south by the Red Sea, and on the east by the Great 
Desert. The Greeks, who called the northern Arabians Nabatheans, 
as well as the ancients whose writings have come down to us, seem 
to have had very little knowledge of the country. Among other 
notices, however, Diodorus represents the whole region as one every 
where bristling with rocks; and Pliny states that ‘the Naba-. 
tei inhabit a city called Petra, in a hollow somewhat less than two 
miles in circumference, surrounded-by inaccessible mountains, with 
a stream running through.” Ata period subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, there always reigned at Petra, ac- 
cording to Strabo, a king of the royal lineage. But at present 
the surrounding country is barren, and the city has become desolate, 
without a single human being near it; so that the judgment, that 
* Edom shall be a desolation,” has been verified. Nay, until a few 
years ago, it had become almost entirely forgotten. Vague tradi- 
tions only had diffused the belief that a city had still existed there, 
which surpassed in extent and magnificence the Queen of the Desert, 
the renowned Palmyra. And while the tribes that surrounded the 
spot, but who dwelt at a considerable distance from it, abstained, 
through superstitious fancies, from frequenting it themselves, they 
absolutely forbade the approach of others. 

‘Mr. Burckhardt in 1811, and others after him, had adventurously 
attempted, and partially succeeded, even prior to Laborde, in their 
anxiety to explore the vicinity and the site of Petra. Without tar- 
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rying to take notice of the stratagems these enterprising travellers 
used, or the dangers and difficulties they encountered in their en- 
deavours to examine such an interesting place, where, as has at 
last been ascertained, the scenes and ruins are still wholly scrip- 
tural in their character, we shall approach and enter the city at once, 
along with Messrs. Irby and Mangles, as quoted in the volume be- 
fore us. Let it be remembered, previous to reading the following 
extract, that the only entrance to Petra is along a narrow ravine cut 
through the rocks, and bordered on each side by superb tombs. 
The natural conformation of the valley where the city was planted, 
and of this opening to it, sufficiently explains the reason of its poe. 
been selected for sucha purpose. A spot of considerable superficia 
extent, enriched by a stream, and hemmed in by girdling ramparts 
of rocks, to which there was no approach but through an opening 
and along a passage so narrow that a few men, stationed at the to 
of the adjacent and impending heights, might obstruct any hostile 
numbers, could not long remain unoccupied when the country round 
about was the scene of continual wars. How imposing must be the 
approach and ingress towards this rock-built city ? 


“‘* As we advanced, the natural features of the defile (the eastern ap- 
proach to Petra) grew more and more imposing at every step, and the ex- 
cavations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it presented, at 
last, a continued street of tombs ; beyond which, the rocks, gradually ap- 
proaching each other, seemed all at once to close without any outlet. 
There is, however, one frightful chasm for the passage of the stream; 
which furnishes, as it did anciently, the only avenue to Petra on this side. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing more awful or sublime, than such an 
approach : the width is not more than just sufficient for the passage of two 
horsemen abreast ; the sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from 
400 to 700 feet in height; and they often overhang to such a degree, that, 
without their absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and completely 
shut out for 100 yards together, and there is little more light than ina 
cavern. 

_ “*The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, who were soaring 

above our heads in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one 

approaching their lonely habitation, added much to the singularity of the 

scene, The tamarisk, the wild fig, and the oleander, grew luxuriously 

about the road, rendering the passages often difficult : in some places they 

hung down most beautifully from the cliffs and crevices where they had. 
taken root. ‘The caper plant was also jn luxuriant growth, the continued 

shade furnishing them with moisture. 

‘““* Very near the first entrance into this romantic pass, a bold arch. is 
thrown across at a great height, connecting the opposite sides of the. cliff, 
Whether this was part of an upper road upon the summit of the mountain, 
or whether it be a portion of an aqueduct, which seems less , probable, we 
had no opportunity of examining it: but, as the traveller passes under it, 
its appearance is most surprising, hanging thus above his head betwixt two — 
rugged masses, apparently inaccessible. Immediately under it are sculp- ° 
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turéd niches in'the rock, destined, probably, for Statues; and we. suspéct, 
that, by careful inspection, inscriptions might be found there, . But the 
position in which they are placed is disadvantageous, and the height so great, 
that it would require a good glass to distinguish them.”’—pp. 31, 32. 
The description of this most imposing and unparalleled approach 
to a city, many of whose monuments, though desolate, seem to defy 
ruin while the earth shall stand, becomes even more impressive, 
when we learn the extent of the ravine, and that without changing 
its general direction much, it presents so many elbows and windings 
in its course, that the eye can seldom penetrate beyond a few paces, 


‘** We followed this sort of half subterranean passage for the space of 
hearly two miles, the sides increasing in height as the path continually de- 
scended, while the tops of the precipiees retained their former level. Wher 
they are at the highest, a beam of stronger light breaks in at the close of 
the dark perspective, and opens to view, half seen at first through the tall 
narrow opening, cclumns, statues, and cornices, of a light and finished 
taste, as if fresh from the chisel, without the tints or weather stains of age, 
and executed in a stone of a pale rose colour, which was warmed at the 
moment we came in sight of them, with the full ight of the morning sun. 
The dark green of the shrubs that grow in this perpetual shade, and the 
sombre appearance of the passage whence we were about to issue, formed a 
fine contrast with the glowing colours of the edifice. We know not with 
what to compare this scene; perhaps there is nothing in the world that 
resembles it. Only a portion of a very extensive architectural elevation is 
seen at first; but it has been so contrived, that a statue with expanded 
wings, perhaps of Victory, just fills the centre of the aperture in front, 
which, being closed below by the sides of the rock foldiig over each other, 
gives to the figure the appearance of being suspended in the air at a con- 
kiderable height ; the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting off the sculpture 
\o the highest advantage.’ ”’—pp. 33, 34, 

This ravine was doubtless first opened by some mighty convulsion 
of the earth, but it has been completed and rendered somewhat 
regular by the influence of torrents, which intersect Arabia Petrea 
in all directions ; yet, one cannot but wonder how traffic, or even 
the egress and ingress of the citizens, could be conducted by such a 
path. But we must now accompany Laborde towards the relics 
and marvels of Petra—a city whose superb enclosure of rocks is 
pierced with myriads of tombs, while its area is covered with noble 
ruins. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that his comparatively unmo- 
lested visit to this frightful desert—-to what he calls a chaotic sea, 
the waves of which were petrified—might have been otherwise dis- 
tinguished, but for a danger which he and his party had not calcu- 
Jated upon, viz. the fear of the Arabs lest they were peasants from 
Gaza, where the plague ravaged at the time, as it also did in the 
neighbourhood of Petra ; thus, one danger neutralized another. 

Laborde describes effectively the approach to the curtain of rocks 
which conceal the site of the city, till the traveller arrives at certain 
heights, whence he discovers within his horizon the most singular 
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spectacle, the most enchanting picture which nature has wrought in 
her grandest mood of creation, or which men influenced by the 
vainest dreams of ambition have yet bequeathed to ‘their posterity. 
At Palmyra he says, nature renders the works of man insignificant 
by her own immensity, within which some hundreds of columns 
seem entirely lost ; but at Petra, she appears delighted to set in her 
noble frame-work his productions, on beholding which, the 
spectator hesitates for a moment, whether he is to accord the pre- 
ference to nature, who invites his attention to her matchless girdle 
of rocks, wondrous for their colour as well as for their forms, or to 
the men who feared not to intermingle the works of their genius 
with such splendid efforts of creative power. But the same specta- 
tor, who knew his Bible, it may be added, would soon call to re- 
membrance the words of Jeremiah, as the author seems uniformly 
to have done, respecting Petra, which declare— Thy terribleness 
hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwell- 
est in the clefts of the rocks ; that holdest the height of the hill: 
though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.” 

Petra may well have been denominated an ‘‘ Excavated City,” for 
its tombs and temples were cut out of the solidrock. The manner 
in which such gigantic operations were conducted, may be learned 
from the following description. 

«‘ We searched amongst this multitude of tombs, now open to every vi- 
siter, for one which might afford us a convenient place of residence, We 
had thus before us a complete picture of life : a journey—its halting place, 
the grave. While passing along these rocks, we perceived, at a short dis- 
tance from the ruined temple, an excavation, the unfinished state of which 
attracted our attention. It afforded a clue to the plan which was pursued 
in the construction of the other monuments. The rock was at first cut 
down in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses on each side, which 
preserved their original form. The front, which was thus made smooth, 
was next marked out, according to the style of the architecture adopted 
for the purpose; and then the capitals of the columns were fashioned. 
Thus the monuments of Petra, so peculiar in their appearance, and so dif- 
ferent in many respects from other ruins of antiquity, are still more 
strongly characterised by the extraordinary mode in which they were 
constructed, the workmen beginning at the tup and finishing at the’ bot- 
tum. It was, in fact, necessary to proceed in that way, by separating 
from the rock the upper part of the column in the first instance, allowing 
the weight of the material to rest on the ground until the monument was 
completed.” —pp. 156, 157. 7 

A large tomb served the party for a lodging, camels,and all-—the 
latter feasting on the rich vegetation of the valley where:the city had 
stood, and enjoying the stream of clear water that.traversed it, 
while the former for eight days pursued their researches eagerly, in 
the neighbourhood of their encampment. Besides numberless. ex- 
eavations, they discovered a vast theatre in the bosom of the moun- 
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tain rock, the benches of which, though worn by use and by waters, 
which run over them from the heights, are in pretty good preseryas 
tion. Even the situation of the stage is easily ascertained. But 
the greatest wonder of the whole seems to be a stupendous tomb of 
elaborate workmanship, and magnificent design, which the Arabg 
call the Treasury of Pharaoh, or the Khasné. Several drawings, 
among the many that illustrate and adorn the present volume, are 
given of this monument, which the author substitutes instead, of 
minute descriptions, because critics are.apt to suppose that these de- 
scriptions are made by travellers to enhance the merit of their exer-., 
tions, or the value of their discoveries, rather than to give a faithful 
account of objects as they appear.in nature and reality. M.de La, 
borde says— 


“It is impossible, however, by any sketches to convey to the mind of a pers 
son who has not visited Petra, a just impression of the magical effect pro- 
duced on the eye by the barmonious tints of the stone of which the Khasné 
is composed, standing out as it does of a limpid rosy hue, detached from 
the rough and sombre colour of the mountain. Who can represent those 
grand outlines here and there abruptly broken by the jagged forms of the 
rocks, or renew those traces of ancient splendour that characterise this fine 
picture, placed in the great avenue to the city, in order that it might be 
seen by the whole community, in contrast with the solitude of the ravine, 
which seems well calculated to heighten its grandeur ? 

“The Arabs, as I have said, call this tomb the Treasury of Pharaoh. 
It was in consonance with the usual turn of their minds, after having ex- 
amined in vain all the coffins of the funereal monuments, to search for the 
place where Pharaoh, the founder of such costly edifices, had buried his 
wealth. ‘They found the depository, as they conceived, at last, in the urn 
which is seen surmounting the Khasné. Here, thought they, all the riches 
of that great sovereign must be preserved. Unhappily, being out of their 
reach, 1t served only the more to kindle their desires. Hence, whenever 
they pass through the ravine they stop for a moment, charge their guns, 
aim at the urn, and endeavour, by firing at it, to break off some fragments 
with a view to demolish it altogether, and get at the treasure which it is sup- 
posed tocontain. The urn, however, resists all their attacks; and when 
they have discharged their pieces in vain, they go away murmuring against . 
the giant king, who had the cunning to place his treasure at a distance of 
a hundred and twenty feet above their heads. 

‘* This monument is sculptured out of an enormous and compact block 
of freestone, slightly tinged with oxyde of iron. Its preservation is due to 
the protection which the adjacent rocks and upper vault afford it against the 
winds and rains. - The statues and the bases of the columns alone ex- 
hibit signs of deterioration, caused by humidity, which corrodes the parts 
that are most in relief or are nearest to the earth. It is to this influence 
we are to attribute the fall of one of the columns, which was attached to 
the pediment ; it would have drawn down with it the whole monument if 
it had been, built and not hollowed out from the rock. Hence only a void 
has been occasioned, which does not impair the general effect. The. pros- 
trate fragments were,rather useful to us in their fallen state, inasmuch ag 
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they enabled us by the dimensions of the shaft and capital to ascertain the 
probable height of the column, which we could not otherwise have fixed 
with any precision.’’—pp. 169—171. 


The neighbourhood of Petra, it is reasonable to suppose, must 
have been crowded with towns and villages, when the capital con- 
tained an enormous population, and was the’ centre of great com-. 
merce. The author and his companions, accordingly discovered 
certain ruins which indicate where some of the suburbs had been 
pitched. In one of these places, the ruins of a theatre, or, as the 
writer calls it, the Naumachia, is described in a manner that con- 
veys magnificent fancies respecting the wealth and the luxuries of 
the Idumeans. 


«Tt was not without surprise that we discovered in Arabia Petrzea, in 
the midst of the desert, a naumachia for naval games. The inhabitants, 
annoyed every year by the torrents in the rainy season, which ravaged 
their plantations, bethought themselves of erecting barriers against them 
to restrain their violence. Considerable traces of these works may still 
be seen extending across the valley, Observing that a part of the waters 
discharged themselves through an adjoining ravine, they took advantage 
of itin order to prevent them from passing away. . The same efforts of 
labour, the same contempt for difficulties, which we had remarked in the 
valley of Petra, were here conspicuous. A reservoir was hollowed out 
from the rock, and benches were left in relief, cut with great regularity. 
I sometimes thought that the theatre might have been intended for two 
kinds of exhibitions. The overflow of the reservoir was conducted by a 
pipe into the arena of the theatre, which was hewn perpendicularly to a 
depth of eight feet. Being coated with mastic, which is still well pre- 
served, it would contain the water for the naval games, a singular enter- 
tainment in the midst of the general aridity of the desert. The quantit 
of water thus collected was doubtless insufficient to resist, for any inert 
of time, the heat of the sun, and the reservoir was too small to resist the 
entire evaporation of its contents. Thus the scene in front might proba- 
bly have served to. contain the waters during one part of the year, and 
may have been used during the other as an arena for actors. ‘lhe small 
dimensions of this enclosure, the narrowness of the space within which the 
boats could have manceuvred, induced me to doubt for an instant the pos- 
sibility of such games having taken place here, and to look upon the re- 
servoir as an ingenious means for cooling the theatre during the heat of 
the sun, so oppressive in this climate. But other peculiarities determined 
me to return to my first opinion.”"—pp. 196, 197. 


The immediate causes of the downfall of Petra may be found in 
the train of Alexander’s conquests—the commercial prosperity of 
Palmyra and Damascus, supplanting that of the rock-bound city— 
the Egyptian navigation of the Red Sea under the Ptolemies—the 
superiority of their Jewish neighbours after the Babylonish captivity, 
and the oppression of its governors, when Idumea became a Roman 
province, which, together with the other events that to some might 
appear a more plain and signal expression of divine judgments, at 
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length nearly blotted out its name in the history of mankind. The 
day, however, is perhaps not distant when Arabia Petrea will not 
only be traversed by many Europeans in peace, but when the 
tribes of the desert. will become trophies in the conquests which, 
we believe, knowledge, philanthropy, and Christianity are to set up 
in every land, 

But we must leave Petra, that city of unimagined wonders, sa- 
tisfied that though we cited not another sentence from the Journey 
of our talented archaiologist, our readers must instantly discover that 
he is a. traveller and writer of no common class. In every part of 
his work, indeed, as it appears in the volume before us, arranged 
and condensed by the editor or translator, there are such abundant 
proofs of knowledge, observation, and research, elegantly set forth, 
as to claim for it a very high place in the class of literature to which 
it belongs. Let us see, for example, what is said with regard to the 
character of the Arabs, of whom, the author maintains, that a work 
remains to be written—the documents for the completion of such 


a picture being now sufficiently numerous, the hand to paint it being 
alone wanted. 


“ The Arabs, warriors from habit, engaged in continual conflicts, which 

are inseparable from the nature of their country, as well as the constitu- 
tion of their society, never go out unarmed. But these arms vary in 
their form and description according to the tribes, and the different parts 
of the desert which they frequent. 'The mounted Bedouin of Arabia De- 
serta, for example, carries a lance of eleven or twelve feet in length, and 
a sabre: the men on foot have guns, but few in number; the poorest of 
the tribe carry a simple club (cobbous); the chieftians sometimes wear 
pistols. 
? “The Arabs of Arabia Petra, whether Tohrats or Thyats, have no 
lance; but by way of compensation for it, they possess many guns, and 
exhibit a degree of skill in the use of arms which renders them formi- 
dable to their neighbours, and enables them to preserve their independence. 
In order that they might fire more rapidly, they carry cartouches prepared 
in small wooden pipes, which they suspend across the breast: a large 
pear-shaped case of powder for charging, and a smaller one for priming, 
complete their equipment. They wear besides in the cincture an enor- 
mous poniard, or rather a cutlas, which they make use of, however, more 
frequently in cutting up a sheep, than as a weapon of attack against man. 
The Bedouins of Arabia Deserta ride un horseback, and wield their lances 
with great skill; those of Arabia Petrzea have only camels; therefore they 
fight generally on foot, and guns are more suitable to their habits. 

‘* All this external appearance of warlike and savage habits ought not, 
at the same time, to lead a stranger to look upon this people as wicked and 
sanguinary. Quite the contrary: the Arab is patient, mild, and humane; 
in time of peace, and when at a distance from him whom the laws declare 


to be his enemy, he cautiously avoids pushing a quarrel to extremities.” 
—pp. 214—216. 


During their journeys the Arabs of the desert are described. as 
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being ever on the alert, because their personal safety is in danger 
from hostile tribes, and every guarantee for it uncertain. They 
move on with the utmost circumspection, with their eyes fixed on 
everything that can give them fresh information, such as the traces 
of footsteps, or the age of the camels’ dung which they descry in 
the way. The onchangeableness of their manners is also another 
characteristic feature in their history. With the simplicity of pri- 
mitive times, certain chiefs of the Alaouins, who accompanied the 
author to Petra, we are told travelled like the most humble camel- 
drivers, and slept on the bare ground in the midst of the chambers 
which were offered for their use. Of the benevolence or merciful dis- 
position of these wanderers, Laborde had frequent occasion also to 
take notice. One morning when he arose, he found a latge sebr- 
pion, of a yellow colour, beneath the carpet which had formed his 
bed, but the Arabs did not wish to have the animal killed. Upon 
this he remarks, that it is extraordinary, in a country where the life 
of man weighs so lightly in the scale of power, that such tenderness 
towards animals which even their religion proscribes, should exist. 

The extent and variety of M. de Laborde’s Journey, the sagacity 
of his views, and the charming light with which he invests all his 
opinions, cannot fail of engaging great attention. It is really parti- 
cularly gratifying to find a man of such accomplishments and ability, 
and whose name so distinctly indicates the nation to which he be- 
longs, daring to quote and to credit Scripture; nay, arduously and 
enthusiastically proceeding to search for proofs of the fulfilment of 
prophecies. 

Our last extract is confirmatory of the opinions we have above 
expressed. To these must also be added, laudatory words re- 
specting the illustrations which explain and embellish the volume. 
These possess unusual attraction, not so much as works of art— 
though in that respect they are far above mediocrity—as on account 
of the scenes and the relics they picture. 


‘The singular construction of Arabia Petrzea renders a description of 
it difficult, even to him who has drawn up the map, by which this volume 
is accompanied. Mount Libanus, after having exhibited its buld peaks, 
crowned with snow, to the plains of Homs and Hama, divides itself into 
two branches, one of which is called Libanus, the other anti-Libanus, 
‘Fhese two great branches extend themselves towards the south, allowing 
the Nahar-el-Casma to run between them, and farther on the Jordan, to 
which they gave a continued direction, not only through the lake of Ti- 
berias, and as far as the Dead Sea, which now interrupts its course, but 
also in a straight line in the midst of Wady Araba, which stretches as far 
as the Red Sea, and bears evident traces of having been anciently the bed 
of a river. ) 

“This valley of the Jordan, Wada Araba, which was for a. long time 
unknown, though discovered again by Burckhardt, who traversed, it to 
some extent, has never been fully explored by any European traveller, I 
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have described its direction and appearance to a distance of about twenty. 
two leagues, and no doubt can now remain, I imagine, that ata remote 
period the Jordan flowed through it to the sea. ‘This opinion harmonies 
perfectly with the account we have in Genesis, of the interruption of the 
course of the river. 

““* And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that 
it was well watered every where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar.’ 

“© And the vale of Siddim was full of slime pits.’ 

** Then the-Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven : 

“« And he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 

«And Abraham gat up early in the morning tothe place where he 
stood before the Lord ; 

*** And he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.’ 

‘¢* This simple and concise narrative gives a sufficient idea of a volcanic 
eruption ; indeed I entertained no doubt on the subject, when the effects 
of that eruption were before my eyes. Lot beheld the plain of Sittim 
watered by the Jordan, as Egypt was watered by the Nile; and after the 
punishment was inflicted by the Lord, the earth lost its verdure, and there 
arose from the plain ‘a smoke like that of a furnace.’ 

‘* Without discussing the different opinions of authors, some of whom 
hold that, in the course of nature, others that, through the indignation of 
the Omnipotent, the slime pits were ignited, which are mentioned in 
Genesis, xiv. 10, it appears evident, that they were the origin of the vol. 
cano which destroyed the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the plain 
between them ; and that they formed by the irruption of volcanic matter, 
a large basin into which the Jordan precipitates itself, thus ceasing its 
course towards the Red Sea. This basin, which, somewhat later, was 
called the Asphaltic Lake, and the Dead Sea, would in fact, at first, on re- 
ceiving the waters of the Jordan, have exhaled a smoke not unlthe that of a 
furnace, Afterwards subterrancous drains, as well as a considerable eva- 


poration, always going on, have prevented this species of tunnel from over- 
flowing.” —pp. 259—262. 





_ 


Art. VI.—The Physiology of Digestion considered with relation to the 
Principles of Dietetics. By ANpDREw ComBe, M.D. Fellow of the 


Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. London: Simpkin and Co. 
1836. 


THE number of works that have of late years been constantly issuing 
from the press, of a popular medical nature, especially those that _ 
treat more of the preventive than the curative part of the science, 
show clearly that the public mind is becoming more enlightened 
than to swallow Morison’s pills by the hundred, when a slight know- 
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ledge of the influence of physical agents upon the-constitution, and 
an acquaintance with the wonderful mechanism of the human frame,’ 
would teach them to avoid those errors in diet, clothing, sleep; ‘pur- 
suits, &c., which constitute the majority of existing causes of dis- 
ease. But among all the various disorders now prevalent, none are’ 
so injurious as those connected with errors in diet; and this will) 
become evident to the most careless, when we consider the extreme 
delicacy of the organs employed in digestion, and the numerous pro- 
cesses through which the food passes while undergoing ‘the necessary 
changes required previous to its becoming part and parcel of the 
body. | 

The opinion that is now most generally received respecting the 
mode in which the stomach acts on the food that is taken into it, 
is, that a peculiar liquor secreted by the stomach, and called. gastric 
juice, has a solvent power, which enables it to reduce the food to an 
uniform mass. 

The introduction of food into the stomach, produces an increased 
secretion of the gastric liquor, which is poured out in such abun- 
dance in health, as to surround every particle of it. When this is 
accomplished, an alternate contraction and expansion of the’ sto- 
mach take place, and continue till the whole alimentary mass is con- 
verted intochyme. ‘This motion is produced by the muscular coat 
of the stomach, which is formed by muscular fibres running in a 
longitudinal and transverse direction. 

It has been ascertained, that in a healthy stomach, the food, if 
easy of digestion, is converted into chyme in four or five hours, and 
that before this change has taken place, it is prevented from pass- 
ing into the intestine, by a sort of valve situated at the pyloric ori- 
fice of the stomach, called pylorus, or door-keeper. It has beew 
supposed by some, that this valve has the property of determining 
when the aliment was sufficiently changed to allow it to pass, that it 
gives free exit to chyme, and contracts when undigested substances 
attempt to enter the duodenum. ; 

The food is not all converted into chyme at the same time; buf 
as fast as it is changed, it passes into the intestine, only two or 
three ounces collecting in the pyloric extremity at once. 

The change which the alimentary mass undergoes in the first in- 
testine or duodenum, as it is called, is as great and important as the 
one which is effected in it inthe stomach. In that organ, it’is’eon- 
verted into chyme, and the process is called chymification ; im the 
intestine, it undergoes what is called chylification ; in which it is 
brought into such a state, that a peculiar fluid, called chyle, can be 
extracted ‘from it by the absorbent vessels, whose mouths open in 
great abundance into this intestine. This chyle is. a.thin milky 
fluid, and these absorbents' are thence called lacteals. 9 
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The chyme passes slowly through ‘the duodenum, and in its piass’ 
sage it becomes iritiantely mixed ‘with the liquor secreted: eo 
pancreas or sweetbread, and the bile which is formed by the liver, 
Phese fluids sometimes pass through separate tubes, and. at others: 
enter by a common canal. The inner coat of the first intestine ig: 
covered with folds of its lining membrane, which answer the purpose: 
in some measure of valves, retarding to some extent the passage of 
the chyme, and preventing, under ordinary circumstances, its Tegurs 
gitation. In this way, the absorbents have an opportunity of sepa: 
rating from it the chyle, the fluid which is afterwards to be con.’ 
verted into blood, for the nourishment of the body. 

The chyle has frequently been examined, with a view of ascertain- 
ing its nature and properties. It has no inconsiderable resemblance’ 
to cream in appearance, and when removed from the body and suf- 
fered to stand, it undergoes a species of spontaneous coagulation. 
It separates into three parts, a transparent and colourless fluid, @ 
firm and white coagulum, and a thin pellicle of fatty matter, which 
floats on the surface; a process not unlike that which takes aaah 
in the blood, when removed from the body. 

The process by which the body increases in size, and the waste 
of its organs is repaired, is called nutrition. Its agents are supposed’ 
to be those minute vessels, that are situated between the termina- 
tion of the arteries, and the commencement of the veins, and which: 
are known by the name cf capillaries. These vessels are distributed. 
largely to all. parts of the body, and have the power of separating 
from the blood particles identical in character with those of which’ 
the various organsof the system are composed. 

It has been before remarked, that a species of composition and 
decomposition is constantly going on in the body during life. The 
first of these is effected by the blood-vessels, ud the tatted by the 
absorbents. By dig dition, nutritive fluid, called chyle, is exttacted 
from the food nM into the stomach ; the lacteals convey this into 
the blood, and partially assimilate it to that fluid ; but it is not -yet 
fit for the purposes of life. It is carried by a distinct set of vessels 
into the lungs, where it parts with some of the noxious principles 
it derived from digestion, and it also receives others from the air, 
which, as it were, imparts to it vivifying properties. In this state 
it is returned to the heart, and this organ sends it through num- 
berless vessels to every part, for their growth and nourishment. But 
the mere circulation of this fluid would not be sufficient ; a portion 
of it must be left in each of the organs to supply the waste, and 
this is probably done by the minute capillary vessels of the part. 
Una ordinary circumstances, these vessels cannot be seen by the 

eye, even when aided by the microscope: they are so minute /é to, 

elude all examination in ‘thetz natural state. But, small as they are, 
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they are agents whose functions cannot. be dispensed with im the 
a seobeentan One set performs ani office im the lungs, 
and the other, spread throughout’ the system, \is° carrying nouri 
ment to all the organs. The latter have received the name ‘of the 
nutritive arteries. The nutritive process is a sort of secretion; by 
which different substances are separated from a common fluid, ‘the 
blood. Thus, one set of these vessels deposits the fibrine to form 
the muscles, and another, the earthy and animal parts of the bone. 
We are wholly ignorant how this is accomplished ; but of the fact 
there is no doubt. | 

Nearly all the parts of the body are continually, during life, sub- 
jected to this process ; the old particles are taken up by the absor- 
ot vessels, and new ones are deposited in their place by the 
nutritive arteries. The hair, the nails, the outer covering of the 
teeth, the colouring matter of the skin, and perhaps the cuticle, 
form almost, if not the only exceptions. 

Regarding the constant waste attendant upon action in organized 
beings, and their capacity to restore it, we shall quote a few of 
Dr. Combe’s observations. 


« Throughout every department of Nature, waste is the invariable re- 
sult of action. Even the minutest change in the relative position of in- 
animate objects cannot be effected without some loss of substance. So 
well is this understood, that it is an important aim in mechanics to dis- 
cover the best means of reducing to the lowest possible degree the waste 
consequent upon motion. Entirely to prevent it, is admitted to be beyond 
the power of man; for, however nicely parts may be adjusted to. each 
other, however hard and durable their materials, and however smoothly 
motion may go on, still in the course of time loss of substance becomes 
evident, and repair and renewal become indispensable to the continuance 
of the action. 

“It is thus a recognised fact, or general law of nature, that nothing can 
act or move without undergoing some change, however trifling in 
amount. Not even a breath of wind can pass along the surface of the 
earth without altering in some degree the proportions of the bodies with 
which it comes in contact; and not a drop of rain can fall upon a stone 
without carrying away some portion of its substance. The smoothest and 
most accurately formed wheel, running along the most level and polished 
railroad, parts with some portion of its substance at every revolution, and 
in process of time is worn out and requires to be replaced. The same 
effect is forcibly, though rather ludicrously, exemplified in the great toe, 
of the bronze statue of St. Peter at Rome, which in the course of centu, 
ries has been worn down to less than half its original size by the succes- 
sive kisses of the faithful; and I venture to mention it, because it affords 
one of the best specimens of the operation of a principle, the existence of 
which, from the imperceptibily small effect of any single act, might other- 
wise be plausibly denied. , 

“* As regards dead or inanimate matter, the destructive influence of 
action is constantly forced upon our attention, by every thing passing 
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around us; and so'much human ingenuity is exercised to counteract ifg 
effects, that no reflecting person will dispute the universality of its opera. 
tion. But when we observe shrubs and trees waving in the wind, and 
animals undergoing violent exertion, for year after year, and yet both con- 
tinuing to increase in size, we may be inclined, on a superficial view, to 
regard living bodies as constituting exceptions to the rule. On more 
careful examination, however, it will appear that waste goes on in living 
bodies not only without any intermission, but with a rapidity immeasur- 
ably beyond that which occurs in inanimate objects. In the vegetable 
world for instance, every leaf of a tree is incessantly pouring out some por- 
tion of its fluids, and every flower forming its own fruit and seed, speedily 
to be separated from and lost to its parent stem; thus causing in a few 
months an extent of waste many hundred times greater than what occurs 
in the same lapse of time after the tree is cut down, and all its living ope- 
rations are at aclose. The same thing holds true in the animal kingdom: 
So long as life continues, a copious exhalation from the skin, the lungs, 
the bowels, and the kidneys, goes on without a moment’s intermission; 
and nota movement can be performed which does not at least partially in- 
crease the velocity of the circulation, and add something to the general 
waste. In this way, during violent exertion several ounces of the fluids 
of the body are sometimes thrown out by perspiration in a very few 
minutes; whereas, after life is extinguished, all the excretions cease, 
and waste is limited to that which results from ordinary chemical decom: 
position. 

* So far, then, the law that waste is attendant upon action, applies te 
both dead and living bodies; but beyond this point a remarkable difference 
between them presents itself. In the physical or inanimate world, what 
is once lost or worn away is lost forever. There is no power inherent in 
the piston of the steam-engine by which it can repair its own loss of par- 
ticles; and consequently in the course of time it must either be laid aside 
as useless, or be remodelled by the hand of the workman. But diving 
bodies, whether vegetable or animal, possess the distinguishing character- 
istic of being able to repair their own waste and add to their own sub- 
stance. ‘T'he possession of such a power is in fact essential to their very 
existence. If the sunflower, which in fine weather exhales thirty ounces 
of fluid between sunrise and sunset, contained no provision within its own 
structure for replacing this enormots waste, it would necessarily shrivel 
and die within a few hours, as it: actually does when plucked up bv the 
roots; and, in like manner, if man, whose system throws out every day 
five or six pounds of substance by the ordinary channels of excretion, pos- 
sessed no means of repairing the loss, his organization would speedily de- 
cay and perish. This very result is frequently witnessed in cases of ship- 
wreck and other disasters, where, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
food, death ensues from the body wasting away till it becomes incapable 
of carrying on the operations of. life. In some instances this waste has 
even proceeded so far that three-fourths of the whole weight of the body 
have been lost before life. became extinct. 

« It is impossible to reflect on these facts, and others of a similar kind; 
without having the conviction forced upon our minds, that in every de- 
partment of nature expenditure of material is inseparable from action, and 
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that, in living bodies, waste goes on so rapidly, and by so many different 
channels, that life could not be maintained for any length of time.without 
an express provision being made for compensating its occurrence, 

“In surveying the respective modes of existence of vegetables and of 
animals, with the view of ascertaining by what means this compensation 
is effected, the first striking difference between them which we perceive, 
is the fixity of position of the one, and the free locomotive power of the 
other. The vegetable grows, flourishes, and dies, fixed to the same spot 
of earth from which it sprang; and however much external circumstances 
may change around it, it must remain and submit to their influence, If 
jt be deprived of moisture and solar heat and light, it cannot go in search 
of them, but must remain to droop and to perish. If the earth, to.which 
its roots are attached be removed, and aricher soil be substituted, than 
that which its nature requires, it still has no option: it must grow up in 
rank and unhealthy luxuriance, in obedience to an impulse which it can- 
not resist. At all hours and atall seasons it is at home, and in direct com- 
munication with the soil from which its nourishment is extracted. And 
being thus without ceasing in contact with its food, it requires no store- 
house in which to lay up provision, but receives immediately from the 
earth and at every moment, all that is necessary for its sustenance. 

« But it is otherwise with animals. These not only enjoy the privilege 
of locomotion, but are compelled to use it, and often to go to a distance, 
in. search of feed and shelter. Consequently, if their vessels of nutrition 
were, like those of vegetables, in direct communication with external sub- 
stances, they would be torn asunder at every movement, and the animals 
themselves exposed either to die from starvation, or to forego the exercise 
of the higher functions for which their nature is adapted. But the neces- 
sity for a constant change of place being imposed on them, a different. ar- 
rangement became indispensable for their nutrition; and the method by 
which the Creator has remedied the inconvenience is not less admirable 
than simple. To enable the animal to move about and at the same time 
to maintain a connection with its food, He has provided it with a recep- 
tacle or stomach, where it is able to store up a supply of materials from 
which sustenance may be gradually elaborated during a period of several 
hours, whithersoever it happens to go in the mean time. It thus carries 
along with it nourishment adequate to its wants; and the small nutritive 
vessels imbibe their food from the internal surface of the stomach and 
bowels, where the nutriment is stored up, just as the roots or nutritive 
vessels of vegetablesdo from the soil in which they grow. The possession 
of a stomach or receptacle for food is accordingly a characteristic of the 
animal system as contrasted with that of vegetables; it is found even.in 
the lowest orders of zoophytes, which in other respects are so nearly allied 
to plants. ; 

»“ The sole object of nutrition being to repair waste and to admit o 
growth, Nature has so arranged that within certain limits it is. always 
most vigorous when growth or waste proceeds with the greatest rapidity. 
Even in vegetables this relation is distinctly observable. , In spring and 
summer, when vegetative. life is most active, and when leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, are to be formed, and growthcarried on, nourishment is largely 
drawn from the soil, and the elaboration and circulation of the sap are pro- 
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portionally vigorous; whereas in winter,when the leaves and flowers have 

ed away, and vegetable life is in repose, little nourishment is needed, 
and the circulation of the sap is proportionally slow. In accordance with 
these facts, every one will recollect how freely a shrub ora tree bleeds, as 
it is called, when its bark is cut early in the season, and how dry it be- 
comes on the approach of winter. It is the activity of the circulation in 
summer which renders its temporary suspension by transplanting so ge- 
nerally fatal at that season; whereas, owing to the comparative sluggish- 
ness with which it is carried on in winter, its partial interruption is then 


attended with much less risk.” —pp. 1—7. 

This circumstance of the continual change of the matter of our 
bodies, has given rise to an amusing question in regard to the evi- 
dence of personal identity. When it is announced that the materials 
of our bodies are incessantly changing, metaphysicians ask, in some 
perplexity, how know we that we are the same individuals that we 
were a year ago’? Since within that time all the portions of matter, 
of which our bodies were then composed, have been exchanged for 
others, how are we assured that our persons have not been exchanged 
also, that we really are ourselves, and not somebody else ? like the 
far-famed stocking, that had been darned until not a thread of the 
original article remained, and no one could ever tell whether it was 
the saine stocking or another ! 

It is true, every body feels that there is no real difficulty in this 
case, except as a matter of theory. In reference to himself, no man: 
needs to reason about it. He feels within himself that he is the 
same individual that he ever was. And this circumstance has given 
rise to the theory, that it is this very consciousness which constitutes 
the proof of identity. A better explanation, perhaps, may be found 
in the manner in hich the changes of substance in the animal body 
are effected. These changes take place only particle by particle ; and. 
the change has respect to the individual particles, rather than to the 
body of which they form the several parts. Each new portion of mat- 
ter, as it becomes assimilated, assumes the character of that whose 
place it supplies. As the sentinel who goes on duty receives the orders. 
of his predecessor, and transmits them to his successor, so each 
successive particle, incorporated into the animal system, receives its 
impressions from those that preceded it. In this manner, not only. 
the form and powers of the body, but the habits of the constitution, 
and its tendencies to disease, or its exemption from a particular 
disease, are transmitted through successive changes of matter, with 
nearly, or quite as much certainty, as if every particle of the body 
were perpetual and unchanging. The individual is identically the 
same, therefore, because the character of his physical constitution, 
as well as his intellectual and moral character, is the same. We 
have still further illustrations of this theory in the work before us, 
which we must extract. 

“In vegetables, the quantity of nourishment taken in entirely depends 
on, and is regulated by, the circumstances in which they are placed, When 
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they are exposed, as in spring and summer, to the stimulus of heat and 
light, all their functions are excited, waste and growth are accelerated, and 
a more abundant supply of nourishment becomes indispensable to their 
health and existence ; and hence in a dry soil incapable of affording a co- 
pious supply of sap, they speedily wither and die. Exposed to cold on the 
other hand, and shaded from the light, their vitality is impaired, and the 
demand for nourishment greatly diminished. ‘This is uniformly the case 
in winter; and many circumstances shew that the change is really owing 
to the causes mentioned above, and not to anything inherent in the con- 
stitution of the vegetable itself. In tropical climates, for example, where 
heat, light, and moisture abound, vegetable life is ever active, and the fo- 
liage ever thick and abundant; and even in our own northern region, we 
are able by artificial heat so far to anticipate the natural order of the sea- 
sons, as to obtain the ripened fruit of the vine in the very beginning of 
spring. The whole system of forcing vegetables and fruit, now so gener- 
ally resorted to for the early supply of our markets, is, in truth, founded 
on the principle we are now discussing ; and by the regulated application 
of heat, light, and moisture, we are able to hasten or to retard, to a very 
considerable extent, the ordinary stages of vegetable life. But to insure 
success in our operations, we must be careful to proportion the supply cf 
nourishment to the state of the plant at the time. If, by the application 
of heat, we have stimulated it to premature growth and foliage, we must 
at the same time provide for it an adequate supply of food, otherwise its 
activity will exhaust itself, and induce premature decay. Hence the re- 
gular watering which greenhouse plants require. But if we have retard- 
ed its progress and lowered its vitality by excluding heat and light, the 
same copious nourishment will not only be unnecessary, but will probably 
do harm by inducing repletion and disease. 

“In vegetables, the absorption of food is thus regulated entirely by the 
circumstances of heat, moisture, and light, under which the plantis placed, 
and by the consequent necessity which exists at the time for a larger or 
smaller supply of nourishment to carry on the various processes of vege- 
table life. According to this arrangement, nutrition is always most active 
when the greatest expenditure of materialis taking place. Whengrowth 
is guing on rapidly, and the leaves are unfolding themselves, sap is sucked 
up from the earth in great quantity ; but when these processes are com- 
pleted as summer advances, and almost no fresh materials are required, 
except for the consolidation of the new growth and the supply of the loss 
by exhalation, a much smaller amount of nourishment suffices, and the sap 
no longer circulates in the same profusion. In autumn, again—when the 
fruit arrives at maturity, the leaves begin to drop off, and the activity of 
vegetable life suffers abatement, nutrition is reduced to its lowest ebb; 
and in this state it continues till the return of spring stimulates every 
organ to new action, and once more excites a demand for an increased 
supply. 

“« Nor is the same great principle, of supply requiring to be proportioned 
to demand, lessstrikingly apparentin animals. Wherever growth is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, or the animal is undergoing much exertion and expendi- 
ture of material, an increased quantity of food is invariably required ; and, 
on the.other hand, where no new substance is forming, and where, from 
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bodily inactivity, little loss is sustained, a comparatively small supply will 
suffice. But as animals are subjected to much more rapid and violent 
transitions from activity to inactivity than vegetables are—and thus re- 
quire to pass more immediately from one kind and quantity of nourish- 
ment to another, in order to adapt their nutrition to the ever-varying de- 
mands made upon the system—they evidently stand in need of some pro- 
vision to enforce attention when nourishment is necessary, and to enable 
them always to proportion the supply to the real wants of the body. Not 
being, like vegetables, in constant connection with their aliment, they 
might suffer from neglect if they did not possess some contrivance to warn 
them in time when to seek and in what quantity to consume it.”— 
pp. 7—9. 


There is no part of physiology, to the improvement of which 
modern science has been so successfully directed, as the elucidation 
of the intimate connexion which subsists between the nerves of the 
brain and of every other part of the system ; this close union is singu- 
larly illustrated by the sensation of hunger. 


‘The sensation of hunger is commonly referred to the stomach, and 
that of thirst to the upper part of the throat and back of the mouth; and 
correctly enough to this extent, that a certain conditicn of the stomach 
and throat tends to produce them. But, in reality, the sensations them- 
selves, like all other mental affections and emotions, have their seat in the 
brain, to which a sense of the condition of the stomach is conveyed through 
the medium of the nerves. In this respect, Appetite resembles the senses 
of Seeing, Hearing and Feeling ; and no greater difficulty attends the 
explanation of the one than of the others. Thus the cause which excites 
the sensation of colour, is certain rays of light striking upon the nerve of 
the eye; and the cause which excites the perception of sound, is the at- 
mospherical vibrations striking upon the nerve of the ear: but the sensa- 
tions themselves take place in the brain, to which, as the organ of the mind, 
the respective impressions are conveyed. In like manner, the cause which 
excites appetite is an impression made on the nerves of the stomach; but 
the feeling itself is experienced in the brain, to which that impression is 
conveyed. Accordingly, just as in health no sound is ever heard except 
when the external vibrating atmosphere has actually impressed the ear, 
and no colour is perceived unless an object be presented to the eye, so is 
appetite never felt, except where, from want of food, the stomach is in 
that state which forms the proper stimulus to its nerves, and where the 
communication between it and the brain is left free and unobstructed. 

‘ But as, in certain morbid states of the brain and nerves, voices and 
sounds are heard, or colours and objects are seen, when no external cause 
is present to act upon the ear or the eye, so in disease, a craving is often 
felt when no real want of food exists, and where, consequently, indulgence 
in eating can be preductive of nothing but mischief. Such an aber- 
ration is common in nervous and mental diseases, and not unfrequent- 
ly adds greatly to their severity and cbstinacy. In indolent unemployed 
persons, who spend their days in meditating on their own feelings, this 
craving is very commen, and from being regarded and indulged as if it 
were healthy appetite, is productive of dyspeptic affections. 

“If the correctness of the preceding explanation of the sensation of 
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hunger be thought to stand in need of confirmation, I would refer to the 
very conclusive experiments by Brachet of Lyons, as setting the question 
entirely at rest. Brachet starved a dog for twenty-four hours, till it be- 
came ravenously hungry, after which be divided the nerves which convey 
to the brain a sense of the condition of thestomach. He then placed food 
within its reach, but the animal, which a moment before was impatient to 
be fed, went and lay quietly down, as if hunger had never been expe- 
rienced. When meat was brought close to it, it began to eat; and, ap- 
parently from having no longer any consciousness of the state of its sto- 
mach—whether it was full or empty—it continued to eat till both it and 
the gullet were inordinately distended, In this, however, the dog was 
evidently impelled solely by the gratification of the sense of taste; for on 
removing the food at the beginning of the experiment to the distance of 
even a few inches, it looked on with indifference, and made no attempt 
either to follow the dish or to prevent its removal. 

«Precisely similar results ensued when the nervous communication be- 
tween the stomach and brain was arrested by the administration of narco- 
tics. A dog suffering from hunger turned listlessly from its food when a 
few grains of opium were introduced into its stomach. It may be said 
that such a result is owing to the drug being absorbed and carried to the 
brain through the ordinary medium of, the circulation; but Brachet has 
proved that this is not the case, and that the influence i is primarily exerted 
upon thenerves. To establish this point, two dogs of the same size were 
selected. In one the nerves of communication were Jeft untouched, and 
in the other they were divided. Six grains of opium were then given to 
each atthe same moment. ‘The sound dog began immediately to feel the 
effects of the opium and became stupid, while the other continued lying at 
the fireside for a long time, without any unusual appearance except a little 
difficulty of breathing. In like manner, when the experiment was repeat- 
ed with that powerful poison nur vomica, upon two dogs similarly circum- 
stanced, the sound one fell ¢nstant/y into convulsions, while the other con- 
tinued for a long time as if nothing had happened. 

« These results demonstrate, beyond the possibility of doubt, the neces- 
sity of a free nervous communication between the stomach and brain, for 
enabling us to experience the sensation of hunger. ‘he connection be- 
tween the two organs is indeed more widely recognised in practice than it 
isin theory; for it isa very common custom with the Turks to use opium 
for abating the pangs of hunger when food is not to be had, and sailors 
habitually use tobacco for the same purpose. Both substances act ex- 
clusively on the nervous system. 

« The relation thus shown to subsist between the stomach and the brain, 
enables us in some measure to understand the influence which mental emo- 
tion, and earnest intellectual occupation, exert over the appetite. A man 
in perfect health, sitting down to table with an excellent appetite, receives 
a letter announcing an unexpected calamity, and instantly turns away 
with loathing from tle food which, a moment before, he was prepared to 
eat with relish; while another, who, under the fear of some misfortune, 
comes to table indifferent about food, will eat with great zest on his 
‘mind being relieved,’ as the phrase goes, by the receipt of pleasing intel- 
ligence. In such cases, noone will imagine that the calamity destroys ap- 
petite otherwise than through the medium of the brain. Sometimes tie 
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fecling of loathing and disgust is so intense, as not only to destroy appe- 
tite, but to induce sickness and vomiting—a result which depends so close- 
ly on the state of the brain, that it is often induced even by mechanical 
injuries of that organ.”—pp. 12—16. 


Though the healthy stomach disposes most readily and effectually 
of solid food, of a certain specific degree of density, which may be 
termed its digestive texture, if it exceed this, it will require a 
greater length of time, and more active powers, to complete its 
chymification ; and if it approaches too near to a gelatinous condi- 
tion, the stomach will be equally impeded in its operations. It is, 
perhaps, not possible to appreciate or express the exact degree of 
firmness which will confer the highest order of digestibility upon 
food ; indeed, this zero may vary in different individuals; but we 
are taught by experience, that no meat is so digestible as tender 
mutton : when well conditioned, it appears to possess that degree 
of consistence which ts most congenial to the stomach: and in this 
country it is, perhaps, more universally used than any other animal 
food. Wedder mutton, or the flesh of the castrated animal, is in 
perfection at five years, and is by far the sweetest and most digesti- 
ble. Ewe mutton is best at two years old. Beef appears to be 
not so easy of digestion ; its texture is firmer, but it is equally 
nutritive. Much, however, will depend upon the period which has 
elapsed since the death of the animal, and more upon the method 
of cookery ; in short, it is worse than useless to attempt the con- 
struction of any scale to represent the nutritive and digestive quali- 
ties of the different species of food ; but we shall, nevertheless, pre- 
sent our readers with a portion of Dr. Combe’s table of diet, which 
is a curious specimen of much labour wasted upon a useless theory. 


“ TABLE shewing the Mean Time of Digestion of the different 


Articles of Diet. 
Articles of Diet. Mode of Preparation. te. 
H. M. 
ke hl et ELE eee = ] 
a te ht ee = =—- 2 
i ee reer ee Pes \ 
5 Si a ann ] 35 
T'urkev, domestic... ......... —— £»»°-oaen 2 30 
s,s s bakes bee 6% eg oe 2 30 
ek % aenare wanda oe - Hardboiled...... 3 30 
Do. Oe oc aa ae ee Bolt @o ...... 3 
ra, Anna eaneniE 2 55 
Do. NARS eh a ee Stewed 3 30 
Beef steak .................. Brotled.........-. 3 
a UU ee: = = nt 2 45 
OE eee = Ee 3 30 
ns ts 3 15 
Pork, fat and lean ............ Roasted ........ 5 15. 
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Articles of Diet. Mode of Preparation. he tent 
H. M. 
Pork, recently salted.......... Peted icisece seve te @ 15 
Dimtiie, ES 5! 6:0 os beincce ce 06)! BRRRE coddecee isd 15 
Wg da deltelcdve*aewie \/ Rte se ee a0 + 
Soup, barley ......... er. er 30 
Apples, sweet and mellow...... PPA asoceagey ss ] 30 
DOR, BOE nace de gacscese DE sevccqecss Tau 30 
Do. Civivinedevewiees« - Mande oe 30” 


In relation to the effects of cookery, Dr. Combe states, that the 
process chemically modifies the principles of our food, and mechani- 
cally changes its texture. Boiling seems a better method of cooking 
vegetables than meat, as the latter, if boiled too long, or too fast, is 
apt to become indigestible. Mutton loses one fifth, and beef one 
fourth, by boiling. By roasting, meats lose about one third of their 
weight, and are rendered more nutritive, but less digestible. There 


“is, therefore, a sort of balance of evils. Baked meats are injurious. 


Salt is said to be stimulant to the digestive organs ; but salted meat 
is indigestible. Vinegar is healthy, as it checks the fermentation 
of the stomach ; spices destroy its tone, and melted butter is highly 
pernicious. Oils with salads are useful in preventing flatulency and 
fermentation. The quantity of liquid to be taken depends upon the 
food eaten. Animal food requires more drink to assist its digestion 
than vegetable ; roasted than boiled, and baked than roasted. 

Of the conditions to be observed before and after eating, the author 
remarks— 

‘‘ Among the circumstances which favour digestion, the observance of 
bodily rest and mental tranquillity for some time before and after every 
meal, is perhaps the most important; its influence depends on a 
well known law of the animal economy, already frequently alluded 


, to, but to which, that it may be fully understood, I must again shortly 


refer. 

‘«« Whenever any living part is called into vivid action, an increased flow 
of blood and of nervous energy towards it immediately commences, to en- 
able it to sustain the requisite degree or excitement, and continues till 
some time after the activity has ceased. In accordance with this law, 
whenever food is swallowed, the lining membrane of the stomach becomes 
suffused with blood, and, owing to the greater distention of its vessels, its 
colour changes from a pale pink toa deep red hue. After digestion is 
completed, and the unusual supply of blood is no longer required, the ves- 
sels again diminish, and the colour returns to its original tint. In St. 
Martin’s stomach, these changes were so often seen by Dr. Beaumont, as 
to render their occurrence as fully demonstrated as any circumstance with 
which we are acquainted. Even had they never been seen, the simple ex- 
amination of the structure of the stomach would lead us directly to the in- 
ference that it receives an additional supply of blood when engaged in 
digestion ; for the very act of its distention by food renders the course of 
its blood-vessels less tortuous, and the flow of blood through them conse- 
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quently more easy and rapid. In the case of the stomach, indeed, the in- 
creased circulation is doubly required : not only as in other parts to enable 
it to act with greater vigour, but also to supply the very copious secretion 
of gastric and mucous fluids necessary for digestion, and which we have 
seen to commence the moment food touches the mucous coat. The 
quantity of gastric juice actually secreted at each meal cannot easily be 
determined; but. as more than an equal weight of it is required for the 
eolution of food out of the stomach, its amount must be very considerable. 
Indeed we know that, on one occasion, when St Martin dined on broiled 
mutton and bread without any liquids, the gastric secretion was so copious, 
that half an hour afterwards the ‘stomach was as full of fluids as when he 
drank a pint immediately after eating ;’ and, as the whole of this must 
have been derived directly from the blood circulating through the vessels 
of the stomach, they must necessarily have received a very large supply to 
enable them to furnish it. 

‘It is obvious, however, that the great afflux of blood which takes place 
towards the stomach and intestines during digestion, cannot occur without 
a corresponding diminution in the quantity circulating on the surface and 
in other distant parts of the body, attended of course with a diminished 
power of action in them. Hence, for sometime after a full meal, there is 
an inaptitude for vigorous thinking and bodily exertion, a depression of 
respiration, and, in delicate persons, a degree of coldness or chill felt over 
the whole body. But, under ordinary circumstances, this depression is 
not of long continuance. After the requisite secretions have been provided 
for by the solution of the food and the formation of the chyle, a reaction 
and change in the distribution of the blood, now partially renewed by the 
admixture of nutritive chyle, ensue, and, by the stimulus which they afford, 
soon fit the person for the active resumption of his ordinary duties. 

“That this impaired activity of the other functions after a full meal is 
natural, and intentionally arranged by the Creator, is plain, both from its 
universality among all kinds of animals, and from the mode in which it 
is produced. Among the lower creatures, the sluggisliness induced by 
eating increases in proportion to the degree in which they gorge them- 
selves with food. ‘The boa constrictor, after a plentiful repast, slumbers 
for a week; and the glutton of our own species, in similar circumstances, 
drops into a stertorous sleep of several hours. If active exertion im- 
mediately after a full meal be rendered compulsory by any external cause, 
such as the presence of danger urging to flight, the aliment often remains for 
hours in the stomach undigested. Again, the very distention of the sto- 
mach inseparable from a hearty meal, necessari/y impairs the activity of 
several of the functions, by directly pressing upon the vessels which 
supply their organs with blood, and consequently diminishing the stimulus 
essential to their activity. 

«The obvious practical inference to be deduced from a consideration of 
the principle under discussion is, that rest of body and tranquillity of mind 
for a short time both before and after eating are necessary, and conducive 
to healthy digestion. If we have been engaged in severe and fatiguing 
bodily exertion, or anxious meditation, just before sitting down to a meal, 
the blood which was flowing copiously through the vessels of the muscles 
‘or the brain to keep up their unusual action, still continues to do so, be- 
cause a sufficient interval has not elapsed to allow the excitement to sub- 
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side, and a new distribution to take place towards the orgavs concerned in 
digestion. ‘The consequence is, that the stomach does not receive bluod 
enough to carry on its increased action, and furnish gastric juice with 
sufficient rapidity, or in sufficient quantity, to mix with the whole of the 
food; and that the nervous energy, already partially exhausted by over- 
excitement in the remoter organs, is imperfectly supplied to the sto- 
mach, the tone and action of which are thus so far impaired as to render 
it no longer able to carry on digestion with its usual success. Ac- 
cordingly, when we are fatigued with mental or bodily exertion, we are na- 
turally impelled to seek repose before sitting down to table; and if 
we yield to this instinctive prompting, and refresh oyrselves by a rest, 
we not only enjoy better what we eat, but also digest it with an ease 
and comfort unattainable by swallowing our food the moment our la- 
bour is at an end—and hence the wisdom and advantage of appropri- 
ating half an hour to any light occupation, such as dressing, before 
sitting down to dinner. If, however, we have previously been engaged 
only in very moderate exercise, an interval of repose is not required, 
because then there is no undue excitement elsewhere to retard the 
necessary flow of blood and nervous energy towards the internal 
organs. 

“The practical rule of avoiding serious exertion of mind or body 
immediately after eating, which is directly deducible from the physio- 
Jogical law above explained, has long been acted upon in our treat- 
ment of the lower animals; and no one who sets any value on the 
lives of his horses or dogs, ever allows it to be disregarded with respect 
to them. And yet the same man who would unhesitatingly dismiss his 
groom for feeding his horse immediately after a fatiguing chace or 
a gallop home, would probably think nothing of walking into the house 
and ordering dinner to be instantly served for himself in similar circum- 
stances. In the army, the difficulty of managing recruits on a march, in 
this respect, has often been remarked. Fatigued with the day’s exertions, 
they are impatient for food, and, when they g vet it, can scarcely refrain so 
Jong from devouring it as to admit of its being even moderately cooked. 
T hey consequently labour under the double disadvantage of eating before the 
system is in a sufficient state of repose to benefit by thes supply, and of having 
the food itself in a condition unfit for easy digestion. The old campaigner, 
on the other hand, instructed by former experience, restrains his appetite, 
systematically kindles his fire, cooks his victuals, and makes his arrange- 
ments for the night, with a coolness of deliberation which surprises the 
recruit ; and he is amply repaid for his temporary self-denial, by the greater 
enjoyment and support which he derives from the very same materials 
which the impatience of the other has caused him in a greater measure 
to waste.’’—pp. 273—278. 


Although the matter which supplies the nutrition of the body is 
received into the blood by the process of digestion, it is not, how- 
ever, immediately fitted for its ultimate purpose—the repair of waste 
in the human frame; it has to go through a long and tedious as- 
similation of its particles to the pre-existing portion of blood, before 
it is destined to afford nourishment to the system ; which change i is 
effected by respiration, somewhat in the following manner :— 
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The quantity of oxygen is diminished by respiration, and that of 
carbonic acid gas is increased. Expired air, instead of containing 
twenty-one parts of oxygen, like atmospheric air, has but eighteen 
parts, and contains four parts of carbonic acid gas, instead of one. 


Some physiologists are of opinion, that all the oxygen that has dis- 


appeared may be accounted for by the carbonic acid gas that is 
formed, while others believe that a portion has united with the 
blood. This point may perhaps be considered as still unsettled. 
We shall say more of it when treating of the changes produced in 


the blood by respiration. 


The next point of view in which the important process of respi- 
ration is to be considered, is as to the effects which it produces on 
the blood that is sent to the lungs. It has been before explained, 


that the blood which is derived from digestion, and that which is 


returned by the veins from all parts of the body, is carried to the 
right side of the heart. It is of a dark colour, and unfit for the 
purposes of life. It is sent by the contraction of the right ventricle 
to the lungs ; it passes through numberless vessels of the smallest 
size, and is carried to the left side of the heart, of a bright scarlet 
colour. How is this effected? We have seen above, that the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid is greater in expired, than in atmospheric air. 
But the oxygen, contained in the carbonic acid gas, does not account 
for all the oxygen that is lost. Some have supposed that a portion 
of it unites with hydrogen, and thus forms the watery vapour that 
is thrown from the lungs. This is not, ‘however, the prevailing 
opinion. The fact seems to be, that in respiration, both the air and 
the blood part with something, and receive something from each 
other. The air loses a portion of its oxygen, part of which goes to 
the formation of the carbonic acid, and the remainder unites with 
the blood ; the blood also parts with some of its carbon, which unites 
with the oxygen taken into the lungs, and is then thrown out in the 
form of carbonic acid; and another part of the oxygen is absorbed 
by the blood. Thus it appears that the blood parts with a portion 
of its carbon, and at the same time gains some oxygen. 

This change in the blood in respiration has been called the oxy- 
genation of the blood, by those who explained it on the supposition, 
that oxygen united with the blood in its passage through the lungs. 
It has also been called the decarbonization of the blood, by those 
physiologists who believe that the change is produced by the dis- 
charge of carbon. The truth seems to be, that the blood is both 
oxygenated and decarbonized by respiration ; that is, that a portion 
of the oxygen taken into the lungs unites with it, and at the same 


time the blood throws off carbon in a volatile state, which unites 


with another portion of oxygen, while the air, at the same time, 
loses some oxygen and receives some carbon, and thus forms carbonic 
acid gas. 

To whatever circumstance this change may be owing, itis certain 
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that it is one essential to life. If it were completely suspended, 
even for a moment, death would follow. The black blood, or the 
blood of the veins, or venous blood, as it is called, cannot support 
the functions ; they require the stimulus of the red arterial 
blood. 

If respiration be suspended, the heart will for a time continue to 
throw the blood to the !ungs ; but when all the air is exhausted in 
these organs, so that they return purple blood to the left side of the 
heart, death immediately follows. This is owing, in great measure, 
to the circumstance that black blood is now of course thrown into 
the coronary arteries, the nourishing arteries of the heart ; and this 
organ ceases to act, when not excited by arterial blood. ‘The action 
of the brain, too, cannot be continued for an instant, without the 
stimulus of oxygenated blood, and all the organs of the body are 
dependent on the brain and nervous system for their power of action. 

But, as remarks and speculations on this subject might be con- 
sidered travelling too far from the contents of the book under 
notice, we shall, as we have disposed of that portion of the work 


which treats of solid foods, take a glance at the rules laid down in 
respect to drinks. 


‘‘ The quantity of fluid separated from the blood and thrown out of the 
system, in the course of twenty-four hours, by perspiration, exhalation 
from the lungs, the urinary discharge, and the various other secretions, is 
very great ; and were not the loss as regularly supplied by the ingestion of 
liquid, either as food or as drink, the blood would speedily become so thick 
as to be unfit for circulation. This actually happens in Asiatic cholera, in 
which the watery portion of the blood is drained off through the bowels with 
frightful rapidity, and in which, consequently, the urgency of thirst is almost 
always excessive. In the healthy state, however, the loss of fluid is never 
too rapid unless under severe exertion or exposure to a very high tempera- 
ture, both being circumstances in which it is well known that thirst becomes 
urgent in proportion to the necessities of the frame. 

“In proof of the sensation of thirst being greatly dependent upon the 
quantity of fluid circulating in the vessels, Professor Dunglison of Maryland 
refers to the fact, mentioned by Dupuytren, that he * succeeded in allay- 
ing the thirst of animals by injecting milk, whey, water, and other fluids, in- 
to their viens,’ and to Orfila’s statement, ‘ that, in his toxicological expe- 
riments, he frequently allayed, in this way, the excessive thirst of animals 
to which he had administered poison, and which were incapable of drinkin 
‘owing to the esophagus having been tied. He found, also, that the blood 
of animals was more and more deprived of its watery portions as the absti- 
nence from liquids was more prolonged ;’ and hence the greater thirst na- 
turally experienced under such circumstances. 

“ Asa general rule, then, the desire for liquids will in itself be an indi- 
cation of their propriety ; but in gratifying it, we should be careful not to 
drink so fast as either to distend the stomach beyond proper bounds, or to 
disturb the progress of digestion by undue dilution too soon after eating. 
Many persons, from habit rather than thirst, impair the tone of the stomach 
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by drinking largely during or immediately after meals, and thus relaxin 
the mucous coat, and probably affecting the quality of its secretions. If the 
gastric juice be greatly diluted by extraneous fluids, it is natural to suppose 
that its solvent power must be diminished; but whether this explanation 
be sound or not, the practice of drinking frequently is certainly hurtful, and 
therefore we ought to avoid it. 

' “ Experience proves that a moderate quantity of liquid during a meal is 
beneficial; and if we drink little at a time, the risk of exceeding the proper 
limit will be very small. Dvyspeptics, however, onght to be on their guard 
against taking too much, as they are apt to be misled by uneasy sensations 
in the region of the stomach, which are relieved for the moment, but after- 
wards aggravated, by the free dilution of the food. ‘Those, also, who live 
well, and are in the habit of taking wine daily whether the system requires 
it or not, often fall into the error of excessive indulgence in liquids to miti- 
gate the thirst and irritability which the unnecessary use of stimulus never 
fails to induce, especially at night. The continual dilution, however, adds 
to the mischief, by increasing the debility of the stomach, and, as pointed 
out in the chapter on Thirst, the only effectual remedy is to adapt the diet 
and regimen to the real wants of the constitution. Except in disease, 
a continually recurring thirst must proceed from mismanagement, and it 
is to be satisfied by an improved and rational regimen, and not by oceans 
of fluid, which only weaken the stomach still more, and aggravate the cra- 
ving they are meant to cure. 

‘‘ The opinion is very prevalent, that mild drinks may be taken with 
most advantage about three or four hours after a solid meal ; and, certainly, 
the almost universal use of tea or coffee about that time appears to sanction 
its soundness. Theoretically, too, we might expect this result ; for digestion 
is then nearly over, and any food remaining in the stomach is already in a 
fluid state. Many objections, however, have been made to both tea and 
coffee as an evening beverage; but inmost of them seem to me to apply to 
their undue quantity and strength rather than to their temperate use. When 
made very strong, or taken in large quantity, especially late in the evening, 
they not only ruin the stomach, but very seriously derange tlie health of 
the brain and nervous system. 

* The question of drink is of little importance as regards breakfast. Dur- 
ing the night, the chief expenditure of the system—by perspiration, urine, 
and exhalation from the lungs—is of a fluid nature, and hence, there is a 
marked and general preference of fluids as a part of our first meal. In this 
country, accordingly, tea, coffee, and chocolate are in almost universal use 
for breakfast, and no other liquid is required merely as a drink. If, from 
the mode of life or other causes, thirst be excited in the forenoon, no va- 
lid objection can be urged against its moderate and reasonable gratification.” 
—pp. 289—293. | 

There is still, however, one subject left untouched by us, to which 
we wish to direct the reader's attention, which is, the proper regu- 
lation of the bowels; relating to which, the views of Dr. Combe 
are both valuable and easy of practice. 


‘The mere fact of the bowels not being emptied so frequently as usual, 


is therefore, when taken by itself, no evidence that they ought to be sti- 
mulated by medicine. Before coming to this conclusion, we ought to 
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determine clearly, whether the diminished action results from morbid 
sluggishness of the intestinal canal, or is the natural result of an accidental 
change of diet, or temporary excess in the other excretions ; because the 
remedy which is appropriate and efficacious in the one case, may be alto- 
gether inapplicable to the other. Where it arises entirely from the ali- 
ment leaving little residual matter to be thrown out, the health may suf- 
fer from the diet being inappropriate, but it will not suffer merely from 
the diminished action of the bowels. Whereas, when the diet is of the or- 
dinary mixed kind, and the costiveness proceeds from morbid inaction, then 
general derangement of the system will be induced, unless the bowels be 
attended to, and their natural action restored. This distinction ought 
never to be lost sight of. 

“ Judging from the prevalent notions on the subject, from the univer- 
sal reference of all kinds of bad health to derangement of the stomach and 
bowels as their source, and from the scarcely less universal use of pur- 
gatives as remedial agents, one would be apt to suppose that, to ensure 
health and long life, nothing more was required than to procure, no 
matter by what means, an intestinal evacuation regularly every day; 
and the inference would, to acertain extent, be confirmed by the acknow- 
ledged extensive utility of laxative medicines. ‘The real state of the 
case, however, is not quite so simple; and as it is of importance that 
it should be understood, I shall attempt to explain it as clearly as I 
can. 

‘We have seen that inactivity of the intestinal canal may arise from 
the use of too concentrated aliment, and from excess in the other 
excretions, In the great majority of cases, however, the cause is very 
different. In general, the diet is sufficiently varied and abundant, and 
the balance of functions sufficiently equal to leave a considerable quan- 
tity of alimentary residue and effete matter to be thrown out by the 
bowels; and if it is not regularly expelled, some obstacle of a different 
kind must exist, which, in the first place, ought to be removed, before 
we can expect to succeed in restoring the natural action. To learn 
how we may discover what that obstacle is, let us turn our attention 
for a moment to the natural means by which the intestinal evacuations 
are effected. 

‘‘The progress of the intestinal contents along their canal, depends, 
first, on their affording the necessary stimulus to excite the contraction 
of the muscular coat; secondly, on the assistance derived from the free 
action of the abdominal and respiratury muscles, not only during respi- 
ration, but during every kind of bodily exercise; and thirdly, on the 
inner surface of the intestine being duly lubricated with the mucous se- 
cretion. If any or all of these conditions be unfulfilled, the inevitable 
result will be morbid sluggishness of the intestinal action, and the va- 
rious consequences dependart on it; and: hence when the evil exists, the 
first point to be determined is the nature of the cause by which it is pro- 
duced, 

* As already remarked, farinaceous and other concentrated aliments do 
not afford the requisite stimulus to the muscular fibres of the intestine ; be- 
cause they are in a great measure absorbed, and leave little to be thrown 
out. If, therefore, concentrated food be the cause of costiveness, the pro- 


per remedy is to alter the diet, and to have recourse to other meens only 
where that proves insufficient. 
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Where, however, as most frequently happens, the constipation arises not 
so much from an inappropriate diet as from the absence of all assistance 
from the abdominal and respiratory muscles, the first step to be taken is 
again to solicit their aid—first, by removing all impediments to free respira- 
tion, such as stays, waistbands and belts; and secondly, by resorting to such 
active exercises as shall call the muscles into full and regular action; and 
the next is to proportion the quantity of food to the wants of the system, and 
to the condition of the digestive organs. If we employ these means sys- 
tematically and perseveringly, we shall rarely fail in at last restoring the 
healthy action of the bowels, with little aid from medicine. But if we set 
these natural conditions at defiance, we may go on for years, adding pill 
to pill, and dose to dose, without ever attaining the end at which we 
aim. 

** How, indeed, can it be otherwise? If the Creator has so constituted 
us that the free play of the lungs and muscles is indispensable to proper in- 
testinal action, it is in vain for us to struggle against the arrangement, and 
expect to substitute beneficially the stimulus of purgatives for that of the na- 
tural play of the muscles. Either we must give up our own obstinate ad- 
herence to sedentary pursuits and conform to the divine laws, or we must 
submit to the punishment inseparable from disobedience, and merely en- 
deavour to mitigate its severity by such partial remedies as lie within our 
reach. 

‘«¢ Where bodily weakness, or any other cause absolutely prevents us from 
engaging in active bodily exertion, continued kneading and rubbing over 
the region of the bowels, when used daily and persevered in till the strength 
is restored, is of great service in promoting their healthy action. Where 
great sluggishness of the bowels exists, and no exercise can be taken, the 
rubbing generally requires to be continued for an hour or more daily, or 
even twice a-day. 

“The observance of a proper adaptation between the quantity of the 
food and the state of the digestive organs and mode of life, is not less es- 
sential to the proper action of the bowels than to that of the stomach. If 
the quantity be too great the bowels become oppressed and weakened by 
their load ; and it is in such circumstances that purgatives afford imme- 
diate relief by the removal of the superfluity ; and, by blinding the individual 


to the real nature of the evil, tempt him to recur too frequently to the use 
of medicine.”’—pp. 313—317. 


We have not room further to prolong our remarks, and notice the 
other subjects of interest discussed in this little volume ; nor is it 
necessary. Enough, we trust, has been said, to exhibit something of 
the character of the work, and of the able and faithful manner in 
which the author has executed his purpose. 





Art. VII.—Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland, and of the 
Isle of Man. By Lorp Te1enmovuru. 2 vols. London: Parker. 1836. 
Very lately, in reviewing Sir George Head’s “ Home Tour through 


the Manufacturing Districts of England,” we could not but make 
use of the trite remark, that before a man betakes himself to foreign 
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travel, he ought to be well acquainted with the condition of his own 
country. It may be besides, that that country is in reality far better 
worth investigating and describing, than any other the tourist is 
likely to visit, and superficially to glance at ; while it is necessarily 
the case, that he should be much better calculated to judge accu- 
rately of what is near his own door, than what is distant, and 
situated in an entirely different manner. Sir George Head happily 
succeeded in his undertaking, and to show not only how rich and 
fresh our domestic field really is, but to exhibit this fertility to the 
best advantage. Lord Teignmouth has broken quite a distinct, 
though not less interesting, yet much less accessible and familiar 
ground ; and has also happily succeeded in showing, that there is 
no occasion for an Englishman bidding adieu to his native island and 
its shores, whether he be in search of the romantic and picturesque 
in scenery, or of social and moral phenomena ; regarding which there 
is a more prevalent ignorance in our own country, than as regards 
many regions and provinces of the continent of Europe. Britain is 
therefore indebted to these distinguished authors, for countenancing 
a more healthful, because more natural and beneficial taste, than 
has generally been of late fashionable. At the same time, both 
works possess individual merits, which entitle them to be ranked 
far above the ordinary class of Tours and Sketches of the present 
age, when every traveller must needs indite a book, be he capable 
of observing, and putting down upon paper his observations, or not.. 

We do not mean that Sir George Head, and the noble author of 
the volumes before us, are of one school in modes of thinking or 
styles of writing. Far from it ; but we look upon the works of both 
as highly interesting, and good of their distinct classes. It is only 
regarding the latter, however, that we have now to speak. 

Lord Teignmouth is a sober, not a brilliant writer ; truth is the 
object of his pencil, not exaggerated pictures. He is also an indus- 
trious inquirer and minute observer ; but he is not remarkable for 
the enlargement of his views or the comprehension of his conclusions, 
He would far rather not write at all, than be in error ; but he is 
not conscious that his very decided opinions on certain subjects, 
unfit him for being an impartial judge, or that he has stepped beyond 
the fields which have been most familiar to him, and which he re- 
gards with highest favour, without leaving behind him prejudices 
and partialities, that make us hesitate to yield complete reliance to 
his authority, even where we have not the means of correcting him. 
Nay, he falls into mistakes as respects matters of fact, and also 
draws unauthorised conclusions from given premises ; which causes 
us regret, in a work really so well meant, and so abundant in good 
sentiment, as well as entertaining statements. Our wish, however, 
is to exhibit his Lordship to advantage, as the number of extracts 
about to be introduced, which please us, will show, compared with 
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those soot appear to us deserving of censure, or too unguardedly 
uttered. 

The Tours which supplied the principal materials for the present 
publication were, we learn, performed in the years 1827 and 1829— 
the author’s object being to survey the scenery, and acquire infor- 
mation respecting the moral and social condition of the people in 
the regions visited. A great portion of the work has, we are also 
told in the Preface, already appeared in the shape of Supplements 
to the Saturday Magazine ; and now a considerable portion of the 
original Journal, together with the result of the researches of other 
persons on various subjects, has been embodied in one connected 
whole. It must therefore be borne in mind, that since the periods 
when the author visited the coasts and islands of Scotland, as de- 
scribed in these pages, various features of human character or 
opinion, and local capabilities, have been considerably developed 
beyond what could be discovered at the above dates. This greater 
development may with justice be chiefly placed to the account of 
steam navigation, political reform, and the new doctrines concerning 
a church establishment. It may be thought that political or eccle- 
siastical theories of reform, which have become so rife in some parts 
of the empire, cannot soon reach the rugged islands that cluster 
along the stormy shores of the northern regions of Great Britain ; 
and this would be true, were it not that the physical gigantic power 
above named, could not have been created for any more speedy and 
efficient workings, than to penetrate the estuaries, the lakes, and the 
indentations, which the ocean forms among the islands and along 
the coasts of Scotland, and thereby carry, even among the indolent, 
ignorant, and half civilized islanders and natives of the Highlands, 
some portion of light, whether derived from Heaven, or the glare of 
error, we donot at present pretend to say. 3 

It is also to be borne in mind—nor has the fact escaped the author 
—that in Scotland, especially its more inaccessible provinces: and 
islands, improvement has preceded discovery, or, in other words, 
Scotland began to be developed before it became a travelled coun- 
try. Nor did that improvement make decided progress, till the 
junction of the two kingdoms in the island, under James the First 
of England ; nay, as every one knows, even after the Union in 
1714, the Highlands could scarcely be considered an integral portion 
under the British crown—the insurrection of 1715, and the rebellion 
of 1745, still virtually prolonging the difference. A number of dis- 
tinct events and measures, however, since the commencement of the 
reien of George the Third, might be mentioned, which point out 
very distinctly the rapid progress that has latterly been made-to a 
high pitch of prosperity, in that country, which we need not detail. 

Still, the popular knowledge of Scotland, especially of the regions 
visited by the author, is but of very recent. origin. It was only 
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after the publication of the ‘“‘ Lady of the Lake,” that-any thing in 
the shape of a gentleman’s equipage found its way to the Trosacks. 
Till within these two years, the common Tourists’ Guides did not 
reach beyond Sky, or the Caledonian Canal ; nay, there has not at 
this moment been published any thing like a complete and compres 
hensive view of many of the islands visited by our author. Indeed, 
we are perfectly ready to accord him the honour of having in these 
volumes presented the public with a great deal of popular informa- 
tion that cannot be conveniently procured upon the same scale in 
any other quarter. 

tad Teignmouth’s first excursion commenced at Glasgow, 
whence by steam he proceeded down the Clyde towards the Hebrides, 
to visit that net-work of islands. At Oban, he was early led to 
notice how rapidly the increase of intercourse, and growth of 
wealth, had taken place of late years among the Western Islands 
and Highlands. Windy tis years before, this little town consisted 
of one thatched hut, containing five inhabitants. It was now a third 
larger than the county town, Inverary, and contained the shops of 
watch-makers, stationers, and booksellers ; and had a good library, 
besides a Freemason’s Hall, which was often engaged for balls and 
other elegant amusements. Iona, containing a population amount- 
ing to three hundred and fifty, of course comes in for a share of his 
Lordship’s observations, more especially as its ancient and recent 
religious history are very remarkable. There is nothing very new 
to be said either of the cathedral, the nunnery, or St. Oran’s chapel, 
which are now in ruins, in that celebrated island, where the Gospel 
‘was preached in the year 565, by St. Columba, who instituted the 
order of the Culdees. To excite the curiosity of those who er 


not be familiar with the vestiges of early piety there to be found, 
we quote :— 


“ St. Oran's chapel contains some tombs, and is surrounded by the prin- 
cipal remaining monuments, unfortunately, much defaced by weather and 
the footsteps of visiters, In this hallowed cemetery, this conventional asy- 
lum of the dead, which religion or superstition happily respected, even amid 
the fury of perpetual warfare, repose, according to- dubious tradition, the 
bones of upwards of forty Scottish, besides French, Irish, and Norwegian 
kings ; and of many lords of the isles, bishops, abbots, and chieftains ; some 
of whom are represented in full armour, cross-legged, with their hunting- 
dogs at their feet ; and some, the Macdonalds, a clan of Norwegian origin, 
indicated by their appropriate armorial bearing, the warlike galley. 

‘“* An instance of the practice of burying their favourite animals, the com- 
panions of their sports, with the dead, no less than of the verification of tra- 
dition, was mentioned to me by the minister of Glenelg, who was present 
at the opening of one of two mounds, in that parish, on the shore of the 
Sound, opposite to Sky, supposed to contain the remains of two giants who 
could leap across the Sound, buried together with those of their hunting- 
dogs. At some depth was found a large flat stone, covering many small 
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bones, which proved, on examination, to be those of dogs, deposited on a 
bedding, consisting of several layers of earth, covering a flat black stone, 
resting upon a stratum of the finest gravel, resembling gold dust, four inches 
in thickness; and underneath emerged two large bones, one of the jaw, the 
teeth of which were perfect, andthe other of the arm. A boy, struck with 
the size of the jaw-bone, clapped it forthwith on the chaps of the fattest man 
in the parish, which it fairly encased. Awe had mingled much with the 
curiosity which had tempted these people to violate the sanctuary of the 
dead ; and a thunder-storm happening, as is invariably stated to be the case 
on such occasions, at the moment of the sacrilegious joke, preserved the 
other tomb from similar profanation.”—vol.i, pp. 37—39. 


Yet, whatever may have been the ancient condition of the in- 
habitants of Iona, with respect to religious knowledge, they were a 
few years ago in the lowest stage of improvement. A parliamentar 
church has now been erected, and a minister appointed to the ‘sland. 
When speaking of the Roman Catholics in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, our author has made a statement which we shall 
cite, but upon which we say nothing more, than that the authority 
of the chiefs has been long held as nearly equal to a divine doctrine 
or precept. This influence, whether for good or evil, is, however, 
on the declinc, and will doubtless at some period be entirely extin- 
guished. The feudal and aristocratic notions of the Highland 
gentry, their disinclination to engage in trade, and the hospitalit 
which they consider themselves bound to uphold, in accordance wit 
the manners of their ancestors, and the distinction conferred on 
them by the literature of the day, have prevented them from gene- 
rally improving their fortunes, and in many instances have led to a 
transfer of property, when the merchants of Glasgow and other 
towns become purchasers, thereby introducing spirited improve- 
‘ments, and enlightened modes of thinking, at the same time banish- 
ing long established manners and traditions. | 


“The natives of these regions were swayed by different impulses than 
those which affected other parts of Scotland, in which, at the period of the 
Reformation, the Catholic clergy were in general simultaneously deserted 
by their flocks. And the Romish Religion is still professed by a consider- 
able portion of them, intermingled with the Protestants in a singularly che- 
quered manner. They abound principally in Inverness-shire: constituting 
in Arisaig, which may be considered the central station of their faith, in 
Moidart, Knoydart, and the neighbouring island of Eig, 5-6ths of the po- 
polation; in Glenelg, beyond Knoydart, about one one-half: diminishing 
in the districts of Kintail, Loch Alsh, and Applecross, in Ross-shire, till 
‘they disappear on the borders of Cromarty and Sutherlandshire. They 
abound in Glengary, and in the country of Lovat; and farther eastward 
are still numerous on the property of the Duke of Gordon, which hes m 
the shires of Murray and Banff. 

‘¢ In the islands of Rum and Muck, on either side of the Eig, Protestant- 
ism is universal; in Canna, Popery predominates ; in the large island of 
Sky, Protestantism exclusively. In the Long Island, Popery prevails in 
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Barra, Benbecula, and South Uist, and has extended partially into North 
Uist; whilst in Harris and Lewis, the northern islands of this chain, the 
people are all Protestants. The Southein Hebrides and Highlands con- 
tain very few Catholics. 

«This remarkable distribution of the two sects may be attributed to the 
original imperfect progress of the Reformation in these regions ; to the int 
adequacy of the Protestant establishment and of education, and to the 
prompt submission of the people to the authority of their chiefs. The first 
of these causes must be traced not only to the cupidity of the laity, but 
to the error committed by the Scottish Reformers, of endeavouring to avoid 
the lesser evil of introducing improper persons into the ministry, by sub- 
mitting to the far greater of renouncing the principle of an Established 
Church, that of rendering the appointment of a minister to every parish in- 
dispensable, and ‘consequently not dependent on the character of the itidi- 
vidual*. And in full accordance with this system and concomitant circume 
stances, nearly forty years afterwards there were, of the 900 parish churches 
in Scotland, 400 without ministers or readers. 

“ Dr. Macculloch considers the influence of their religious feelings on the 
minds of the Highlanders, too powerful to admit of the operation of the 
last-mentioned of these causes: and Mr Glassford, in his letter to Lord 
Roden on Irish education, naturally enough attributes the effect to the in- 
sufficient supply of Protestant instruction. But there is no doubt that the 
authority of the chiefs was almost paramount over the religious creed, as 
well as the civil polity of the people whom they governed ; and this state- 
ment may be verified by minute attention to the actual local distribution of 
the Roman Catholics. 

“ The vast estates of Clanronald and Lord Macdonald, continental or in- 
sular are contiguous. Yet the former are peopled almost exclusively by 
Catholics; the latter by Protestants. ‘The grandfather of the present Clan- 
ronald was a Catholic. Lewis and Harris, and part of Sky, which were 
altogether, and are still partly, the property of the Macleods, contain only 
Protestants. May it not be inferred that the authority of the chiefs, as 
well as the spirit of clanship, contributed to this result? The insulated 
existence of the Catholic religion upon the estates of the Duke of Gordon 
and Lovat, notoriously resulted from the long-continued adherence of these 
families to the Romish faith. The equally anomalous fact, that the religion 
of Rum should be Protestant, whilst that of the adjacent islands of Eig and 
Canna, should be chiefly Catholic, may be explained by direct reference to 
the exercise of authority. When Martin visited Eig, Clanronald being then 
a Catholic, there was but one individual in this island who was not of the 
same persuasion.”’—vol. i, pp. 59—64. 

It has often, of late years, been stated, and upon well ascertained 
grounds, that in England there has been a very mistaken notion as 
to the diffusion of education over Scotland. To be sure itis spread 
over the Lowlands much more generally than in most other coun- 
tries ; but in the Highlands and Islands, where the population is 
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«“* Better is it to have the rowme vaikand, than to have unqualifiet per- 
sons, to the sclander of the ministrie and hurt of the kirke.”—First Book of 
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scanty, where the parishes are of immense extent, and where moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and arms of the sea are numerous and formidable, 
there has been a frightful waste, till within a few years, as respects 
parochia] education and religious instruction. With regard to 
education, various Societies have lately been formed to remedy the 
deficiency, and which have already done a vast deal of good. The 
Gaelic language is taught to those who understand no other ; for the 
hapa ite no longer exists which was prevalent in the reign of 

illiam the Third, when acts were passed “for rooting out the 
Erse language, and for other pious uses.” And here we feel 
pleasure in quoting another statement respecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

“In justice to the Catholics it must be stated that they are eager for 
knowledge, and that in many instances, their efforts to satisfy their desire, 
have received the co-operation of their clergy. At Kinloch Moidart, near 
Arisaig, the Gaelic School Society has a seminary, respecting which it is 
stated in the Report of 1827, ‘ that though the school has been established 
here but a year, many evince an extensive acquaintance with the blessed 
truths contained in the Bible, which is peculiarly pleasing, as the prevailing 
religion in this quarter isthe Roman Catholic. The parents seem deeply sen- 
sible of their obligations to your Society ; and some employ their children 
in reading to them out of the Scriptures, which heretofore were to them as 
a sealed book.’ 

“In the neighbourhood of Arisaig, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
distributed, during this year, upwards of one hundred Bibles, gratuitously, 
among the Catholics on their own application. Inthe neighbouring islands, 
the Gaelic School Society received no opposition; and the following extract 
from the Report of the Committee of the General Assembly, for increasing 
the Means of Education and Religious Instruction tn Scotland by means of 
Schools, is equally satisfactory. ‘The Sub-Committee feel cordial gratifi- 
cation in reporting, that one extensive Roman Catholic proprietor has join- 
ed cheerfully in providing a portion of the required accommodations for a 
schoolmaster; nor can they, without injustice to the present Roman Catho- 
lic bishop in the isles, avoid recording, that he has promised to be the con- 
vener of the committee, with the most enlightened and liberal frankness; 
and to employ his influence, for encouraging the attendance of the children 
of the Catholic persuasion in the General Assembly’s Schools. The vener- 
able and benevolent Principal of the University of Edinburgh, who proposed, 
and has promoted, by his visits to the islands, this scheme for the education 
of the people of these regions, personally received from the above-men- 
tioned bishop, and several priests in the Long Island and elsewhere, the 
frank and cordial offer of their co-operation.” —vol. i, pp. 73—77. 


Lord Teignmouth, in the course of his extensive and minute tours, 
necessarily treats of a great number of topics, which possess in 
themselves a high degree of popular interest, independent of the 
engaging regions and people that have called forth his observations 
and suggestions. Emigration, which has been extensive in many 
parts of the Highlands, and in the case of a race so intensely at- 
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tached to their native land, forms one of these interesting subjects ; 
the chivalrous character of the loyalty of the Highlanders, especially 
as evinced in behalf of Prince Charles Edward—their civility, their 
hardihood, their superstitious notions, &c., and many other de- 
scriptive features, are noticed with becoming liberality, and a strong 
feeling of benevolence. We believe, for example, that the following 
statement, suggested by a locality in the Isle of Sky, or of “* Mist,” 
more properly, is as just and discriminative as it is kindly. 


‘The traveller naturally inquires in Bracadale for traces of the second 
sight, and may be disappointed when he is informed here, as in other parts 
of Scotland, in general terms, qualified not a little when investigated, that 
all the ancient superstitions of the country have vanished. Now this state- 
ment cannot be admitted. Serious, imaginative, indolent, solitary in the 
ordinary condition of their lot, though social in disposition, familiar with 
nature in all the changing aspects with which northern seasons invest it, 
and with dangers by flood or fell, the natives of these regions are peculiarly 
susceptible of religious impressions. And unhappily, during many ages, 
ignorant, or instructed only in error, they blended with the true faith which 
they had received from the missionaries of the Gospel, all the absurd poetical 
fictions derived from the stock from which they sprang, from Scandinavian 
invaders, from monks, or the innumerable horde of impostors, bards, min- 
strels, seers, and dealers in second sight, who preyed upon their credulity. 
Among this number must be included the criminals of all classes and condi- 
tions, to be found in all communities, but more especially in those in which, 
as in the ancient Highland clannish associations, certain convenient cus- 
toms had superseded moral and legal obligation. These persons naturally 
encouraged a popular creed which furnished a ready explanation of all the 
mischief, whether theft, plundering of cattle, parentage, or kidnapping of 
children, which was constantly perpetrated, by the suggestion of demoniacal 
agency; in short, by multiplying into a diversity of mischievous beings 
ready to do an ill-turn to any one, that unknown but right well-known 
personage—the No-man of Homer, the No-body of domestic life. 

‘‘ That the supposed prodigies which render these regions objects of su- 
perstitious awe, or of timid curiosity, should have been exaggerated by those 
few travellers who penetrated the veil of mystery which enwrapped them, 
may be attributed partly to the credulity of the times in which they lived, 
no less than to that of the nations from whom they received their informa- 
tion, and to the wilful imposition practised upon them. 

‘The same motive which formerly stimulated the narration of tales of 
wonder, now restrains it, namely, regard to the estimation of strangers. But 
the creed of centuries is not at once eradicated, and it is impossible to con- 
verse familiarly with the natives of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
whether of the upper or lower classes, by their hearths, or by their torrents, 
on their wild moors, or on their stormy seas, in the season of peril or of re- 
pose, of sorrow or of festivity, without being convinced that they cling, 
in despite of education and intercourse with strangers, to the superstitious 
delusions, and even practices of their forefathers.”—vol. i, pp. 132—137. 


Nothing can be better verified by experience than that the creed 
of centuries is not at once eradicated ; and even he who can argue 
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philosophically, and reason down a superstitious belief, may be very 
far from a real convert to his professed doctrine. 

Dreams, for mstance, which are so much consulted in the High- 
lands, are not altogether despised by many in England; nay, Lord 
Teignmouth himself, when he says that, ‘‘ doubtless, visions of the 
night may be employed by Providence in the course of its ordinary 
operations, to produce impressions calculated to prepare us for ap- 
proaching danger or calamity,” though he adds, that “ the conse- 
quent ordinary anticipation of occurrences, as the probable sequel 
of dreams portending them, would entangle us in the meshes of su- 
perstition,”’ utters an opinion, even when so guarded, which seems 
wide enough for the purpose of any dreamer or interpreter of dreams ; 
for who is to say what is ordinary, or when an ordinary thing oc- 


curs ? 

The facts stated in the following passages may not be generally 
known in England ; but they are, nevertheless, perfectly correct. 
The ground of the repugnance mentioned, is, we believe, equally 
well pointed out. 

‘« There is another superstitious prejudice of most serious practical incon- 
venience to our northern fellow-countrymen, namely, an aversion to swine. 
This has induced the supposition that the Highlanders have sprung from a 
Jewish stock, and the public have been threatened with a considerable 
volume, in addition to previous dissertations, on thesubject. It is possible 
that the prejudice may have been brought from the East, but more proba- 
ble that it originates in a perverted interpretation of the meaning of the 
Scripture-narrative of the swine being possessed by devils; for the High- 
landers do not regard any of the prohibitions of the Gld Testament respect- 
ing blood and unclean meats, nor do the other subdivisions of the great 
Celtic family show any aversion to swine’s flesh: the Irish peasant, it _is 
well known, depends on his pig for the payment of his rent. ‘ What, 
would you have me eat devil’s meat !’ the exclamation of an old Highland 
woman addressed to a Ross-shire gentleman, who presumed to offer to 
her some pork, literally expressed the sentiments of this people on the 
rubject. ‘The extent to which this prejudice prevails is little known in 
England : it is almost universal through the Northern Highlands aud He- 
brides, and has only within few years, partially yielded to the inroads of 
advancing knowledge in the southern. Many of the domestic servants in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, brought from these regions, still scrupulously ob- 
serve it. Well might M. Simond wonder, that ‘ among all the filthinesses 
of these good people (the Highlanders), swine were not to be seen.’ The 
progress of education and intercourse with strangers will, doubtless, gra- 
dually extirpate this unfortunate prejudice, and provide a new staple of sub- 
sistence and of wealth to this people. Happy will it be for the Highland- 
ers, if together with their old superstitions, they do not abandon those 
wholesome religious restraints which the example end influence of strangers 
have in some degree impaired.”’—vol. i, pp.142—146. 

Our author is of opinion that the natives of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland are in general a sober and chaste race of people ; 
but admits that this seeming habitual characteristic, as respects their 
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deportment when carrying copious potations of mountain dew, is 
frequently deceptive; for that the Highlander will preserve the most 
perfect decorum under the influence. of whiskey, when the same 
quantity would make an Irishman frantic. Always drinking, and 
never drunk, is therefore the maxim of the most intemperate of the 
former ; while, according to Sir Jonah Barrington, “ the Irish are 
drunk before dinner, and mad after it.” 

The noble author visited the Orkneys as well as the Hebrides. 
He found in these northern islands that education had become almost 
universal—that the people spoke the English language very purely 
—and that as in other parts of Scotland, where the children attend 
the schools in which the higher branches are taught, the rising ge- 
neration possessed a vigour and accuracy of understanding that were 
astonishing. On one occasion, a little fellow who acted as a guide, 
while describing his crossing the wells of Swona in his first fishin 
expedition, from which he had just returned, observed that “ there 
was no danger, only when the sea was very wroth.” The Royal 
Mail may be seen carried in the Orkney Islands by a bare-legged 
boy ; and on entering the town of Kirkwall, a child five years of 
age, who was standing at the door of a house, evinced its national 
curiosity by asking our tourist whence he came, and whither he was 
going; to which the little guide, though trotting along, thought 
proper to reply to the best of his judgment. Such little notices as 
these make us regard the author kindly, at the same time that they 
are highly characteristic of the people among whom he at the time 
sojourned. Here is another descriptive feature, which would suit 
Sir Andrew to a hair. 


‘lhe following conversation, characteristic of the people of this part 
of the country, passed between me and my guide, a boy, on the walk from 
Scourie to Luch Badcol. Pausing, he asked me, as the guide of yesterday 
had done, whether I travelled on Sunday ?—and, on being interrogated as 
to his reason for putting this question, he replied, ‘ Because no one will 
carry your bag for you; you must carry it yourself, if you travel to- 
morrow. You might perhaps induce some one to do it by the offer of 
lucre; but he would not be permitted.’ * Who would interfere ?? * Why, 
Mr. Gordon, or any other minister to be sure.’ ‘How would he enforce 
his prohibition?’ ‘* Why, by making the man who disobeyed it stand in 
church (é. e. do penance): and he would do quite right.” The tone 
which the boy assumed at the conclusion of the last sentence, implied a 
resolute submission to the authority of his minister, and surprise at my not 
anticipating it. 

“In Sutherlandshire, especially the western part of the county, bein 
remote, and hitherto comparatively little visited by strangers, the habits 
and feelings of the people retain much of their primitive simplicity, and 
more especially in regard to religion and to church-discipline. The au- 
thority of the Kirk is undisturbed by dissent: my guide’s peremptory 
assertion of its right of inflicting ecclesiastical penalties for transgression 
affords some proof of its ascendency.”—vol. ii, p. 31. 
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»' One instance occurs to my recollection, of a breach of that golden 
rule of Holy Writ which enjoins ‘ mercy rather than sacrifice.’ A large 
whale, whose jaw-bone adorns the garden-gate of a laird whom I visited, 
near Loch Linnhe, got stranded on the shore of that arm of the sea late 
on Saturday evening. The people of the neighbourhood all flocked to 
the prey; but finding that there would not be time sufficient for the de- 
struction and subsequent spoliation of the animal before Sunday morning, 
they lashed their prisoner to a large tree till Monday, viewing him during 
the interval, tossing and bellowing in the shoal-water in which he wag 
prolonging his miserable existence. — 

“ The compulsory observance of the Sabbath day, enforced not only by 
ecclesiastical authority, and national or local usage, but by the arbitrary 
and summary jurisdiction of the people, is a practice more peculiar to 
Scotland. A well known Ben Nevis guide had been persuaded by two 
Englishmen to carry a bag for them to Inverness, on Sunday: as he was 
passing through Glen Urquhart, while the people were assembling at 
church, he was seized, and carried also thither, and heard some pointed 
denunciations against Sabbath- breaking, the minister having been pre- 
viously apprized of the stranger’s presence, and the occasion of it. From 
church, he was conveyed to the residence of a respectable parishioner, 
who entertained him very hospitably, and at midnight returned him 
his bag, and suffered him to pursue his journey.”’—vol. ii, pp. 35, 36. 


We pass over his Lordship’s observations respecting the success 
of those experiments which the Marquis of Stafford was by some so 
much blamed for enforcing, viz., the removing of his small tenants 
from their miserable abodes and precarious subsistence in the more 
inland parts of the country, to the coast, that they might be more 
profitably employed, and that his land might be more advantageously 
farmed ; and .also what is said about the indolent and loitering 
habits of the Highlanders, who, like the seaman, never sail well 
when they are off their object. On these points our own obser- 
vation confirms the statements before us, as well as what is ad- 
vanced regarding the preservation of the ancient language and music 
of the country. But we cannot, with all our desire to construe the 
noble author’s opinions and statements candidly and liberally, over- 
look a long chapter devoted to a consideration of the comparative 
merits of the Presbyterian and Episcopalian Church Establishments 
as they severally exist in the sister kingdoms, and the clergy which 
serve in them. In these statements, there is neither a slight mea- 
sure of ignorance nor of prejudice to be detected. 

We might begin with the author’s strictures on the system of 
education pursued in the Scottish Universities, and mark, amid 
much that is sound and good, a considerable share of special plead- 
ing sort of argument, such as might be expected from one who en- 
tertains an inordinate admiration of those seats of learning where 
he has received his own education, or with which he is most fami- 
liarly acquainted. But this would be to enter upon a field far too. 
extensive, and requiting a great deal more of minute details and 
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precise arguments than we can at present introduce. We shall find 
in the other and kindred field, viz., that embracing a consider- 
ation of the character and attainments of the Scottish clergy, and 
the efficiency of their church establishment, forms, and institutions, 
a few prominent errors on the part of his Lordship, that are so ma- 
nifestly gross, that little more would be necessary for their ex- 
posure, than to exhibit them in his own words. 

The subjects now alluded to, fall very naturally, it must be al- 
lowed, within the sphere of a work which professedly treats in a 
wae form of the social, moral, and religious condition of a people. 

ut it is strange, that after the reiterated testimonies which Lord 
Teignmouth volunteers in behalf of the sound and penetrating judg- 
ment of the Scotch, their habits of reflection, their morality, and 
their regular attention to religious duties, as well as acquaintance with: 
the Bible, that he should think so meanly as he says he does, of the: 
educational and religious national institutions of the country, which, 
surely he will not he strong-headed enough to say, have had a slight 
influence in the production of the excellent practical results now al- 
luded to, and described by himself. It is a species of bigotry 
unworthy of his Lordship, if he supposes that because a system may 
work well in one country, it must do equally well in another, where 
the habits and feelings of the people are very different; or, that a 
system which in theory looks very fine, must necessarily produce 
excellent fruits. Here are a string of assertions that will make 
some people stare. 

“To the defective theological education of the Scottish clergy must be 
attributed, as one among many other causes, their inferior ascendency as 
compared with that of the clergy of the Church of England, illustrated by 
the much greater prevalence of dissent in Scotland than in England. As 
the subject is of much importance, and to single out one cause of so ex- 
tensive an evil, instead of regarding it in connexion with the whole chain 
of causes in which it forms a link, would be to assign to it undue weight, 
I shall at once, though the prosecution of the inquiry may involve me in a 
digression, take a brief view of the whole question. 

“ The fact of there being a far greater ratio of dissenters to members 
of the church in Scotland than in England, I assume. Nor must it be 
stpposed that in the remoter parts of the country, from which poverty 
excludes dissent, the authority of the clergy is paramount. I have al- 
ready adverted to the lay interference and dictation to which they are fre- 
quently subjected in the discharge of their duties. The church, in many 
of those districts, consists less of a board of well-established ministers, 
than of a bundle of little oligarchies; and the refractoriness of the 
people would speedily break out into open revolt, if they could afford. 
to support ministers of their own seeking. 

“If the authority of the church in their stronghold,among the lower 
classes be defective, its tenure on the upper classes is still more imperfect. 
The. Presbyterian gentry transfer their allegiance without scruple to the 
Episcopalian church, when they repair to England, and usually place their. 
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sons under the tuition of ministers of its church. While resident at Edin- 
burgh, many of them, who are scrupulous as to the doctrine of the preacher, 
are indifferent respecting the church or sect tou which he belongs; and go 
the round of the different places of worship belonging to the Church, the 
Baptists, Independents, and other sectaries, without any consideration of 
the title of the preacher to his ministerial vocation. 

‘In Ireland the Presbyterian church has degenerated into Arianism 
and Socinianism.”—vol. ii, pp. 159—161. 

On the subject of theological education which the clergy of the 
church of Scotland receive, his Lordship isnot well informed. He 
says, ‘‘ they are ostensibly required to devote four years to it ; but 
in fact the student may receive ordination after the expiration of 
six sessions, provided he shall have attended to the philosophical 
classes the prescribed four years.” If we take the plain meaning 
of this passage, it intimates that-erx years may be the whole extent 
of time which a young man studying for the ministry is bound to 
take in his academical preparation. But the truth is, he must have 
been four years, or sessions, a student of the ancient classics, and of 
philosophy, and other four years a student of theology, giving re- 
gular attendance—or six years, if that attendance is irregular ; so 
that eight years is the shortest period to which his prescribed stu- 
dies can extend. We could say a great deal more in contradic- 
tion to his Lordship’s statements upon the subject of clerical edu- 
cation in Scotland ; but, as we have already intimated, the matter 
would take up too much of our time. We must remark, however, 
that when he asserts young men are generally called to take 
their station as ministers soon after they have finished their college 
education, that the statement is a gross error in point of fact, and 
that perhaps not one in the hundred ever finds himself so fortunate. 
But, to go on to his Lordship’s observations in the paragraphs 
above quoted: he assumes that dissent is more prevalent in Scot- 
land than in England; and a most preposterous assumption it 
does appear to us to be. How does this agree with his former 
statements, that the Dissenters in Scotland, taken altogether, are 
greatly inferior in point of numbers to the Establishment? Surel 
he cannot mean that the Dissenters are a small body in England. 
Or how does it agree with the acknowledged fact, that the Scotch 
are a church-going people; that they are given to the study of re- 
ligious doctrines ; and that they fought and would still fight manfully 
for Presbyterianism? Where is the stronghold which the Church 
of England has over the people of England or the members of that 
church? Is it of opinion and regard? Let any man mingle with 
society in general, and then say if there be not six out of every 
ten, who have serious faults to find with the English establishment. 
Does the hold consist in the strictness of discipline? If this be 
said, we, atleast, are at a loss to understand how, or where that 


discipline is enforced. 
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The Scotch are a church-going ‘people, even in the large towns. 

* To Scotland must certainly be assigned the pre-eminence over every 
other part of the kingdom, perhaps of the world, in the due adherence to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the sacred injunctions respecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. The justice of this remark may be verified by 
any one who chances to pass Sunday in a large town in Scotland. The 
streets, empty and deserted during the early hours of morning, are sud- 
denly, as the hour of divine service approaches, thronged with vast mul- 
titudes, hastening in perfect stillness, obviously bent on the solemn pur- 
pose for which they are congregating, to their respective places of worship. 
As the churches fill, the town assumes once more the appearance of a city 
of the dead; ard after the conclusion of public worship, the people 
return to their homes as decorously as on their repairing to the celebration 
of it.”’——vol. ii, pp. 36, 37. 


Now, among these crowds of decent church-going people, the 
Establishment turns as well out as the Dissenters do, aceording to 
their relative numbers, which is more than can be said of England, 
where the Dissenters are by far the most regular in their attend- 
ance upon the ministry. But then his Lordship claims unto him- 
self, we suppose, all who go to no church at all, and are of no reli- 
gion at all, as members of the Establishment ; and we make him a 
present of them, though in England this number be immense. 

One would be led to believe, from one of the above quoted para- 
graphs, that the Presbyterian gentry formed the strength of Scot- 
land, intellectually, morally, and physically. Yet the truth stands 
quite otherwise. But is it consistent with the history of the reign 
of the House of Stuart, while they sat upon the English throne, 
that the Scottish gentry were callous whether Episcopacy or 
Presbytery should be established in their country? Every one 
can give the answer ; and let any unprejudiced person mingle with 
the great body of the most respectable and best informed people of 
that country, and we can assure him, he will find Episcopacy 
never was in worse odour in any nation than it is at this moment in 
North Britain. We do not believe that even his Lordship would 
advise such a change as that of the one church for the other, to be 
attempted in the religious establishment of Scotland. Many of 
the people may be calling loudly for the adoption of the Voluntary 
System, but we venture to say, there is not one for the substitution 
of the Church of England for the Kirk. 

After admitting, as it seems to us inconsistently with his fore- 
going assertions, “‘ that the prejudices, no less than the native dis- 
position of the Scottish people are unquestionably favourable to an 
Establishment,” and quoting in a note Dr. Chalmers’ just observa- 
tion, that ‘‘ nothing but a right and conscientious patronage is re- 
quired to keep the vast bulk of our (Scottish) families within the 
pale”’ of the Establishment, his Lordship goes on to say— 

“J shall therefore proceed to the consideration of the causes of 
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dissent peculiar to Scotland. Of these, some are inherent in the con- 
stitution of the Scottish Church:—the inadequate provision made for 
its public services and general superintendence. Under the former of 
these heads is the want of an established form of prayer. In conse- 
quence of this deficiency, the prayers of the church are rendered no- 
toriously dependent on the piety or talent of the individual minister, 
and are cag f moulded into a form, serving as a meagre substitute 
fur a sublime but simple liturgy, condensing the devotion of ages, 


and comprising supplications and thanksgivings applicable to any pos- 
sible private or public emergency. 


“The reading of the Holy Scriptures is much omitted in the north- 
ern and western churches, I know not whether generally. The peo- 
ple have thus become habituated to consider preaching as the import- 
ant, and prayer as the subordinate part of the public service: nay, if 
we may judge of their sentiments on the subject by their language, 
we should infer that with them the sermon is the sole object for which 
they repair to a place of worship: as they call attending church, ‘ go- 
ing to hear sermon,’ and persons so employed are usually spoken of as 
the ‘ preaching folk.’ 

“The minister, when opposed to the adverse current, or strong wind 
of opposition, finds himself without the sheet-anchor of a form of prayer, 
the excellence of the matter of which is unimpaired by his individual 
deficiencies. The episcopalian is disposed to attribute partly to the atti- 
tude of standing or want ofa sufficiently reverential preparation for prayer, 
the little importance which is attached to it.”—vol. ii, pp. 163—165. 


We have only to assert, in opposition to these statements, that 
the Scottish clergy of the Establishment have all moderate and 
comfortable provision made for their subsistence, and the rearing, 
in a suitable style, of their families ; that if there be no extravagant- 
ly high livings, there are no poor ones in that Establishment ; and 
that the clergy are enabled to maintain that enviable and most 
useful station in society, which is placed between the most opulent 
of a parish, and the trades-people, the farmers, and the peasantry. 

The livings in Scotland, says the author, “ fall short, on an aver- 
age, of 200/. per annum.” Our answer is, they in a great majority 
of cases exceed 200/. per annum ; the lowest can only be 1501. ; 
and when we remember that these are in the Highlands, and that 
a manse, garden, and glebe are added, what moderate-minded 
man would desire or require more? The average livings of the 
Scottish clergy, considering all things, are between 300 and 3501. 
per annum. What do the working parsons of England think of 


that? But to be sure there are no bishoprics, and no princely in- 
comes in the north. 

As to the reading of the Scriptures in Church, his Lordship 
knows that no people in the world are so well acquainted with their 
Bibles out of the church as the Scotch; and as to the want of an Esta- 
blished form of prayer, he must also feel that he has expressed him- 
self crudely and dogmatically. He knows that the subject has en- 
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gaged many learned and pious men ; and that, were a clergyman to 
rise up in the Scottish church, and read a formal pianer, Ye would) 
be very soon saluted with some such interrogation as this—‘ Wilt 
thou say mass in my hearing ?”’ at the same time, a four-legged stool 
might be flung at his head. 

Lord Teignmouth is so bound up in his admiration of Episcopacy, 
that he has been incapable of estimating justly what he saw or 
heard in Scotland, whenever any thing fell not in with his preposses- 
sions ; for when he admits, as he more than once does, that the 
Scotch are far more given to family prayer than the English, he 
should not be so absurd as to think the mere want of what he calls 
‘‘ the sheet-anchor of a form,” or that a sitting posture in church 
during the minister’s address to Heaven, were matters of essential 
and practical import. : 

A great deal more is advanced against the Scottish Establis- 
ment, as well as in behalf of Episcopacy, which is equally inaccurate 
and illiberal with any thing now quoted. We have only space for 
an example or two. 

“The form of its Presbyterian government is theoretically efficient, 
exhibiting the appearance of an unbroken series of judicatories, con- 
nected together in well graduated subordination: the Kirk Session, 
composed of the clergy of a presbytery—the Synod, comprising dele- 
gates from several presbyteries subject to its authority—and the General 
Assembly, invested with an appelate jurisdiction to which the several 
synods are in their turn amenable: whilst each of these judicatories de- 
rives auxiliary strength from the admixture of a certain proportion of 
laymen with the clergy in their composition.” —vol. ii, p. 165. 

The series of judicatories is not here given correctly ; the Kirk 
Session is not composed of the clergy of the Presbytery, but of the 
minister and elders of the parish; then comes the Presbytery, which 
consists of all the ministers of a certain district, and certain lay 
delegates. The truth is, his Lordship is a Tory in all that concerns 
State as well as Church ; and this fact accounts for much that he 
says. 

The democratic form of church-government in Scotland has more- 


over a tendency to weaken its authority, by inducing a spirit of inde- 
pendence and insubordination *,’’—vol. ii, pp. 166, 167. 





««® To this cause may be probably ascribed, in part, the political 
feeling which has lately pervaded Scotland. Till within few years the 
people of that country took little interest in political matters, follaw- 
ing their own local pursuits. But when they became affected by the 
agitation which prevailed for some time in other parts of the king- 
dom previous to the Reform Bill; and more especially, when political 
power became placed within their reach, the principles to which they 
had been inured, were at once applied to the new object of popular 
speculation and interest; and they have shown themselves likely to ex- 
ercise the rule with which they are invested, with a view rather to 
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Here follows an extraordinary assertion; and if it were true, what: 
else could be inferred than that the Scottish clergy are men of quite 
different feelings and habits from any other class of the Scotch, 
whom, we have ever mingled with, however much their time might 
be taken up with business, public or private. His Lordship says, 
‘‘the Scottish ministers can enjoy little mutual intercourse ; even 
in Edinburgh, the clergy rarely meet, sometimes not more frequently 
than once in the year.” e thought the Edinburgh Presbytery 
met at least once every month, for the dispatch of ecclesiastical 
business. If they cannot have more frequent intercourse, it must 
be for some reason that has not been pointed out. 

Lord Teignmouth regrets that the Scottish Church does not 
hold out enticements sufficient to induce the sons of the gentry to 
enter it; and that the leisure distributed among the ministers of 
the Church of England, cannot be enjoyed in the sister kingdom. 
We leave these statements to their own weight. But we must not 
overlook the following precious paragraph, even although it conveys 
a gross calumny upon the character of the Scottish clergy. 

“Nor must it be supposed that the clergy are better fitted to discharge 
their pastoral duties among the lower classes, by the circumstance of their 
being selected from among them. Their more intimate acquaintance 
with the feelings and habits of their ancient associates, will prove far less 
valuable than that inbred ascendency of mind and manners—that more 
general knowledge of human nature, and that tact in adapting it to 
the exigencies of his flock, with which a pious, well-educated minister, 
taken from the upper classes, is endowed : qualifications disparaged only by 
those who do not possess them, but rendered by the great Head of the 
ehurch eminently conducive to the promotion of His spiritual sway. The 
usefulness of the minister from the lower classes will be obstructed by 
petty jealousies and feelings, from which the minister belonging to a higher 
grade of society is exempted. He is also apt to bring with him into the 
ministry the low vices as well as low habits of early life, especially that of 
drinking, and even of participation in the guilt of illicit distillation. 
In one island, more than one minister was detected in this practice.” 
—vol. ii, p. 170. 

It comes very well from him who speaks of the Great Head of the 
Church, to say that the upper classes of men are likely to be most 
conducive to the promotion of his spiritual sway ; for, who or what 
were the Apostles? But are the Scottish clergy as a body given 
to low vices as well as low habits of life? No. To be sure the 
stylish fox-hunting parson is no where found amongst them ; they 
are a hard-working, learned, and highly exemplary order of men, in 
all that adorns private life, and therefore are low in the estimation 
of those who admire a system in which the hard workers are sunk 
in poverty, and the idle are rich, while very many of them are 








narrow and party aggrandisement, than to general and national ad- 
vantage.” 
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not above modes of living which are ‘in entire hostility, or altogether 
different from the ministers whom the Head of the Church chose for 
the propagation of the Gospel. 

We are sorry that in a work which is of a class that is worthy of 
a nobleman to enlarge, should have been marred by such bigotry 
and ignorance, as the above specimens display. We wish, how- 
ever, to part on good terms with the author, and therefore cite, in 
conclusion, the description of a scene and certain manners, as wit- 
nessed in Jura, whichis no doubt as faithful as it is striking. 


« On landing and reaching a height, in the midst of the waste howling 
wilderness, for wind and rain augmented the dreariness of the scene, 
I perceived on a distant knoll a solitary black spot, which might have 
been mistaken by an unpractised eye for a sign, infallible to the sportsman, 
of the place of his wounded quarry—a collection of crows or corbies, 
employed in accelerating the death or devouring the carcase of the poor 
animal. It proved, however, on near approach, to be a band of mourners 
assembled at a rustic funeral, in an ancient and perfectly sequestered 
cemetery, distinguished by the ruins of a chapel. A grave was digging 
to receive the remains of a shepherd of the laird of Jura; and beside the 
coffin lay two others, containing the bodies of his children, one of whom 
had been buried two years, and the other one year, and were now taken up 
to make room for their parent. 

‘When the grave was closed, the mourners, sixty in number, attended 
by their dogs, which"were very numerous, sat down on the ground, now 
thoroughly soaked with heavy rain, which had been falling for some hours, 
and the brother-in-law of the deceased invited me to drink a glass of 
whisky, and eat some oat cake. About twenty women and girls were 
present, among whom were the mother and daughter, accompanied by 
the sons of the deceased. The mother, nearly seventy years of age, 
sat fixing her eyes earnestly on the grave,in which were buried her hus- 
band, and children, and grand-children, and just sipped the whisky which 
was first offered to her. The women seemed to dispense with this part of 
the ceremony, but the men and boys drank their three rounds, according 
to custom; and abundance of oat-cake was distributed. The repast was 
concluded with a prayer and thanksgiving in Gaelic, delivered by a 
brother-in-law of the deceased, who stood up in the midst of the circle, all 
present being uncovered. 

«A man from Isla, whom I had asked whether prayer was ever offered 
on these occasions, replied with obvious suspicion as to the motives of the 
inquiry, and in a low tone of voice ‘ Yes, that is beginning: but it is 
Popish, and there are no Papists here ;’ at the same time he had no ob- 
jection to the commencing and concluding with thamksgiving, which had 
taken place that day. He added that the brother talked all about the New 
Testament, which he could do very well: that they had schocls, and that 
it was a great blessing to be able to read the Bible both in English and 
Gaelic. 

“ The mourners had assembled with the promptitude characteristic of 
their ancient obedience to any summons to a public occasion, for the de- 
ceased had breathed his last only the day before, at five in the morning. 
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Friends had been instantly déspatched in all directions to different:parts of 
Jura and Isla, inviting the mourners to the grave at three the following 
afternoon. ‘The corpse had been brought half the length of the island 
that day: and the Isla’ man, with whom I had conversed, had. walked 
thirty miles since morning, and intended returning twenty miles more, to 
the ferry of Portaskig thatevening. ‘They had well earned the refresh- 
ment provided for them. The ceremony was conducted with perfect 
order and solemnity: and the mourners returned tu Tarbert, where boats 
awaited them. The little public-house in Lagg bay, where we landed 
and I took up my quarters, was well thronged ; and my companions soon 
exchanged their demure looks for smiling and merriment: those’ who 
had far to return were induced to stay, and they continued drinking 
and singing till past midnight, making an uproar which ° prevented 


. 


the possibility of sleeping.” —vol. ii, pp. 347—350. 





Arr. VII].— The History of Banking in Ireland. By James Witt 
\ Gmart, General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
»London: Longman & Co. 1836. 


Previous to entering upon the particular portion of our monetary 
system which is connected with the History of Banking in Ireland, 
we intend to offer some general observations, in regard to the ex- 
treme ignorance which prevails upon the subjects; for we say it with- 
out hesitation, that if one thousand of the most busy and intelligent 
citizens of the great commercial metropolis of the British empire, 
were asked what commodity they most frequently bought and sold, 
we much doubt if any of them would give the right answer. It 
would probably never be supposed by them that that commodity 
was money. It is to a nonconception of this plain truth, namely, that 
money is as mucha marketable commodity as any of those things 
for which it is given in exchange, that we must ascribe the ignorance 
that prevails concerning the laws by which its value and its distri- 
bution are regulated, and of the consequences which follow when the 
natural operation of these laws is disturbed. It would be deemed 
an unpardonable and shameful neglect in a manufacturer or mer- 
chant, if he failed to make himself acquainted with all that he could 
learn respecting those articles of trade which form the subject of his 
dealings; yet the far greater part of mankind never think of in- 
quiring into the nature and properties of that one article in which, 
alone, all classes of all civilized communities deal in common. Un- 
fortunately, too, there is a popular belief that the subject has in it 
erie | of obscurity, almost approaching to mysticism: an ob- 
scurity which we should much like to see fade away ; and to assist 

in so doing, we do not think a few pages of our Review, or a few 

‘minutes of the reader’s attention, would be wasted. We shall, there- 
‘fore, detail, in as $hort a compass as possible, a few of the leading 
principles of ‘this science; by the clear understanding of which 
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alone we can be saved from visitations of a similar nature to that 
which a few years since struck a panic among the mercantile and 
trading community of this country. 

To commence, then, we may observe that there are two kinds of 
money in use in civilized nations: 1. that which consists wholly of 
the precious metals ; 2. that which consists of written engagements. 
This last is called paper currency; and it exists in two ways: 1. 
when it is not convertible into coin or bullion; 2. when it is so 
convertible. 

Supposing that the currencies of all countries consist of the pre- 
cious metals, that the exportation of them from one country to 
another is perfectly free, and that coining is in every country per- 
formed at the expense of the state, and at the request of individuals ; 
we will consider in this case what must regulate the quantity of 
money in any one country. 

The precious metals are only to be obtained in the same way as 
other commodities, by labour ; and their exchangeable value, though 
it depends at first upon their quantity, compared with the demand 
for them, must ultimately be settled according to the labour be- 
stowed on their production, or in other words, according to the cost 
of extracting them from the mines. They are distributed among 
the nations of the earth, like all other commodities, by the giving 
of equivalents in exchange for them. Suppose England to want 
gold: she sends to the country which possesses it as much of her 
manufactures as will purchase what she requires ; and the quantit 
and value of these manufactures will depend upon the cost at whic 
the owners of the gold (whether they be the original miners, or 
those to whom the miners sold it) can bring it to the market. The 
expenses of carriage and the profits of all parties must be paid ; and 
adding these to the first cost of production, the amount must be 
the value at which, if circumstances which we shall presently notice 
do not. interfere, gold will be obtainable in England. 

The great ease, however, with which gold and silver, owing to 
their containing great value in little bulk, can be transported from 
one country to another (even when their transit is prohibited by 
law), causes them to he so nearly of the same value in most nations, 
that for all practical purposes, where the circumstances just alluded 
to do not interfere, their value is considered to be in all countries 
actually the same. 

These circumstances are, the wants or desires existing in differ- 
ent communities, which regulate the commerce between them, and 
occasion,.by means of that commerce, an increased or diminished 
demand for the precious metals. 

Take, for example, the probable increase in our importation of 
corn, which it is supposed will be required this year ; let us consider 
that that importation will take place from Poland; we are at the 
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present time exporting there cloth, china, hardware, &c., and -re- 
ceiving back corn ; we want more corn than usual, but they want no 
more of our manufactures, or perhaps find it more advantageous to 
purchase elsewhere, owing to the increasing price of our goods. Let 
us now consider what takes between the two countries ; during the 
importation into England from Poland of corn to a greater amount 
than is paid for by commodities exported from England to Poland, 
there are of course debts due from English to Polish dealers, to a 
larger amount than there are debts due from Polish to English 
dealers: As far as the latter debts can go in discharge of the for- 
mer, they may be applied to that purpose by a very simple process. 
The debtors to Poland have oniy to procure from the creditors of 
Poland, bills upon the Polish debtors of the latter, and the Polish 
creditors of the former can be satisfied, to the amount of these bills, 
by their transmission. If A in Poland owes 100/. to X in England, 
and Y in England owes 100/. to B in Poland, X may sell Y a bill 
upon A, which Y may send to B, and the payment of which by A 
will settle the transaction between all these parties. 

But if the debts due from England to Poland are greater than 
the debts due from Poland to England, there are persons in England 
seeking to buy such bills as we have described, to a larger pecuniary 
amount than there are bills to supply their demands. Such bills, 
therefore, according to the law which regulates the prices of all com- 
modities, rise in price, and a premium must be paid by those who 
buy them, beyond the amount of the sum which they represent. In 
this way, 102/. may be given by Y to X fora bill of 100/., and ex- 
change is then said to be 2 per cent. against England, and in favour 
of Poland. As soon as this premium rises so high as to be equiva- 
lent to the expense and trouble of transmitting bullion or sovereigns 
from England to Poland in discharge of the debt, bullion or sove- 
reigns will be sent, and exchange will rise no higher. No one would 
give 6 per cent. for a bill, if, at an expense of 4 per cent., he could 
discharge his foreign debt in money. 

The rise in the rate of exchange is, then, the consequence of 
larger imports into England than can be balanced by her exports, 
and is posterior, in point of time, to the increase of exportation. 

A change in the relative quantities of the currencies of the two 
countries results as a consequence of the change in the proportion 
of exports and imports, and posterior, in point of time, to the in- 
creased importation. ‘The two events, therefore, the rise of the ex- 
change and the alteration of the currencies, have no farther connec- 
tion than in owing their origin to one common cause. In the case, 
however, which we have here supposed, the excess of imports over 
exports begins when the currencies of the two countries are of the 
same relative value, and when exchange is at par. As the rise in 
the price of bills is gradual, and proceeds for some time before 
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money is transmitted, the exchanger will, in this case, be affected 
before the currencies are disturbed. Both are affected by, and 
after, the altered proportions of exports and imports; but the ex- 
change is equalized by the exportation of the precious metals from 
England, leaving the currency of England exhausted to the extent 
of the exportation, thereby affecting the relative value of all proper- 
ty, as the diminished quantity of gold is the medium of exchange, 
and measures the price of the same amount of goods that the larger 
quantity previously did. 

But it may be objected that this theory is framed to meet a case 
that cannot occur im this country, as the currency consists both 
of paper and coin ; yet, if any one will be at the trouble to consider 
that this paper can be turned into gold at the option of the holder, 
and exported to his advantage, they will perceive that the more 
paper that is issued, while the exchanges are against us, the more 
will the case become worse, the more injurious will it be to the 
country. 

Having made the foregoing observations on some of the causes 
which regulate the value of the precious metals, we shall now direct 
the reader’s attention to the contents of the work prefixed to this 
article, which gives a very clever and succinct account of the history 
of banking in Ireland. Speaking of the early difficulties it had to 
contend against, the author states :— 


“ To be enabled to trace that progress during the period to which this 
séction refers, I have had recourse chiefly tu the Acts of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. ‘hese are, I believe, the principal public documents from which 
authentic information can be obtained. 

“1447, In this year an Act was passed against clipped money, money 
called O’Reyle’s money, and other unlawful money, and against gilt bri- 
dles, peytrells, and other gilt harness. The following are the words of 
the Act. ‘For that, that the clipping of the King our Sovereign Lord’s 
coin hath caused: divers men in this land of Ireland to counterfeit the 
same coin to the great hurt and destruction of the said land, and the 
making of gilt bridles and peytrells hath also wasted and consumed the 
gold of the said land for the more part, and is likely to do more hereafter, 
if it be not specially remedied. Wherefore, it is ordained and agreed by 
authority of this present Parliament, that no money so clipped be received 
in any part of the said land from the first day of May next tocome, nor 
the money called O'Reyle’s money, or any other unlawful money, so 
that one coyner be ready at the same day to make the coyn. And also, 
that no man be so‘hardy henceforward to use any gilt bridles, peytrells, 
nor any other gilt harness in no place of the said land, excepted knights 
and prelates of holy churches. And if any man be found with any such 
bridle, peytrell, or other harness, gilted from the same day, that it be law- 
ful to every man that will to take the said man, his horse and harness, 


and to possess the same as his own goods.” _ 
“In the same year an Act was passed levying a tax of twelve-pence per 
oun ce onall silver bullion exported. The -preamble states, That ‘ this 
pn? 
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land of Ireland is greatly impoverished from day to day by the great de- 
duction and carriage out of the said land into England of the silver plate, 
broken silver bullion, and wedges of silver, made of the great tonsure of 
the money of our Sovereign Lord the King, by his Irish enemies and Eng- 
lish rebels, and Irish money called Reyles do increase from day to day.’ 
Lords and messengers to England upon public business were permitted 
to take their plate with them, ‘ according to their beings and estates.’ 

“©1457. Another Act was passed to restrain the exportation of silver. 
It enacts, that all merchant strangers shall pay custom at the rate of forty: 
pence per pound on all silver exported; and inflicts a penalty of twenty 
shillings for every penny concealed. 

“1463. An Act was passed against clipped money. After stating that 
the ‘groat, the half-groat, and the penny, and other coins, are lost and 
destroyed by divers and many clippings,’ it enacts, that clipped money 
shall not be taken in payment, nor accounted the King’s coin after the 
feast of the Purification of our Lady next ensuing. 

‘©1634. An Act was passed to restrain usury. It limited the rate of 
interest to ten per cent. perannum. Persons receiving more were made 
liable to a penalty of three times the amount of the principal, and the 
agreement was void. ‘Scriveners, brokers, solicitors, and drivers of bar- 
gains for contracts,’ were not allowed to take more than five shillings for 
the procuring a loan of one hundred pounds for a year, nor to charge 
more than twelve-pence for the making the bond or the bill for the loan 
thereof. ‘These persons were probably at that time the only bankers in 
the country. 

“1704. The legal interest of money reduced to eight per cent. The 
Act states, that at that time there was a great abatement in the value of 
Jand and of merchandize, and that the high rate of interest made men 
unable to pay their debts; that consequently they are forced to sell their 
lands and stocks at very low rates, to fursake the use of merchandize and 
trade, and to give over their leases and farms, and so become unprofitable 
members of the commonwealth. 

“1709. Was passed an ‘ Act for the better payment of inland bills of 
3xchange, and for making promissory notes more obligatory.’ Bills of 

xchange of 5/. and upwards drawn in Ireland upon persons in Ireland, 
may be protested either for non-acceptance or non-payment in the same 
way as foreign. And notice of such protest must be given within four- 
teen days afterwards to the party from whom such bills were received. 
Promissory notes were put on the same footing as inland bills of ex. 
change. Notes issued by any ‘ banker, goldsmith, merchant, or trader,’ 
whether payable to order or bearer, were rendered assignable and indors- 
able over as inland bills of exchange, and the indorsee might sustain an 
action thereon. Previous to the passing of the Act, it was considered 
doubtful whether promissory notes of any kind were legally transferable 
by indorsement. But such transfers werenow declared legal as they had 
been a few years before in England. I have not observed that the word 
‘banker’ occurs in any Act of the Parliament of Ireland previous to this. 
Fourteen days appear a long term for notice of a protested bill, but per- 
haps the obstructions to a rapid communication between different parts 
of the island were at that time considerable.”—pp. 6—8. 
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In 1721 was passed an Act that reduced the rate of interest to 7 
per cent., and shortly after another, for better securing the payment 
of bankers’ notes, as at that time many frauds were committed b 
the manufacturers of notes. A few years after this, forging bills of 
exchange, and notes above the value of five pounds, was declared 
felony. 

The year 1731 was memorable in the history of Irish banking, for 
the last reduction in the legal rate of interest, which made it 6 per 
cent. 

There appears to have been a panic as great, or nearly so, as that 
which took place here in 1825, seventy years before, among the 
bankers in Dublin, as is evidenced by the following answer of an 
Irish banker before a parliamentary committee. 


“T remember perfectly well, that in 1753, the circulation of paper in 
Dublin from the private bankers was so general and extensive, that in re- 
ceiving 1,000/., there was not 10/. of it in gold at thattime. I remember 
that exchange was near three per cent. above par; the consequence of 
which was, that the bankers of Dublin, of whom there were as many as at 
present, if not more, were in competition with one another to send their 
specie over to London, and to get bank bills at four per cent. above par, 
bringing a clear profit to that extent. The consequence of this shewed 
itself in the succeeding year; all the banks failed except Messrs. La- 
touche’s house, and Sir William Newcomen’s, under the name at that time 
of Gleadowe and Co. ; and these two banks paid off their entire paper: 
there followed a total annihilation of bank paper in Ireland at that time, 
and J remember it was said with triumph, that Ulster, the great seat: of 
our linen manufactory, was safe, because she had no such thing as bank 
paper in that province. The consequences were, that exchange fell two 
or three per cent. under par, and the whole circulation of Ireland was 
turned from paper into gold ; but the result was, that multitudes of peo- 
ple were ruined; the convulsion was exceedingly severe, many tenants 
threw up their lands, and there was no person connected with the three 
Southern provinces of Ireland that did not suffer either immediately or 
remotely.”—pp. 11, 12. 


It would appear that about the middle of the last century, the 
banking business in Dublin possessed among themselves several 
fraudulent members, as we constantly meet with acts of parliament 
made to remedy special cases of fraud, till at last an act was passed 
called the Bankers’ Act, which contains very rigorous provisions, as 
will appear from the following extract. 

“©1759. The Bankers’ Act passed, 33 Geo. II. c. 14. This Actis pre- 
eminently styled ‘the Bankers’ Act,’ being the principal Act passed for the 
regulation of bankers in Ireland. The chief objects appear to be to prevent 
fraud on the part of the banks, and to fix the mode of winding up their 
affairs when they stop payment. All deeds of conveyances executed by 
bankers are declared void, unless registered within one month after execu- 
tion, or within three months, if executed out of Ireland, except leases not 
exceeding three lives or thirty-one-years, made at the full improved rent 
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without fine. All grants of real estate, or leasehold interest made by 
bankers to children or grand-children, are void against creditors, although 
made for valuable considerations; and although such creditors were not 
creditors at the time such grants were made. After stopping payment, 
their receipts are no discharge; and after absconding, their conveyances 
are void, and their estates and effects are subject to debts without regard 
to priority, except debts contracted before they became bankers, or those 
duly registered, and their persons are protected only in case they are 
Members of Parliament. Within three months after stopping payment, 
a banker may invest his estates, &c. in trustees, to be approved by the ma- 
jority of the creditors, or by the Lord Chancellor. No person entrusted 
with the public money was allowed to: be a banker. No banker was 
allowed to issue notes bearing interest ; but if their notes were not paid on 
demand, the holder cou!d demand interest until the time of payment. All 
demands upon bankers must be made within three years after they have 
stopped payment or have retired from business, and in failure of making 
such demand the creditor shall be barred from suing in law or equity, and 
the defendant in such cases may plead payment and give this Act in 
evidence. 

“Mr. Pierce Mahony delivered the following evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1826, respecting the provisions 
of this act. 

‘“‘¢ In what respect does the law of Ireland with regard to banking differ 
from the law of England?—The Act of 33 George II. c. 14, is what is 
called the Irish Bankers’ Act. There are several objectionable clauses in 
that, which, if the Committee wish, I will point out. It provides that con- 
veyances, leases, &c. by bankers, except leases for three lives or thirty- 
one years at a full improved rent without fine, should be void, unless regis- 
tered within one month, and three months if executed out of the kingdom; 
and conveyances, leases, and other dispositions made to children or grand- 
children, even for valuable consideration, are void, not only against existing 
but against subsequent creditors. 

“«But not void if made to other parties?-—No, if duly registered 
pursuant to that Act; but even duly registered, they are absolutely 
void though for a valuable consideration, if made to children or grand- 
children, though from the imperfect wording of the Aet, those con- 
veyances for valuable consideration, when duly registered, would be 
valid, if made to a brother, a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, or any other 
person, the Act being confined in its operation to a son or grandson, 
daughter or grand-daughter. 

‘** Though the person is solvent at the time of executing the conveyance? 
—Certainly, by the fourth section, notes and receipts expressed to be 
payable with interest are void; there is no penalty upon the banker for 
issuing them, and the penalty, which amounts to a forfeiture of the money 
lodged, is upon the creditor who should happen to take them. 

‘«««Ts there any other provision of the Irish law that differs from the En- 
glish }-The whole of this Act is confined to Ireland, and there is no si- 
milar Acc in England. I have mentioned the leading objections, and I 
think there is nothing so injurious to Ireland, as not to allow of a legal 
enactment by bankers by their ordinary receipts, &c. issued in business to 
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pay interest, because J think if that was allowed by law, it would encou- 
rage deposits with bankers, and it would operate asa savings bank to per- 
sons of a better quality, tending to encourage the growth ‘of ‘capital and 
frugal habits, as in Scotland. 

“« At the time the Act you have referred to was passed there was no 
bankrupt law in Ireland at all ?—None. 

««« And it was in consequence of that, that that bankers’ Act was passed ? 
—It was. 

“** When the bankrupt laws were passed in Ireland were not bankers in- 
cluded in it as well as other traders ?—Yes. 

«Then is it not the fact that in several instances proceedings have 
been taken against insolvent bankers in some instances under the bank- 
rupt laws, and in others under the Bankers’ Act ?—Certainly. 

_ “«* Do you consider that to be a desirable course of proceeding ?—A 
most injurious one; I scarcely know an instance of a banker’s estate 
being wound up under this 33 George II. c. 14, unless through 
the intervention of the Court of Chancery. The case of Cotter and: 
Kellett, of Cork, is a most melancholy instance of it, and Warren’ s also 
of Cork. 

‘«* How long ago is it since the failure of Cotter and Kellett?—They 
failed in 1807, and the estate is not wound up yet. Warren's failed in 
1784, and the notes were only paid in last June; the parties were litigat- 
ing in the Court of Chancery the whole of the intervening time. 

‘«* Were those proceedings attended with very heavy expense to the 
parties >—Ruinous expense. 

««¢ Did a large portion of the property liable to the payment of the debts 
become useless for that purpose ?—In that case of Cotter and Kellett, I re- 
collect pefectly well at the time of the failure, it was calculated, and stated 
publicly that they had property equal to 40s. in the pound ; the last dividend 
is now about to be made, and I believe it will make the whole dividend 
9s. 6d. or 10s. 

“¢Ts it your opinion that if the bankers’ law in Ireland had been 
similar to that in England, those delays would not have happened ?— 


Certainly.’ ’’—pp. 13—15. 

In 1782 an alteration took place in the system of banking in 
Ireland, by the establishment of the first chartered bank, called the 
« Bank of Tedtned, with privileges similar to the Bank of England. 
The following are a few of the provisions of the Act establishing 
it :— 

“ The capital was 600,000/., which was lent to government at four per 
cent. No one person was permitted to subscribe more than 10,000/. If 
the bank incurred debts to a greater amount than their capital, the sub- 
scribers were answerable in their private capacity to the creditors in pro- 
portion to their subscriptions. The bank were not either to burrow or to 
lend money at a higher interest than five per cent., nor to engage in ally 
business but banking. The stock to be transferable, and deemed personal 
estate, and as such to go to the executors of the holders and not to their 
heirs. No transfer of bank stock to be valid, unless registered in: the 
bank books, in seven days from the contract, and actually transferred in 
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fourteen days: the charter to expire at twelve months’ notice after the 
first day of January, 1794, and repayment of all sums due by the govern- 
ment to the bank. | 

‘The charter is dated May 15, 1783, and contains as follows :—Such 
persons as should subscribe befure January 1, 1784, the sum of 600,0004.,. 
were to be formed into a corporation, to be styled the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland : the corporation were to have a governor, 
deputy governor, and fifteen directors, which governor, deputy governor, 
and directors, or any eight or more of them, shall be called a court of di- 
rectors, for the management of the affairs of the corporation. The fol- 
lowing are the directors nominated in the charter. 

“‘ Governor—David Latouche, Jun. Esq.; Deputy Governor—Theo- 
philus Thompson, Esq.; Directors—Alexander Jaffray, Esq.; Travers 
Saal Esq.; Sir Nicholas Lawless, Bart.; Amos Strettle, Esq.; Jere- 
miah Vickers, Esq.; John Latouche, Esq.; Abraham Wilkinson, Esq.; 
George Godfrey Hoffman, Esq.; William Colville, Esq.; Peter Latouche, 
Esq.; Samuel Dick, Esq.; Jeremiah D’Olier, Esq.; Alexander Arm-~ 
strong, Esq.; George Palmer, Esq.; John Allen, Esq. | 

“‘The above to continue in office until March 25, 1784. 

‘Fifteen directors shall be chosen annually between March 25 and 
April 25, in each year, and not above two-thirds of the directors of the. 
preceding year to be re-elected. : 

‘‘The notice for the meeting of general courts of proprietors, to be 
affixed upon the Royal Exchange in Dublin, at least two days before the 
time of meeting. The qualification for a voter at a general court shall 
be 500/. stock, to be held for six months preceding, unless it came by will, 
marriage, &c. The qualification for governor shall be 4000/. stock, and 
for deputy governor 3000/., and for director 2000/.”"—pp. 19—-21. 

“ No dividend shal] at any time be made by the said governor and com- . 
pany, save only out of the interest, profit, or produce, arising by or out 
of the said capital, stock or fund, or by such dealing, buying, or selling 
as is allowed by the said Act of Parliament. Nor without the consent of 
the members of the said corporation, in a general court qualified to vote 
as aforesaid. 

“The governor, or deputy governor, shall summon four general courts 
at least in every year. One in the month of September, one in Decem- 
ber, one in April, and another in July. 

“The governor or deputy governor shall also summon a general court, 
whenever requested to do so by nine members, each holding 500/. stock. 

“If governor and deputy governor be absent one hour after the usual 
time of proceeding, at any general court or court of directors, a chairman 
shall be chosen for that time only, who shall have like privileges as the. 
governor or deputy governor. 

“‘Governor, deputy governor, or chairman, not to vote in general 
courts, or court of directors, save when there shall happen to be an equal. 
number of votes on each side. 

“The Bank of Ireland appears to be empowered to actas a loan bank, 
The following are the words of the charter :— | 

«The said governor or deputy governor and directors, or the major 
part of them, shall and may direct and manage ali the affairs and business 
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of the said corporation, in the borrowing and receiving of monies, and 
giving seeurities fur the same, under the comnion seal of ‘the said corpo- 
ration, and in their dealings in bills of exchange, or the buying and selhing 
of bullion, gold, or silver, or in selling any goods, wares, or merchandize 
whatsoever, which shall really and bona fide be left or deposited with the 
said corporation for money lent or advanced thereon, and which shall not 
be redeemed at the time agreed, or within three months after; or in seéll- 
ing such goods as shall or may be the produce of lands purchased by the 
said corporation; orin lending or advancing any of the monies of the 
said corpuration, and taking pawns, or other securities for the same.””— 
pp. 22, 23. 


Another great event in Irish banking occurred very recently, by 
the establishment of the Provincial Bank, which was followed by, 
many others of a similar kind, though upon a much smaller scale ; 
among which we may mention the Agricultural and Commercial 
Bank of Ireland, whose prospectus exhibits a novelty in the mode. of 
purchasing shares, that is likely to be of much benefit to the less 
wealthy classes :— 


“« 1, That this establishment be called ‘ The Agricultural and Commercial , 


Bank of Ireland.’ : 

“62, That the capital of this bank shall consist of one million of shares, on 
each of which the sum of one pound sterling (exclusive of one shilling for. 
defraying the expenses of outfit), shall be paid, and no further call be 
made, without the sanction of a meeting of proprietors duly convened for 
the purpose; nor in larger instalments than ten shillings per share; the 
consulting committee to have the power, from time to time, of appropriat- 
ing one-third of the clear profits to the increase of the capital stock—not’ 
to exceed five millions in the whole. 

«“¢3. That should 25 per cent. of the capital so paid be ever lost, the 


company shall by such loss be dissolved—unless a majority of three-fourths — 
of the votes, at any meeting to be duly convened for that purpose, shall” 
decide to the contrary—the engagements of the company discharged in full 

—its affairs wound up, and the residue divided amongst the shareholders, in “ 


proportion to the number of shares held by them respectively. Shareholders 


in the country not being able to attend at such meeting, to have the power 


of voting by proxy on this question, under proper regulations. : 
‘¢¢4, That the cities and towns in which branches shall be established, 


shall be divided into first, second, and third classes, as may be expedient 


for the interests of the company. 


«5. That residents within a due distance of each of said cities and towns, 


shall be considered as belonging to such city or town. 


“6. That no individual shall hold more than five hundred shares in bis ” 
or her name, without the consent of the consulting committee for the time 


being. 


“+7, That in every question submitted to the shareholders, every holder of 
five shares shall possess one vote—of twenty shares, two votes—of fifty... 
shares, three yotes—and for each fifty shares above that number, one. vote’ 
additional ; no holder of shares to possess more than ten votes; all votes 


to be given by ballot. 


- 
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‘“«*8. That the affairs of the company shall be under the direction of a 
consulting committee, consisting of not more than twenty-one members, 
each of whom shall be possessed of at least three hundred shares, to be 
annually elected by the shareholders by ballot; one third of such consult- 
ing committee to go out of office each year; such cousulting committee to 
sit at such place as may be deemed expedient. 

“9. ‘That no person shall be allowed to vote at the public meeting for 
the appointment of the first consulting committee, unless he or she shall 
have been possessed of the requisite number of shares, for one month pre- 
vious to such public meeting, nor shall the right of voting be allowed at 
any subsequent meeting of the shareholders, unless to those who have 
possessed such qualifications for six months previous to such meeting. 

*** 10. That no person shall be eligible to be a member of the first 
consulting committee, who shall not be possessed of three hundred shares 
for one month previous to the election of such committee; and that no 
person shall be eligible to be a member of any future ccnsulting committee, 
who shall not be possessed of the like number of tliree hundred shares 
for six months previous to the election of such future consulting com- 
mittee. 

*«* 1]. That so soon as a competent number of shares shall have been 
subscribed for and paid up in any town and neighbouring district, a branch 
bank shall be established in such town, as one of the first, second, or third 
class (as the case may be), to be placed under the direction of a resident 
management; three hundred shares to be the qualification for any individual 
selected for such management. 

*** 12. That the secretaries or managers shall give their constant atten- 
tion to the affairs of the company. All officers employed, to give adequate 
security. 

“*« 13. That experienced accountants be employed by the company, who 
shall from time to time visit and examine the several branches. 

‘“‘*14, The proprietor of the stock of any other banking company may 
be, according to the foregoing and following conditions, a proprietor of the 
shares of this company, and receive its profits and dividends; but no 
director or officer of any other bank, shall be capable of being a director or 
member of the consulting committee. And any director of, or member of 
the consulting committee, who shall become a director or officer of any 
other bank, shall thereupon cease to be a director or member of the said 
committee, and a new director or member shall be elected in his stead. 

““¢ 15. That fifty thousand provident shares, over and above, and exclu- 
sive of the paid-up capital of One Million, may be subscribed for in weekly 
or monthly instalments of sums not less than one shilling; that such in- 
stalments be received at the branch bank, on banking days, by the directors, 
managers, or proper officer, one-or two of whom shall sign a script-book or 
other acknowledgment to the party subscribing. That as soon as the full 
amount of such share shall have been paid up, then such provident share- 
holder shall be registered in the company’s books, and be to all intents 
and purposes a shareholder from that day. 

*¢16. That if any such subscriber to the provident shares, being a 
labourer, servant, or working tradesman, or if a female, being in a corre- 
sponding situation, within the district, shall continue his or her subscrip- 
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tions, without intermission, as above required, for five years (with certain 
exceptions as to sickness intervening), he or she shall at the end of such 
term be considered deserving the protection of the bank, and provided his 
or her general character be good in the opinion of the existing directors 
or managers, he or she shall, on application, if about to commence any 
branch of industry or calling requiring accommodation, be entitled to a 
cash credit, at their discretion, which advanced sum will be charged the 
usual bank interest, and the principal may be liquidated by gradual sub- 
scriptions back again to the provident shares of the bank. 

«* 17. That to give additional solidity to this institution in the minds of 
the less informed of its shareholders and subscribers, the superintending 
management may invest the surplus capital of the company on mortgage 
upon well-circumstanced landed estates. 


‘** 18. That with a view to the above, every proper opportunity shall be 
taken to ascertain a safe mode of investment. 

“*19. That the shares of this company, except the provident shares, 
shall be paid up when required, by two instalments of ten shillings each. 

“<« 20. That the clear profits of the company shall be divided half- 
yearly, and be paid at the respective branches, or in Dublin, subject only 
to such necessary drawback as may be deemed expedient, of such profit, 
which shall be kept and detained to form a reserve fund, or increase of 
capital. 

ue 21. That the laws constituting the company cannot be altered unless 
by the vote of two meetings specially called for that purpose, on notice of 
not less than ten days, or more than twenty-one. 

“*¢ 22, That periodical reports (yearly or half-yearly, as may be agreed 
upon), of the proceedings shall be published, giving full and satisfactory 
statements of the affairs of the company. 

*«¢ 93. That the above be the leading principles of the company, subject 
to such review and revision as may be found proper, at a meeting tu be 
duly convened, when the first instalment of 10s. is paid up.’”—pp. 117— 
120. . 

This bank commenced business towards the latter end of 1834, 
and has successively opened branches in the following places :— 


“Ballina, Ballinasloe, Bandon, Castlebar, Cork, Ennis, Enniscorthy, 
Fermoy, Galway, Kilkenny, Killarney, Kilrush, Limerick, Longford, 
Mallow, Nenagh, New Ross, Roscrea, Skibbereen, Sligo, Strabane, 
Strokestown, Tipperary, Tuam.”—pp. 127, 128. 


A still more recent undertaking of this kind is the National 
Bank of Ireland. It allows interest on deposits to the extent of 
two per cent. per annum, for money lodged on current accounts, and 
two and a half for money lodged on deposit receipts. Its court of 
directors in London are— 

«W. H. Calvert, Esq.; John R. Elmore, Esq.; C. Fitzsimon, Esq. 
M.P.; Edmund F. Green, Esq.; Henry Kinscote, Esq.; T. L, Murray, 
Esq.; Daniel O’Connell, Esq. M.P.; M. O’Connell, Esq. M.P.; John 
Rawson, Esq.; J. Roskell, Esq,; J. Clement Ruding, Esq.; Isaac Solly, 
Jun. Esq.; The Hon. Leicester Stanhope; Robert Sutton, Esq.; Thomas 
Vigne, Esq.” —p.129, 
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We shall conclude our extracts by a recent parliamentary return 
of the number of joint-stock banking companies in Ireland, ex- 
clading the chartered Bank of Ireland, with the dates when esta- 
blished, &c. . 

‘“*], The Hibernian Joint Stock Company, established by special 
act 5 Geo. IV., cap. 159, at Dublin—two hundred and twenty-five part- 
ners. 

«2, The Northern Banking Company, established under general act, 
3lst December, 1824, at Belfast, Ballymena, Lisburne, Coleraine, New- 
townlimavady, Magherafelt, Lurgan, Armagh, Downpatrick, London- 
derry—two hundred and eighty partners. 

«¢3, The Provincial Bank of Ireland, established 31st August, 1825, 
at Armagh, Athlone, Ballina, Ballymena, Ballyshannon, Banbridge, Ban- 
don, Belfast, Cavan, Clonmel, Coleraine, Cork, Downpatrick, Dungan- 
non, Dungarvan, Ennis, Enniskillen, Galway, Kilkenny. Limerick, Lon- 
donderry, Lurgan, Mallow, Monaghan, Moneymore, Omagh, Parsons- 
town, Sligo, Strabane, Tralee, Waterford, Wexford, Youghal—six hun- 
dred and forty-four persons. 

«“*4, The Belfast Banking Company, established 1826, at Belfast, 
Coleraine, Ballymoney, Londonderry, Ballymena, Lurgan, Dungannon, 
Cookstown, Armagh, Banbridge—two hundred and ninety-two partners. 

««5, The Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, established 
28th October, 1834, at Nenagh, Ennis, Bandon, Castlebar, New Ross, 
Enniscorthy, Limerick, Tuam, Roscrea, Skibbereen, Killarney, Strabane, 
Mallow, Kilkenny, Cork, Longford, Ballina, Galway, Strokestown, Kil- 
rush, Ballinasloe, Tipperary, Fermoy, Boyle, Parsonstown, Londonderry 
—two thousand one hundred and seventy partners. 

“«6, The National Bank of Ireland, established 24th January, 1835, 
at Carrick-on-Suir, Clonmel, Thurles, Cashel, Cork, Enniscorthy, Kilkenny, 
Longford, Tipperary, Fermoy, Mitchelstown, Roscrea, Tralee, Cahirci- 
veen, Dingle, Killarney, Listowel, Waterford, Dungannon, New Ross, 
—two hundred and fifty partners. 

«“¢7, The Limerick National Bank of Ireland, established 17th Aug., 
1835, at Limerick, Kilrush, Charleville—five hundred and twenty-three 
partners, 

“*8. The Ulster Banking Company, established 15th April, 1836, at 
Belfast—one hundred and seventeen partners.” —pp. 131, 132. 


Having now gone over the entire history of banking in Ireland, 
we must say, that from the details given in Mr. Gilbart’s work, of 
the great improvements that have of late been effected in this 
branch of business there, we are led to suppose that a correspond- 
ing increase of the domestic and foreign trade of that portion of 
the empire has also taken place, and that now at least, the sister 
kingdom has commenced her career of prosperity, of which we hope 
soon to see the results, in the increase and extension of domestic 
comforts to the great mass of her people. 
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Art. IX, 


1. Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excite- 
ment upon Health. By Amarian Brigoam,M.D. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1836. 


2. Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Phy- 
sical Welfare of Mankind. By Amarian Bricuam, M.D. Boston. 
1835. 


WE shall, we think, be allowed to assert without contradiction, that 
there is no business or art that administers to the necessities or 
conveniences of mankind, which has not from time to time been be- 
set with empiricism. Of this, we fear, education has had more 
than its full share. It may be doubted whether medicine itself has 
exhibited among its professors and practitioners a greater amount 
of quackery. After reading innumerable treatises to show the ne- 
cessity of early mental cultivation, we have arrived at a knowl 

that such early forcing of the intellect is dangerous to the health of 
the individual, and oftentimes destructive to the beneficial action 
of the organs so engaged ; and that such is the case few will now 
question, who have advanced any degree towards a knowledge of 
the close connexion which subsists between the mental operations 
and the material medium of their manifestation. And we have no 
dou bt it willstrike the most insensible—after a consideration of the 
delicate structure of some of the organs most essential to life, and 
of their easy susceptibility, especially in childhood, to impressions 
unfavourable to health—and that they will see the danger of con- 
fining children to the school-room five or six hours at a sitting, 
daily, for years, on an uneasy bench, in a constrained posture, and 
often with such rigour, that to stoop and pick up a pin is marked 
as a misdemeanour, which counts, at the end of the year, in the 
estimate of character, and exerts an influence in the annual distri- 
bution of prizes. A mere glance at that wonderful organ, the brain 
—that mysterious medium of communication between the imma- 
terial mind and the material body, so curiously wrought, so delicate 
as scarcely to admit of examination, furnished with an immense 
supply of blood-vessels, which are excited to increased action 
every motion—the slightest hint of all this were enough, one woul 
think, to give warning of the imminent risk with which children, 
at an age when bodily constitution and mental character both ‘pe- 
culiarly expose them to injury, are forced, by hot-bed excitements, 
to staidties proper only to maturer years. The successive develop- 
ments of the different powers of the mind are disregarded ; and at‘ah 
age when little more than perception and memory are fully developed 
in the young mind, exercises are required, which can be properly 
performed only by calling into action the riper faculties of a much ater 
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period of life. Infants almost, and sometimes even in Sunday 
schools, are taught to reason, and to write their reasonin gs, when - 
they should be storing up facts for future use; andthe sciences are 
taught to babes, who scarcely know their alphabet. 

hough it is true, that most of these only learn to borrow the 
reasonings of others, while they are supposed to learn thus prema- 
turely to think, and to substitute high-sounding names of technical 
science for the unpretending words of every-day life, still the evil 
is the same. To the many, indeed, only self-conceit is taught in- 
stead of real knowledge; and this is comparatively a small matter. 
A few years more of life may correct it, and give them a juster view 
of the extent and value of their acquirements. But the few—had 
they been spared, they would have formed the very élite of society, 
they would in the coming generation have taken the lead in what- 
ever is excellent in our institutions, and have raised the standard of 
meritorious attainment in them ; the few, who really enter into the 
spirit of these precocious exercises, are often stimulated into disease 
‘and death. The premature exercise and excitement of faculties, 
which are yet in their infancy, either exhaust the powers of the 
mind, and leave the child in subsequent mediocrity or inferiority, 
or else they become the cause of inflammation or dropsy in the 
brain. That delicate organ cannot bear a long-continued and over- 
strained excitement, without great danger of permanent injury: 
and this injury may be exhibited either in impaired faculties of 
mind, or in the early death of its vietim. 

Such being a view of this momentous inquiry, we have taken the 
opportunity of the issue of another edition of the small work of Dr. 
Brigham, On the Influence of Mental Cultivation on Health, 
which we noticed slightly before, to call the attention of our 
readers to the subject; for which purpose we shall notice in succes- 
sion the various opinions brought forward by the author in support 
of the views he entertains: and in the first place, speaking of the 
design and use of the brain, he says :— 


‘‘The brain is one of the largest organs in the body: it is better sup- 
plied with blood than any other, and is better protected. These facts show 
that nature designed it to answer very important purposes; and unless it 
is the organ by which mental operations are performed, there is but little 
for it to do, and that little comparatively trifling. That it is, however, the 
‘material organ of all the mental faculties, scarcely, at this period of science, 
requires to be proved.’ ‘To ‘discipline the mind,’ means, therefore, to call 
into regular and repeated action certain portions of the brain, and to en- 
able them to manifest easily and powerfully certain mental operations. This 
process is like that of exercising other organs of the body, thus giving 
them increased facility in the performance of their respective functions. 

_ “ Thereis much proof that thebrain consists of a congeries of organs, each 
of which, in a healthys tate, manifests a particular faculty of the mind, and 
that the power of cach faculty chiefly depends on the size of its appropriate 
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organ. I allude to these facts, however, only for the purpose of directing the 
inquiries of otherstothem. My present aim is simply to show that the brain, 
considered ag a whole, is the instrument by which the mind operates ; and 
I hope to impress this fact deeply upon the minds of all those who are en- 
gaged in the education of youth. 

“As a first proof, I will refer to that belief in the dependence of the 
mind upon a sound state of the body, which is forced upon us by almost 
daily occurrences. We see that severe blows upon the head are followed by 
an entire deprivation of intellect ; sensation and volition are destroyed, at 
the same time no part of the system is injured but the brain, and the action 
of other organs goesonas usual. When a personis thus, by a blow or by a 
fall, deprived of his reason, the bystanders, by an instinctive impulse, look 
to the head to find the injury. Noone ever supposes that an injury of the 
hand or foot will affect the mind and derange its operations, but all uni- 
formly expect such a result when the brain is wounded ; and this general 
expectation is founded upon observed facts. 

** Insanity furnishes further evidence that the brain is the organ by which 
the mind acts; for this is not a disease of the immaterial mind itself, but 
of the brain, and often resulting from some injury. Such a diseased state 
of the organ of the mind, of the very instrument of thought or of some part 
of it, deranges the intellectual faculties, just as a diseased state of the sto- 
mach deranges digestion. The immortal and immaterial mind is, in itself, 
surely incapable of disease, of decay and derangement; but being allied to 
a material organ, upon which it is entirely dependent for its manifestations 
upon earth, these manifestations are suspended or disordered when this 
organ is diseased. 

‘If the mind could be deranged, independently of any bodily disease, 
such a possibility would tend to destroy the hope of its immortality, which 
we gain from reason; for that which is capable of disease and decay may 
die. Besides, it would be natural to expect that mere mental derangement 
might be cured by reasoning, and by appeals to the understanding. But 
attempts to restore the mind in this manner generally prove useless, and 
are often injurious ; for insane persons feel that their understandings are 
insulted, whenever opposition is made to their own hallucinations, and to 
the evidence of their senses. It is fortunate for them, that the true nature 
of mental derangement has of late been acknowledged in practice, and that 
in all attempts to benefit and cure this unfortunate class of beings, they 
have been assigned to the physician, and treated for corporeal disease. 

‘“‘ The phrase, derangement of mind, conveys an erroneous idea; for such 
derangement is only a symptom of disease in the head, and is not the pri- 
mary affection. It is true that moral and mental causes may produce in- 
sanity, but they produce it by first occasioning either functional or organic 
disease of the brain. On examining the heads of those who die insane, 
some disease of the brain or its appendages is generally found: 1am aware 
ef the statement by many writers, that they have examined heads of the 
insane, and found no trace of organic disease. But, until late years, there 
has not usually been great accuracy in such examinations, and slight or- 
ganic diseases might have been overlooked. Even admitting that there 
‘was no organic disease in\the cases described by these writers, there was un- 
doubtedly functional disease inappreciable by the senses; just as there is 
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often great disorder of the stomach and derangement of digestion which 
cannot be discovered by dissection. There are, in fact, no diseases which 
are independent of affected organs, although the affection may not always 
be evident to the senses.”—pp. 7—10. 

This is not all; for after enumerating many other forms of dis- 
ease, the consequence of over-excitement of the brain previously to 


its being properly developed, he also describes the condition of the 
brain in early life, shows its comparative increase in bulk at differ- 
ent periods of existence, and sums up the consequences of too 
much mental exertion in early childhood in the following terms— 

‘* Mental excitement, as has been shown, increases the flow of blood to 
the head, and augments the size and power of the brain, just as exercise of 
the limbs enlarges and strengthens the muscles of the limbs exercised. The 
wonderful powers of the mind which an infant or child sometimes mani- 
fests, and by which he surpasses ordinary children, do not arise from better 
capacity in the mind itself of the child, but, in fact, from a greater enlarge- 
ment than usual of some portion or the whole of the brain, by which the 
mind is sooner enabled to manifest its powers. This enlargement takes 
place whether the mental precocity arises from too early and frequent exer- 
cise of the mind, or from disease, and it must arise in one of these two ways. 
But in my opinion, mental precocity is generally a symptom of disease; 
and hence those who exhibit it, very frequently die young. This fact ought 
to be specially remembered by parents, some of whom regard precocity, 
unless accompanied by visible disease, as a most gratifying indication ; and, 
on account of it, task the memory and intellect of the child. Sometimes, 
however, it is accompanied by visible deformity of the head, and then the 
fears of parents are greatly awakened. ‘Take, for instance, the disease 
known by the name of rickets. Every person understands that this is a 
disease of childhood, and, according to the best medical authorities, it arises 
from the irritation or inflammation of some organ, and frequently of the 
brain. Its most characteristic symptoms, when it affects the brain, are 
an enlargement of the head, and premature development of the intellectual 
faculties. On examining the heads of those who have died of this disease, 
the brain is found very voluminous, but ordinarily healthy. Meckel ob- 
serves that its mass is increased in rickets; an effect gradually produced, 
without disorganization of the brain, by increased action in its blood-vessels, 
and the consequent transmission to it of more blood than usual. Being 
thus augmented in size, increased mental power is the consequence of this 
augmentation.” —pp. 27—30. 

So little, however, appears to be understood of the close connec- 
tion of the mind and brain, that mstances are constantly occurring, 
even among the most educated, of the health of the nervous system 
being ruined without the sufferer having any suspicion of the cause 
of his ailments. This fact is weil exemplified in the pages before 
us, and many instances are given of the method by which prodigies 
are produced, with the evil consequences of this forcing system. 
Take for example the following :— 

‘The activity of most of the organs of the body can be very greatly in- 
creased: they can be made to perform their functions for a while with un- 
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usual facility and power. I will dwell upon this fact a little. A child, 
for instance, may be gradually accustomed to eat and digest large quantities 
of stimulating animal food. I have seen an-instance of this kind, and when 
I remonstrated with the parents on the impropriety and danger of allowing 
a child but two years old such diet constantly, I was told that he was un- 
commonly robust, and, indeed, he appeared to be in vigorous health; but 
soon after this he had a long inflammatory fever, of an unusual character 
for children, which I attributed at the time, to the stimulating diet alowed 
him. . This diet appeared also to have an effect upon his disposition, and 
confirmed the observation of Hufeland, that ‘ infants who are’ accustomed 
to eat much animal food become robust, but at the same time ‘passionate, 
violent, and brutal. A child mayalso be made to execute surprising mus- 
cular movements, such as walking ona rope, and other feats; but these 
aré learned only by long practice, which greatly developes the muscles:by 
which the movements are executed. From frequent and powerful action, 
the muscles of the arms of blacksmiths, and boxers, and boatmen, those.of 
the lower limbs of dancers, and those of the faces of buffaons, become strik- 
ingly enlarged when compared with the muscles in other parts of the body. 
Every employment in which men engage, brings into relatively greater ac- 
tion particular parts of the system; some organs are constantly and active- 
ly. exercised, while others are condemned to inactivity. To make, there- 
fore, one organ superior to another in power, it is necessary not only to 
exercise it frequently, but to render other organs inactive, so as not to. draw 
away from it that vital energy which it requires in order to be made per- 
fect. 

‘ The important truth resulting from these facts, that the more any part 
of the human system is exercised, the more it is enlarged and its powersins 
creased, applies equally to all organs of the body; it applies to the brainas 
well as the muscles. The heads of great thinkers, as has been stated, 
are wonderfully large ; and it has been ascertained by admeasurement, that 
they frequently continue to increase until the subjects are fifty years of age; 
and long after the other portions of the system have ceased toenlarge. ‘This 
phenomenon, says M. Itard, ‘is not very rare, even in the adult, especially 
among men given to study, or profound meditation, or who devote them» 
selves, without relaxation, to the agitations of an unquiet and enterprising 
spirit. The head of Bonaparte, for instance, was small in youth, but ac- 
quired, in after life, a development nearly enormous.’ 

‘I would have the parent, therefore, understand that his child may be made 
toexcel in almost any thing; that by increasing the power of certain organs 
through exercise, he can be made a prodigy of early mental or muscular 
activity: But I would have him at the same time, understand the 'condi- 
tions upon which this can be effected, and its consequences. I would have 
him fully aware, that in each case, unusual activity and power are produced 
by extraordinary development of an organ; and especially that in early 
life, no one organ of the body can be disproportionately exercised, without 
the risk of most injurious consequences. Either the over-excited and over- 
tasked organ itself will be injured for life, or the development of other and 
essential parts of the system will be arrested for ever. 

_ “ From what has been said hitherto, we gather the following facts, which 


| should be made the basis of all'instruction; facts which I wish’ often to re- 
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peat. The brain is the material organ by which all the mental faculties are 
manifested ; it is exceedingly delicate and but partially developed in child- 
hood ; over-excitement of it when in this state, is extremely hazardous.” —pp, 
43—46. 


The instructors of youth appear to think, that in exciting the 
mind, they are exercising a thing totally independent of the body. 
They should know that the mind acts upon the material organ of 
its communication with the outer world of sense, during the pro- 
cess of thought, as positively as the stomach acts during the process 
of digestion, and that this material medium of communication be- 
comes deranged in its functions, and its proper development is 
retarded by the constant excitement of the mind in early life. The 
want of this knowledge, or inattention to the injunctions it con- 
veys, is plainly palpable in the number of sickly and delicate 
ea who crowd our colleges and schools, no Jess than in the num- 

er of children of the other sex, who may be seen in our boarding 
schools and other places of education, all exhibiting the terrible 
effects of this system. Dr. Brigham’s caution and advice to parents 
upon this subject, we shall present to our readers. 


“I beseech parents, therefore, to pause before they attempt to make 
prodigies of their own children. Though they may not destroy them by 
the measures they adopt to effect this purpose, yet they will surely en- 
feeble their bodies, and greatly dispose them to nervous affections. Early 
mental excitement will serve only to bring forth beautiful, but premature 
flowers, which are destined soon to wither away, without producing 
fruit. 

‘*‘ Let parents not lament because their children do not exhibit uncom- 
mon powers of mind in early life, or because, compared with some other 
children, they are deficient in knowledge derived from books. Let them 
rather rejoice if their children reach the age of six or seven with well- 
formed bodies, good health, and no vicious tendencies, though they be at 
the same time ignorant of every letter of the alphabet. If they are in 
this cundition, itis not to be inferred that their minds are inferior to those 
of children who have been constantly instructed. It isa great mistake 
to suppose that children acquire no knowledge while engaged in voluntary 
play and amusements. 

“ They thus do acquire knowledge as important as is ever acquired at 
school, and acquire it with equal rapidity. Many think that the child 
who has spent the day in constructing his little dam and his mill, in the 
brook or the stream that runs in the gutter, or in rearing his house of 
clods or of snow, or in making himself a sled or cart, has been but idle, 
and deserves censure for a waste of his time and a failure to learn any- 
thing. But this isa great error of judgment; for while he has thus fol- 
lowed the dictates of nature, both his mind and body have been active, 
and thereby improved. ‘To him any thing which he sees, and hears, and 
feels, is new, and nature teaches him to examine the causes of his various 
sensations, and of the phenomena which he witnesses. For him the 
Book of Nature is the best beok, and if he is permitted to go forth among 
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the wonders of creation, he will gather instruction by the eye, the ear, 
and by all his senses. 

‘ He is for a while just as ignorant that stones are hard, that snow will 
melt, that ice is cold, that a fall from a tree will hurt him, and a thousand 
other common facts, as he is of a ‘ parallelogram,’ or ‘ perimeter,’ or the 
diameter of the sun,’ or the ‘ pericarpium of flowers,’ or of many other 
similar things, which some think important for infants tu know. If his 
time is constantly occupied in learning the last, he will grow up ignorant 
of many common truths, and fail in the best of learning, common sense. 

“ The child, when left to himself, manifests a true philosophical spirit 
of inquiry. The story related of the celebrated Schiller, who, when a boy, 
was found in a tree during a thunder storm, trying -to find where the 
thunder and the lightning came from, is an instance of the natural ten. 
dency of every child to self-education. ‘This tendency it is highly im- 
portant to encourage, for it involves the cultivation of that spirit of in- 
quiry, ‘which is far more valuable than limited acquirements in know- 
ledge ; a spirit which teaches us to distinguish what is just in itself, from 
what is merely accredited by illustrious names; to adopt a truth which 
no one has sanctioned, and to reject an error of which all approve, with 
the same calmness as if no judgment was opposed to our own.’ But this 
spirit will never be acquired, when the child is taught from his infancy to 
depend upon others for all he knows, to learn all he does learn asa 
task, and not from the desire of ascertaining the truth and gratifying his 
curiosity. 

“ Let not the parent, therefore, regret that his child has passed his early 
hours out of school ; for in all probability the knowledge he has gained 
while running and exercising in the open air at play, is more valuable 
than any he would have gained at school. At all events, he has gained 
what is far, very far more valuable than any mental acquirements which 
a child may make, viz. a sound body, well-developed organs, senses that 
have all been perfected by exercise, and stamina which will enable him in 
future life to study or labour with energy and without injury.”—pp. 52 
—55. 

‘ The injurious and sometimes fatal effects of such treatment have been 
already mentioned. But I cannot forbear again to state that I have my- 
self seen many children who were supposed to possess almost miraculous 
mental powers, experiencing these effects and sinking under them. Some 
of them died early, when but six or eight years of age, but manifested, to 
the last, a maturity of understanding which only increased the agony of a 
separation. Their minds, like some of the fairest flowers, were * no svoner 
blown than blasted.’ Others have grown up to manhood, but with feeble 
bodies and a disordered nervous system, which subjected them to hypo- 
chondriasis, dyspepsia, and all the Protean forms of nervous disease. Their 
minds, in some cases, remained active, but their earthly tenements were 
frail indeed. Others of the class of early prodigies, and I believe the 
most numerous portion, exhibit in manhvod but small mental powers, and 
are the mere passive instruments of those who in early life were account- 
ed far their inferiors. Of this fact I am assured, not only by the autho- 
tity of books, and my own observation, but by the testimony of several _ 


celebrated teachers of youth. 
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«The history of the most distinguished men will, I believe, lead us to 
the conclusion, thatearly mental culture is not necessary, in order to pro- 
duce the highest powers of mind. There is scarcely an instance of a 
great man, one who has accomplished great results, and has obtained the 
gratitude of mankind, who in early life received an education in reference 
to the wonderful labours which he afterwards performed. The greatest 
philosophers, warriors, and poets, those men who have stamped their own 
characters upon the age in which they lived, or who, as Cousin says, have 
been the ‘ true representatives of the spirit and ideas of their time,’ have 
received no better education, when young, than their associates who were 
never known beyond their own neighbourhood. In general their educa- 
tion was but small in early life. Self-education, in after life, made them 
great, so far as education had any effect. For their elevation they were 
indebted to no early hot-house culture, but, like the towering oak, they 
grew up amid the storm and the tempestraging around. Parents, nurses, 
and early acquaintances, to be sure, relate many anecdotes of the child- 
hood of distinguished men, and they are published as credited. But when 
the truth is known, it is ascertained that many, like Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, according to his own statement, was ‘inattentive to study, and rank- 
ed very low in the school until the age of twelve;’ or like Napoleon, who 
is described, by those who knew him intimately when a child, as ‘ having 
good health, and in other respects was like other boys,’ do not owe their 
greatness to any early mental application or discipline. On thecontrary, 
it often appears, that those who are kept from school by ill-health or some 
other cause in early life, and left to follow their own inclination as re- 
spects study, manifest in after life, powers of mind which make them the 
admiration of the world.”—pp. 57—59. 

In the fourth section of the work which appears first on our list, 
and which is now under notice, Dr. Brigham adduces, in support of 
his views respecting early mental cultivation, the opinions of a great 
number of celebrated men, physicians and others, both ancient and 

modern. ‘The generality of modern authors are [’rench, as in that 
country, it appears, that the physical education of children has begun 
to excite the attention it deserves. Among the numerous works 
lately published in France, is one by M. F riedlander, in which we 
find a table of the hours of rest and labour, which he says is adopted 
by many teachers of youth. It is as follows :— 


Age. Hours of sleep. _—_ Hours of exercise. Persad eee 
7 . 9 to 10 ne 10 l 4 
9 of 9 8 x3 4 
10 ee 8 to9 s 4 4 


After havi ing given numerous examples of the tendency of too 
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early cultivation of the mind to cause injury to the brain, the ma- 
terial organ of its communication, Dr. Brigham, in the sixth section 
of his work, goes on to prove that this cultivation of the mental 
faculties at a proper time of life, is not only not injurious, but bene- 
ficial to health: we quote his observations on this and a few other 
subjects in immediate connection with it. 


“ This is evident, first from theory. In order to have good health, it is 
necessary that every organ of the body should not only be well developed, 
but should also be exercised. We know that if the muscles of the body 
are not exercised, they not only cease to grow, but that they shrink, and 
their power, energy, and activity are diminished. This is also the case with 
the brain, and every other organ of the body. If the functions of the brain 
are not exercised, the brain diminishes in size. Hence idiots usually have 
a diminished, atrophied brain. When any organ diminishes for want of 
proper exercise, the whole system symphathizes, and thus the health be- 
comes impaired. From this view of the subject, I cannot doubt but that 
the exercise of the intellect tends to procure and perpetuate sound 
health. 

‘‘ But this is also proved by facts. Literary men, says M. Brunaud, in 
his Hygiene des gens des lettres, have in all countries usually been long- 
lived. The class of learned men who have lived more than seventy years, 
includes the most distinguished that have ever existed. Of one hundred 
and fifty-two savans taken at hazard, one half from the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, the other from that of Sciences at Paris, it was found that the sum 
of years lived among them was 10,511, or above strty-nine years to each 
man. Many of the most learned men now living are very aged. 

“The general increase of knowledge and civilization, has greatly in- 
creased good health, and prolonged human life. ‘The discovery of the kine 
pock by Jenner, the invention of the safety /amp by Sir H. Davy, and 
other scientific discoveries, undoubtedly save tens of thousands of human 
lives yearly. The increase of knowledge has also led men, in modern 
times, to build hospitals and charitable institutions for the sick, the young, 
and the aged; and thus life has been preserved and prolonged. The 
march of mind has also dispelled numerous superstitions, which destroyed, 
in one way and another, an immense number of human beings. 

‘‘ Intellectual cultivation has contributed to the preservation of the lives 
of men, by giving a predominance to the reasoning powers over the 
sensual. Thus, we find that the inhabitants of the most civilized countries 
live the longest. Savages are usually more feeble than civilized nations. 
‘Le Pere Faque, who lived much among them, says he scarcely saw an old 
man; Raynal asserts the same of the savages of Canada; Cooke and La 
Perouse of those of the north-west coast of America; Mungo Park of the 
Negroes ; and Bruce of the Abyssinians.’ 

“Tn all countries the mortality has lessened in proportion to the ad- 
vance of civilization, and is now the greatest in those regions where the 
inhabitants approach the nearest to the barbarous state. ‘ At Geneva good 
mortuary tables have been preserved since 1560. From these it appears, 
that, in the seventeenth century, the probability of life was about eleven 
and a half years; in the eighteenth century it increascd to above twenty- 
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seven years. In the space of about three hundred years, the probability of 
life toa citizen of Geneva, at his birth, has become five times greater. 
The mean life, in one century, was eighteen years; in the next it grew to 
twenty-three; and finally, during the present century, from 1815 to 1826, 
it amounts to thirty-six years.’ ‘The expectation, or mean term of life of a 
Roman citizen, from the time of Servius Tullius to Justinian, was thirty 
years; but, according to Mr. Finlaison, the expectation of life for the 
easy classes of England is 1 in 50, and for the whole mass of the po- 
pulation, | in 45, 

‘‘ England is superior in salubrity to any other country in Europe. The 
average mortality throughout the whole of England and Wales has been, 
of late years, about | in G60; butin 1810, it was 1 in 50; in 1800, it was 
} in 47; and in 1780, the ratio of death was 1 in 40. In London, the 
annual mortality in the middle of the last century was | in 20; it is now 
lin 40. That of Glasgow is lin 44. In the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury, the proportion of deaths to births in London, wasas 3 to 2; but since 
1800, the number of deaths is less than of births, as 12 to 15. Other 
countries and cities in Europe have likewise improved in the ratio of mor- 
tality. In France, in 1780, the deaths annually were | in 30; but during 
the eight years previous to 1824, 1 in 40, or one-fourth less. From the 
census of the population in 1817, it appears that the average annual dif- 
ference between the deaths and the births for the eight following years, is 
nearly 200,000 in favour of the latter. 

** Much of this decrease of mortality is no doubt owing to the increase 
of wealth, which has supplied all classes with the necessaries of life better 
than formerly; but as much, I apprehend, is owing to the increase of 
knowledge, and to the abandonment of vicious habits—to the predominance 
which education has given to the rational over the sensual man. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the still greater prevalence of sensuality in civilized 
countries, history shows that formerly it was far greater, and more general, 
and has decreased as civilization has advanced. For proof of this, examine 
historically the prevalence of almost any sensual and vicious propensity, 
the indulgence of which tends to shorten life, and it will be found to have 
been formerly far greater than now. ‘Take the vice of drunkenness, which, 
as every one knows, has destroyed innumerable human beings, and history 
will show, that in proportion as men and nations have become enlightened, 
they have regarded this vice as more odious. Savages are generally prone 
to intoxication. They regard drunkenness as bliss, and will part with any- 
thing they have for rum.”—pp. 95—100. 

“On the revival of literature after the dark ages, intemperance in 
drinking was exceedingly prevalent; but,as men became more enlightened, 
they had recourse to measures calculated to prevent it. And itis a curious 
fact, that io the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Temperance Soctelies 
were formed by the most intelligent and influential men, for the purpose 
of stopping intemperance in drinking. One was called the Society of St. 
Christopher ; others were called Temperance Societies, and the members of 
one took the appropriate name of the Golden Band. These Socie- 
ties were |roductive of great good; they augmented industry, and 


contributed to the improreuent of manners, and the establishment of 
-good-order. 
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“As respects intemperance in England, if we go back but one hun- 
dred years, we shall find it far more general than at present. One 
hundred years ago there was scarcely a store in London where intoxi- 
cating liquors were not kept for sale. The physicians of London at 
that time stated to Parliament, that the victims of intemperance were 
exceedingly numerous; and this caused the number of dram-shops to 
be limited by law. The French were once exeeedingly addicted to in- 
toxication; their rulers enacted many and severe laws to repress the 
habit; destroying all the vines of the country—imprisonment—whipping 
—cCutting off the ears of those found intoxicated, were successively re- 
sorted to, but with little effect towards arresting the evil. The age of 
Louis XIV., by creating a taste for intellectual and refined pleasure, 
7 more’to arrest intemperance in France, than all the laws of former 
rulers, 

“It is to the influence which a taste for intellectual pursuits exerts, 
that we must look, to effect and perpetuate a deliverance from sensuality. 
It was, in fact, increased intelligence, and a growing love for intellectual 
enjoyment, that enabled the people of this country to effect the reform- 
ation which they have produced, in the use of intoxicating drink. Tem- 
perance Societies, to be sure, did much good; but they were an effect 
themselves of the more general diffusion and love of knowledge, and 
could not have been sustained thirty years ago, nor by a people less 
intelligent. 

“ The cultivation of a taste for intellectual amusements is a matter of 
national importance, and deserves all encouragement. Madame De 
Stiel has said, that when the amusements of a people become not only 
harmless but useful, they will be in the right way to attain all the per- 
fection of which they are capable; and we know, that on the kind of 
amusements which young people seek, often depends their future destiny 
in life. Let, therefore, great attention be given to render the amuse- 
ments of youth such as will be conducive to mental improvement. They 
should be seduced, if I may so say, from the haunts of the sensual by 
judicious books, pleasing and instructive conversation, well-regulated 
lyceums and literary associations; and made to prefer the acquisition of 
knowledge tothe gratification of their appetites. ItisthusthatIc neve 
the cultivation of the mind, at a proper time of life, contributes to pro- 
duce good health, not only by duly exercising one of the most important 
organs of the body, but by placing reason and conscience on the throne. 
Hitherto the conduct of many people, in all countries, has been regu- 
lated more by their appetites and passions, than by their deliberate opi- 
nions of what was right; but the cultivation of the mind will give men 
more power to lessen the influence of their sensual propensities. 

« But to give this power to men, it 1s not necessary nor proper to com- 
mence with the infant, and task his feeble powers of mind, and injure 
his physical development. Par 

“It is in fact, lamentable to see the labour of a steam engine, as regards 
the improvement of the mind, put upon young:and delicate children for 
a number cf years; and when they become young men and women, but 
little or no attention given to their further improvement. It is not un- 
common to see those whose early years were almost wholly devoted to 
study, dass weeks and months in after life, without attempting to improve 
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their minds by reading or reflection. They do not attempt self-education, 
that education which is the best of all, and the only education that is 
generally of much use, and which every person, by the aid of books, 
can now obtain. The schoolmaster is abroad, and does much good, 
but our youth should not suppose that they can learn nothing without his 
sid. To greater effect at the present time, is the book-publisher abroad, 
and tenders to all education, amusement, knowledge, and power. 

“ The history of the most distinguished men teaches us that not to early 
school education, but to se/f-education in after life, were they indebted 
for the development of their great powers. It is surprising, consi- 
dering the number of such instances, that men have not attached more 
importance to the last, and less to the former than they have. A late 
writer of superior capacity, has thus alluded to this subject in her remarks 
on the Genius of Str Walter Scott. 

« In speaking of his early education, she says :— ‘ Here is a boy lying 
about in the fields, when he should have been at his Latin grammar; 
reading novels when he should have been entering college; spearing 
salmon instead of embellishing a peroration, Yet this personage came 
out of this wild kind of discipline, graced with the rarest combination of 
eee for enjoying existence, aehieving fame, and blessing society. 

éeply learned, though neither the languages nor the philosophy of the 
schools made part of his acquisition; robust as a ploughman; able to 
walk like a pedlar; industrious as a handicraftsman; intrepid as the 
bravest hero of his own immortal works. Here is enough to put us on 
inquiring, not whether learning and even school discipline be good things, 
but whether the knowledge usually thought most essential, the school 
discipline which is commonly esteemed indispensable, be in fact either the 
one or the other.’ 

“T hope that the view I have taken of mental cultivation, while it 
may tend to suppress an inordinate desire for acquiring knowledge from 
books and schools during infancy and childhood, may serve to stimulate 
all those who have passed their youth and possess good health, to apply 
themselves with great vigour to mental labour and improvement. Al- 
though they may have had but little early education, yet they should be 
encouraged to persevere in the acquisition of knowledge, by the reflec- 
tion, that the men most celebrated in all departments of learning had 
but little education in early life. This is strikingly true of the great 
and useful men of this country, both of the past and present time. 

‘“‘ A taste for reading is one of the most desirable that we ever form, 
and.could we believe with Montesquieu, that ‘ reading is a never-failing 
remedy for all the ills of life ;? or with our illustrious Jefferson, that ‘ but 
for books life would scarcely be worth having,’ we should none of us 
neglect cultivating this taste, and urging others to do likewise.”—pp. 
101—106. 

The author’s observations are next on the influence of mental 
cultivation in producing dyspepsia ; in which he states that irritation 
of the brain is a most frequent cause of this teazing malady. We 
think, with the doctor, that indigestion is more frequently caused by. 
nervous excitement than anything else; that it is primarily a disease 
of the brain and nervous system, and often caused by too great men-' 
tal exertion : for proofs of this position we cite the following :— 
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‘‘ First, A blow or other injury of the head, or a tumour in the brain, 
frequently produces sickness, irritation of the stomach, and all the symp- 
toms of dyspepsia. 

“Second, Dyspepsia ‘ may be produced by mental affections,’ says Dr. 
Parry, and in this opinion he is supported by numerous observers. Who 
is there that has not felt the influence of bad news, or mental agitation, 
in destroying the appetite and deranging digestion, and thus producing 
dyspepsia for a short time? 

“ Third, Insanity, or disease of the brain, is usually preceded by the 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and recovery from mental derangement is often 
marked by a return of these symptoms. ) 

‘‘ During the parexysm or continuance of insanity, the brain alone ap, 
pears affected : but at other times when the brain is relieved, the stomach 
is affected. I am aware that Broussais and others say, that in such cases 
the disorder of the stomach is the primary affection, and is truly chronic 
inflammation of thestomach; which, after continuing aconsiderable time, 
stimulates the brain until madness is produced. But the same able observer 
says, that the insanity is preceded by long continued hypochondriasis, and 
other nervous affections, which I suppose to arise from disease of the brain, 
and not of the stomach, as he afirms. He refers to instances of melan- 
choly, from nostalgia, unrequited love, loss of fortune, mortified pride, &c. 
but which did not amount to insanity until after long-continued disorder 
of the stomach. He supposes that in such cases the violence of the re-ac- 
tion from the disease of the stomach produces insanity; but to me it ap- 
pears more rational to suppose, that the irritation of the brain, produced 
by the mora/ cause, not only caused the disorder of the digestive organs, 
but by its continuance increased the disease of the brain to such a degree 
as to cause mental derangement : just as we see a blow on the head pro- 
duce at first only slight sickness of the stomach and vomiting, but fol- 
lowed by violent delirium. From the cases which Broussais has given, 
it evidently appears that slight irritation of the brain from mental or other 
causes, gives rise to derangement of the stomach, and produces the ordi- 
nary symptoms of dyspepsia.”—pp. 108—110. 

‘“*M. Bayle has published, in the Revue Médicale, several cases, exhi- 
biting the connexion between disease of the brain and disorder of the 
Stomach. He endeavours to show that disease of the stomach often pro- 
duces insanity; but he mentions that many of his patients were remark. 
able for violent temper, or were melancholy, or exhibited some symptoms 
of nervous irritation, before they were much unwell; then the stomach 
became disordered, and finally derangement of the mindensued. On dis- 
section, the brain and its membranes were found diseased ; and hereI ap. 
prehend was the original seat of the complaint, (produced probably by 
some moral cause), which first manifested itself in change of temper, or. 
slight nervous affections; then, as it increased, disordered the stomach 
by sympathy, and finally produced so much disease of the brain as to cause 
Insanity. | 

+ Dr. Burrows relates the case of a lady, who had been unwell for see, 
veral years. She referred all her suffering to the stomach, and often said," 
that when she was dead, there would be found the seat of her disorder., 
She died rather suddenly with fever and delirium, after exposure in a very 
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hot day ; and on examining the body no trace of disease appeared in the 
stomach or bowels, but the brain exhibited marks of long standing dis- 
ease.”’—pp. 114, 115. 


We have often observed, among different classes of the com- 
munity, the effect that relaxation from mental labour or excitement, 
freedom from inquietude, and the banishment of care and anxiety, 
by a renewal of hope, produced upon the dyspeptic ; proving it to be 
ohtentimes only a disease of the head. For further examples that 
such is frequently the fact, we extract from the pages before us. 


“In fact, dyspepsia prevails, according to my experience, altogether 
the most among the very temperate and careful—among those who are 
temperate and careful‘as regards what they eat and drink, and the labour 
they put upon the stomach, but exceedingly careless how much labour they 
put upon that more delicate organ, the brain. Such people often eat no- 
thing but by the advice of the doctor, or some treatise on dyspepsia, or by 
weight; nor drink anything that is not certainly harmless ; they chew every 
mouthful until they are confident, on mature reflection, that it cannot 
hurt the stomach. Why, then, are they dyspeptics? Because with all 
their carefulness, they pay no regard to the excitation of the brain. They 
continue to write two or three sermons or essays in a week, besides read- 
ing a volume or two, and magazines, reviews, newspapers &c., and at- 
tending to much other business calculated to excite the mind. 

“To me it is not strange that such persons have nervous and stomachic 
affections. The constant excitement of the brain sends an excess of 
blood to the head, and therefore other organs become weakened, and 
morbid sensibility is produced, which renders the stomach liable to de- 
rangement from very slight causes. ‘I tell you honestly what I think, 
(says Mr. Abernethy), is the cause of the complicated maladies of the 
human race; it is the gormandizing and stuffing, and stimulating their 
organs (the digestive), to excess, thereby producing nervous disorders 
and irritations. The state of their minds is another grand cause—the fid- 
geting and discontenting yourselves about what cannot be helped—puas- 
sions of all kinds—malignant passions pressing upon the mind, disturb 
the cerebral action and do much harm.’ 

“ This statement should be reversed I think—it is the fidgeting and 
discontenting ourselves that makes the gormandizing so dangerous. I 
do not mean, however, to approve of gormandizing; and I know that 
people in this country generally eat more than is necessary; still, I do 
not believe that good nourishment, and abundance of it, cause many of 
the diseases that flesh is heir to. Nations that are best supplied with 
fuod, are the most healthy, live the longest,and have most vigour of body 
and mind. Children especially should be well nourished. Good diet is 
an essential part of good education. The method of rearing children 
which some propose, and which I fear some adopt, of restricting them to 
very light food that contains but little nourishment, is very reprehen- 
sible. Every farmer knows that such a course would stint and rvin his 
cattle, and it will as assuredly have such an effect on children. ‘The wa 
to make children thrive and do well, is to give them plenty of good food, 
and keep their minds free from anxjety and chagrin. 
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« Insufficient nutriment weakens the mind as well as the body. Many 
writers place poor diet at the head of the causes that weaken attention 
and debilitate all the faculties of the mind. Thus, we often see that dis- 
ease which wastes the body, enfeebles the mind also, though this is not 
always the case; for sometimes the brain does not diminish as the other 
parts of the body do. | 

« But to return to the cause of dyspepsia. We do not find this disease 
prevalent in countries where the people eat most enormously. Travellers 
in Sibera say that the people there often eat forty pounds of food in one 
day. Admiral Saritchaff saw a Siberian eat immediately afler break- 
fast, twenty-five pounds of boiled rice, with three pounds of butter, 
But dyspepsia is not a common disease in Siberia. We do not learn from 
Captain Parry or Captain Lyon, that their friends, the Esquimaux, are 
very nervous and dyspeptic, though they individually eat ten or twelve 
pounds of solid food in a day, washing it down with a gallon or so of train 
oil. Captain Lyon was to be sure a little concerned for adelicate youn 
lady Esquimaux, who eat his candles, wicks and all, yet he does not allude 
to her inability to digest them. 

“The influence of the mind in producing disease appears to be but 
little regarded in practice, though there are few who will not acknow- 
ledge that this influence is great. Plutarch says in one of his Essays, 
‘Should the body sue the mind before the court of judicature for damages, 
it would be found that the mind would prove to have been a ruinous ten- 
ant to its landlord.’ The truth of this mankind will the more realize as 
they become more intellectual, unless great care is taken to develop and 
exercise the organs of the body equally and properly.””— pp.122—126, 


There is every where exhibited, throughout the works of modern 
medical writers, numerous proofs that indigestion is seldom a 
disease simply of the stomach ; for if it was, why is it not more fre- 
quently cured by attention to diet than it is ? why are those afflicted 
with this complaint, so little benefited by mere attention to regi- 
men? To illustrate further this view of the case, we give our 
author’s final conclusions upon this part of his subject. 


«The most instances of cure which I recollect, have been in those in- 
dividuals whose minds have been permitted to rest from accustomed 
labours, or have been directed to new pursuits, or relieved from anxiety 
and care. Some have travelled far and have recovered; voyages have 
restored others. Some have become husbands and forgotten their stomach 
complaints; some have succeeded in business and are well; some are in, 
or out of office, and thus their minds are freed from long-continued 
anxiety, while others remain as they were several years since, having just 
discovered, for the twentieth time, some new, and, as they believe, 
effectual remedy for their indigestion, but which will assuredly disappoint 
them, if they do not cease from mental toil, and for a while let the excited 
brain be quiet. 

“These views respecting stomach affections so common among the 
students of this country, will to many appear strange, perhaps absurd; 
but to some, I trust, they will be useful. 1 feel confident they will be, if 
they induce those who are worn down by mental labour and anxiety, 
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connected with long-continued disorder of the digestive organs, to throw 
aside their bitters, blue pills, mustard seed, bran bread, &c. &c., and seek 
bodily health and future mental vigour, in judicious exertion of the body, 
innocent amusements, cheerful company, ordinary diet, and mental re- 
laxation.”—pp. 128, 129. 


Who does not see, from these quotations, the value and excellency 
of the views and suggestions of Dr. Brigham ? and that every one 
is interested, in a remarkable degree, in the contents of his book. 

_The ameliorations he points out as respects early education, speak 
home to the bosoms of all; we hope he will continue his exertions 
in the work of enlightened love, which he has so well commenced ; 
nor can it be that his labour shall be in vain: philanthropists are 
not rare, but it is the clear-headed, the sound-thinking, that are 
scarce. 

Upon the whole, it must be said, that no better book could be 
given to the teachers of youth, and to British parents, in this our 
day of high intellectual excitement, than the little unassuming volume 
before us. 

The second work of our author, is a sensible and judicious pro- 
duction, but we fear, in exposing the delusions to which the human 
mind is subject, he has encroached upon the prejudices of so many 
sects, that he incurs the hazard of a nest of hornets about his ears. 
Any one, however, who may attempt to contest his views will, we 
think, find it much easier to deny than refute them. 

Let it be understood, that Dr. Brigham writes in the spirit of 
one who entertains a profound respect for the religious sentiment, 
and whose only object is to examine with candour and honesty such 
customs as appear absurd in the eye of reason, and productive of 
evil effects of a moral or physical character. The first portion of 
the work treats of religions, and forms of religious worship that have 
long since passed from observance among civilized communities—a 
view which leads to the interesting conclusion, that customs and 
institutions are changeable and progressive, and have constantly 
improved, and been rendered more useful to mankind, as civilization 
and knowledge have increased. 

We like the strain of his reasoning upon the force exerted by the 
moral powers in correcting depraved habits; a correction which 
cannot take place to any considerable extent, or with permanent 
effects, unless the intellectual and moral powers have attained a cer- 
tain degree of cultivation. Preach temperance and the government 
of the animal passions to savage tribes, and what would be the re- 
sult? Not much more gratifying than if you preached to brutes. 
But educate them, call forth and strengthen by exercise the moral 
powers inherent in their nature, and then they will hearken to your 
instruction—many will strive to obey you, and succeed. ; 

Hence all great reforms in the moral world are not the result of 
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the sudden efforts of one or more leaders, but are the result of long 
and previous instruction of the mass of the people; and the friends 
of the temperance cause, as it 1s called in this country, would have 
toiled in vain half a century before the present age. Now, their 
success is the result, not wholly of their labours, as some suppose, 
but of the improved state of society. 

We have always been of the opinion, that the Temperance 
Societies in our country have ascribed rather more efficacy to their 
labours than they were actually entitled to, and have been sorry to 
observe so good a cause injured, as we think, by the introduction of 
fanatical notions. ‘Time was within our own recollection, and that 
tefers to no very distant period, when it was considered among the 
ordinances of common hospitality on the one side, and good fellow- 
ship on the other, that each gentleman at a feast should be tasked 
with the ‘‘ punishment” of at least one bottle, it being the duty of 
the host to insist, and of his guests to drink. And why is it not so 
in the present day, when each guest is permitted to drink or not 
drink, as he pleases ; and when it is regarded as contra bonos mores, 
for the host to insist or press his company to drink. Is this, we 
would candidly inquire, solely attributable to the efforts made in the 
temperance cause? By no means; for the favourable change in 
manners commenced, to our certain knowledge, before a Temperance 
Society was instituted in England, and was the result of what is 
tritely denominated, “the march of intellect,” and the healin 
agency of good sense. It is this last, which when intranmelled 
and brought into fair play, leads, by a little reflection, to the convic- 
tion that the pleasures of intellect highly transcend those of the 
grosser senses. The mind being once cultivated to a degree which 
enables it to appreciate the valuable resources of science and litera- 
ture, or estimate the pleasures of refined social intercourse, will ac- 
quire a distaste for every animal indulgence which clouds its facul- 
ties, and thus interferes with its enjoyments. ‘These observations 
are of course chiefly applicable to the more respectable classes of 
society. In the humbler walks of life, rules and restrictions are 
doubtless of more consequence and greater efficacy, and it is for re- 
form accomplished among these that we are willing to accord the 
full meed of praise to the advocates of temperance, so long as they 
adhere to the letter, and are not forced by indiscreet zeal beyond 
the bounds of reason. We may say of this cause and of the cause 
of sound religion and morality, that it hurts us to see them suffer and 
lose ground from the intemperate spirit, fanatical delusion, bigotry, 
and intolerance, so often manifested by their professed advocates. 

In regard to religious fanaticism, we may observe that it is greatly 
on the increase in the United States ; ae as a curious illustration 
of it, we may instance a case that occurred recently there. The 
chief actor in this delusion, Robert Matthews, an ordinary, illiterate 
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creature, without natural talent, without attainments, without any 
extraordinary sagacity, or much low cunning ; without fervid enthu- 
siasm, or even the show of it ; without courage ; without a prepossess- 
ing exterior, appears in the first city of the United States, and an- 
nounces himself to be the Supreme Being. No very great publicity 
is given to his pretensions, but there is no affectation of mystery or 
concealment about them ; and he finds persons who receive and 
reverence him, in the character which he thus impiously assumes. 
These his disciples are not the needy and dependant, flattered by a 
little worthless notoriety ; nor the stupidly ignorant, easily over. 
whelmed by a parade of Scripture argumentation ; nor the mere 
fanatic, hovering on the verge of insanity, and easily driven over the 
line which separates an overwrought imagination from a diseased 
understanding. His dupes are among men of good common educa- 
tion, of fortune, and of the most respectable standing in society. 

Touching further this subject, we find an admirable analogical 
illustration, furnished by clerical authority. It is in the following 
quotation from an Essay upon “ The Influence of the Imagination on 
the Nervous System, contributing to a false hope in Religion,” by 
au American clergyman, the Rev. Grant Powers, A. M., Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Haverhill, N.H. After referring to 
the phenomena produced by animal magnetism, Mr. Grant ob- 
serves— 

‘“‘ Now, in view of what has been adduced to show the astonishing in- 
fluence of the imagination over the human system, let us suppose that 
Mesmer and Delson had been ecclesiastics; that they had inculcated the 
idea on this class of persons, that religion in a high degree produced 
similar effects upon the human body; and that without religion they 
must be damned ;—suppose they had endeavoured by all possible means 
to excite their apprehensions, to raise the animal feelings, and by hurried, 
boisterous, and long addresses, they had kept their minds strained in- 
tensely for hours in succession, yea, whole days and nignts; and have we 
not reason to believe that similar effects would have followed? and when 
one had exhibited these symptoms, another, and another, would do the 
same? Such a result would be natural, as in the case of animal mag- 
netism : especially, if when one arose from the paroxysm, he was taught 
by those whom he considered his superiors, to believe that he emerged 
from a state of endless condemnation to a state of justification, life, and 
peace; and should hear his conversation proclaimed by a multitude of 
voices, and should join his own, also, to the quire, in a song of praise for 
his deliverance. And as these affections would be involuntary and real 
effects, the subjects of them would ascribe them to the supernatural 
influence of the spirit of God, and the deception might be fatal.” | 

But, thanks to the progress of mental cultivation and the influence 
of good sense, the subjects of religious delusion and monomania are 
every year becoming fewer; and as to animal magnetism, Its age has 
evidently gone by. Witness the attempt lately made in London by. 
a:German physician, who, among the ignorant and weak subjects 
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which crowd this metropolis, could not find one silly creature whose 
nervous system was not proof against the effect of his ridiculous 
operations. He found—thanks to our general intelligence—that he 
could not impose upon the imagination, and thus promote a flow of 
blood to the brain sufficient to produce a propensity to drowsiness 
cr somnambulism, and that consequently the trade in animal mag- 
netism would not thrive in this part of the world ; whereupon, like 
a shrewd observer and man of business, he took to another branch 
of the healing art ; but how he gets on in that we have not heard. 
Though the state of mental culture in this city is such as to resist 
a few of the numerous deceptions attempted upon the mind, there 
are, alas! too many empirics among us. 

The writings of Dr. Brigham and others, who have treated of the 
deceptions and delusions practised upon individuals or communities, 
seldom or never reach those for whose good they are mainly in- 
tended. Such as have a thirst after knowledge sufficient to lead 
them to the attentive perusal of books, are rarely the subjects of 
serious delusions ; and, for ourselves, we might inveigh against 
quackery till doomsday, all to no purpose, so long as the human 
mind remains to a certain degree in an uninformed state. This is 
rather a melancholy view of the subject, but it is, we are convinced, 
the true one. Empiricism must flourish until the mass of the people 
are educated to a point or stage above it. 

It is undoubtedly “ a great evil under the sun,” that so few of the 
clerical profession are acquainted with the just relations subsisting 
between the physical organization and intellectual manifestations. 
Were they endowed with more knowledge upon this subject, they 
would be able to comprehend how certain conditions of the body and 
mind, now trated by them to celestial visitations, can be readily 
referred to the ordinary operations of well known moral and physi- 
cal agencies. ‘They would also be better qualified to judge how far 
they might push their zealous efforts without endangering the health 
of the delicate and excitable nervous textures upon which their im- 
pressions are primarily directed. To these we would especially 
recommend the following passage from Dr. Brigham’s Treatise :—. 

“That the clergy, very generally, are actuated by a sincere desire to 
dv good to their fellow men, I do not intend toquestion. From my own 
observation, I believe this is the case. But, ‘so essential is knowledge if 
not to virtue, at least to all the ends of virtue, that, without it, benevo- 
lence itself, when accompanied by power, may be as destructive and 
desvlating as intentional tyranny.’ 

“Owing, therefore, toa want of knowledge of the brain and nervous 
system, and of their intimate connexion with all the operations of the 
mind, the clergy have often done great harm; though I believe they have 
been actuated by the very best intentions—with an ardent desire to do 
good to their fellow men. They do not appear to have known, or to any 
practical extent believed, that when they strongly excite the feelings of 
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their hearers, they excite and increase the action of one of the most, deli- 
eate and important organs of the body—one on which ll the mani sta- 
‘tions of mind are dependent—and one exceedingly liable to be injur Ab 
excitement, I cannot believe—when I have witnessed the anxiet whith 
they. haye exhibited about the evils which intemperance in ea’ Bad 
drinking may entail upon the body—they were conscious that they them- 
selves were often exciting, stimulating, and exposing to injury, the brain=- 
‘the very organ of the intellect, and one of extreme delicacy. I canhdét 
believe, when they publish to the world accounts of revivals, and describe 
the mental distress, the intense sorrow, the groans and tears: of their 
hearers at’ such times, and tell us that the ‘agony they then witnessed 
éan never be told’—that they are conscious of furnishing evidence of-@ 
dangerous excitement of the organic systems of their hearers, and one 
-that may cause the most pitiable suffering for life, and be transmitted to 
succeeding generations. a 
. “But such is the fact. The brain acts as really when impressjons 
are transmitted to st, as the stomach does when aliments are received 
nto st.”’ : 

We cannot pretend, within our present limits, to notice evén ina 
superficial manner all the interesting physiological topics treated" of 
by Dr. Brigham, to whose little book we therefore refer all those 


interested in such subjects. 


} 


oi 
—_ 





Art. X.—Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, descriptive: of 
the Zoolus, their Manners, Customs, &¢c., with a Sketch of Natal. By 
NaruanrEt Isaacs. 2 vols. London: Churton. 1836. 


WE deem it but justice to the author, to tell him—previously to any 
examination of the interesting details of his volumes—that he has 
manifestly entered upon the composition of it, not as*a book-maker, 
but conscientiously ; and although some portions of it are not'very 
clearly arranged, and others are borrowed literally from preceding 
travellers in the same regions, the whole collation constitutes, never- 
theless, as valuable an account of the Zoolus, as any which has’ yet 
been given to the world. There is also a good deal of information 
in it regarding the present condition of our settlements in the colony 
of the Cape, the neighbouring Hottentots, and other tribes, the'pro- 
gress of civilization and Christianity among these people, and other 
incidental subjects of no little interest. We propose, in the following 
pages, to present our readers with a brief view of the whole ground 
surveyed by this traveller, deriving our information as well from ail 
the ‘previous authorities on the subject, which have come under oitir 
notice, as from the last of the kind, which is the volume now before 
us. 

“The accounts heretofore furnished us of the people comprehended 
under the title of Caffers, Zoolus, &c., have presented:a great watt 
of definitiveness. Mr. Isaacs confines the title of _Zoolus ‘to those 
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tribes who occupy the country to the north-east of Port Natal. The 
areadmitted, by most travellers, to be a well-formed, sood tatucet, 
and comely people. ‘Their countenances are more European than 
African, although their hair is rather woolly, and their colour dark 
brown. From their physical traits, some travellers have drawn the 
inference of an Arabic origin for them. They appear not to have 
the smallest resemblance to the negroes, in either conformation or 
features, and they differ from the Arab superficially in nothing but 
a deeper shade of complexion ; and this is somewhat confirmed b 
their nomadic habits, their hospitality, the shape of their habitations, 
and especially their scrupulous observance of the rite of circumcision. 
There is nothing incredible, or even improbable in this, especially 
since it is well known that the wandering Bedouins have penetrated 
into almost every section of the continent, and have even planted 
themselves on the South African islands. 

Some philosophers think that the degradation of the female sex 
is characteristic of the savage in all countries. If the degree of it 
fairly indicate that of the grossness of his barbarism, the Zoolus 
must be low indeed in the human scale. No where are women, 
such perfect slaves; no where are they so much used as mere 
chattels. Even the building devolves on them, as well as the dig- 
ging, sowing, planting, and reaping. ‘The common price of a bride 
is a few head of cattle. After marriage comes endless drudgery, 
till the woman is fortunate enough either to be worn out with her 
slavery, or to be left a widow. Indeed, the tyranny of custom 
follows her even beyond that of her husband ; for not only is she 
compelled, on his decease, to retire alone into the wilderness for a 
considerable time, under pretext of mourning—whatever the season 
or her condition may be—but, the only dowery allotted her from his 
property being a new garment from the hide of one of his oxen, she 
thenceforth sinks under an intolerable burthen of constant and un- 
remitted drudgery. 

The wives of the king—for polygamy is universal—do not appear 
to be exempted from these or any other of the sufferings of other 
women. Even the husband’s hut is destroyed ; so that the first care 
of the widow, on her return, must be to erect a new one, as usual, 
with her own hands. That the Zoolu women, under all these cir- 
cumstances, are able to maintain a reputation rather superior to 
that of savages generally, for vivacity of manners, is a marvel 
worthy of study. The triumph of nature, however, over man, does 
not last through life. Even the personal beauty of the young is 
here pretty soon changed into even “ disgusting ugliness.” 

But, to return to the work before us—It appears that Mr. Na- 
thaniel Isaacs, during a voyage on the eastern coast of Africa, was 
compelled, by shipwreck, to land at Port Natal. We give. his de- 
scription of the situation of the vessel. | 
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“The crew were unanimous for making the port. Our commander 
with great coulness and intrepidity, for which he was remarkable, gave 
the command to put the vessel about. Every man promptly obeyed, and 
took his station with alacrity. Our little bark soon faced the bar, which had 
an awful and even terrific aspect. ‘The surf beat over it with a prodi- 
giously overwhelming force; the foaming of the sea gave it an appearance 
that would have unnerved any but an experienced seaman; the wind 
whistling through the rigging, seemed as the knell of our approaching 
destruction. ** We began rapidly to approach the rocks, and every 

momeut was one of immediate peril. I never contemplated witnessing 
such a scene. On one side,a beautiful and picturesque country present- 
ed itself, on the other, the agitated sea bubbling like a cauldron over- 
spread with sparkling foam, from the dashing of its billows on the rugged 
rocks. It was a scene for the pencil of the painter and the pen of the 
poet. The ship rolled frightfully; our commander, with an unfaltering 
voice, ‘ever and anon’ gave the words, ‘steady,’ ‘ hard a port,’ * starboard ; 
‘meet her, meet her,’ ‘keep her steady,’ then by way of encouragement 
to his men he would occasionally cry ‘all’s right, my lads;’ but a terrific 
sea came foaming and rushing on our quarter with irresistible force; the 
vessel gave a heavy lurch, and sank into the hollow of the sea, then rose 
again buoyantly on the foaming wave—the sailors vociferating, ‘she is 
going,’ ‘she is going !’—and struck on the bank eastward of the bar. 
Lieutenant King, commanding silence and cheering the men, ordered all 
sail to be set. His voice was heard above the storm— press her over, 
my hearties,’ ‘ now she goes,’ ‘all’s right;’ but at this moment another 


sea struck her, and brought her broadside to the waves, when all hopes 
to save her became ineffectual.” 


The crew, and all on board the vessel, escaped in the boats, and 
landed upon the coast of this country, among these singular people, 
who, together with the trading adventurers who roam this territory, 
form as remarkable a class as are any where to be found. 

For asketch of one of these adventurers take the following :— 


*‘ Inthe afternoon, Mr. Fynn arrived from the country of the Amampo- 
atoes, (Amaponada), a tribe inhabiting the banks of the St. John’s 
liver, a distance of about 200 miles from Natal. This gentleman had 
been trading with the natives, and had collected a great quantity of ivory. 
For eight months he had separated himself from his solitary companion Mr. 
Farewell, and had asscciated solely with the people with whom he so- 
journed. We sat attentively to hear him detail his adventures—the 
many vicissitudes he had endured, and the obstacles with which he had 
contended, not only in having been often without food, and ignorant 
wiiere to seek it, but in daily terror of being destroyed by wild animals, 
or massacre by the savage natives. . He had from necessity assumed the 
costume of the latter while with them, but resumed his own on his return 
to his habitation. It is almost impossible to convey a correct idea of the 
_ singular appearance of this individual when he first presented himself. 

Mr. Fynn jis. in stature somewhat tall, with a prepossessing countenance. 
‘From necessity his face was disfigured with hair, not having had an‘op- 
portunity of shaving himself for a considerable time. His head’ was 
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partly covered with a crownless straw hat, and a tattered blanket, fas- 
tened round bis neck by means of stripes of hide, served to cover his body, 
while his hands performed the office of keeping it round his.‘ nether 
man;’ his shoes he had discarded for some months, whilst every other ha- 
biliment had imperceptibly worn away, so ‘that there was nothing of a 
piece about him.” 

Mr. Isaacs having heard that there was that fabled animal, the 
Unicorn, actually alive in this country, and that one was in the 
possession of a chief called Magie, was rather anxious to possess 
this curiosity of nature, and for procured an interview with the 
owner, which is thus related :— 

'* Having heard that Magie possessed a unicorn, or, as the natives de- 
scribed it to me, ‘In yar mogoss imponte moonya, ‘ An animal with one 
hoin,’ I had a great desire to see it. From my imperfect knowledge of 
the language, and not wishing Holstead to hear of it, lest he should pur- 
chase it, I misunderstood the nature of the animal; but being unusually 
eager to obtain so great a natural curiosity, I set out early to another of 
Magie’s kraals, to see the chief; here I met him and communicated to him 
the object of my journey. He confirmed what I had heard, and bysin- 
gular gesticulations and attempts at description, he led me to comprehend 
hat it was about three feet high, and, from his taking my hair and pointing 
to it, I understood that it had a flowing mane, he at the same time ex- 
claiming, ‘mooshly gercoola,’ which I knew meant very prngesa sek 
means ‘ with large eyes’]._ The more he particularized this animal, the 
more my desire to pussess it increased, conceiving that I might attain 
some celebrity among naturalists, if I should be enabled to produce the 
won erful creature known only, like the mermaid, to have existed in fable. 
To be the owner of the ‘In yar mogoss,’ was an advantage not to be lost, 
and | evinced an eager desire to see it; the chief however told me it was 
at another kraal, some distance in the interior, but that he would order it 
to be brought up for me to see it some other time.” 


It afterwards turns out that the information was incorrect. 

“ As we retraced our steps, nothing worth recording occurred, except 
that a messenger came to announce the unicorn had arrived. I went un- 
hesitatinglv to see it, when lo! this wonderful production of nature, from 


which I was to derive fame and renown, turned out to be a he goat with 
the loss of one of its horns!” 


If in connexion with the view which has been given, imperfect as 
it is, of some of the traits of the Zoolus, we take into consideration 
certain circumstances of their geographical situation and condition, 
which have but an indirect bearing upon the former, we shall, be 
prepared for forming some opinion on the prospect of success which 
a teacher of European arts and religion might safely entertain 
among such a people, and of course on the degree of success. which 
probably may be ultimately attained by such labourers. * 

But there is another, and equally as great an obstacle, in the'de- 
graded lives of the white settlers who live in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood. — d 
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«4 Being.emphatically a grazing people, they must regard primarily 
the thrift of their flocks | code nie ae personal pent od 
social enjoyment, or an attachment to particular situations. Water 
and-pasturage are requisites of the first degree, and these are mat- 
ters not to be calculated upon in Eastern Africa. The whole face of 
the landscape may change from month to month. Streamlets, for 
instance, which are indispensable to the herdsman, are oftea lost, 
either by evaporation during severe droughts, or by absorption in a 
sandy soil. Such failure might trouble our graziers, but the Zoolu 
has only to remove, with his family and herds, to another station, 
where the elements are more propitious. There he can erect his 
hut and his fold in a few days. | 
__Nor ought an opinion to be formed on the prospects of civilization 
in this quarter of the globe, or elsewhere, without some reference to 
the personal hardships which must be undergone by those who act 
as its almoners. These are likely to be, in any case of the kind, 
severe enough to try both the physical and mental powers of en- 
durance and perseverance which most men possess, independently of 
the obstacles heretofore referred to ; but in Eastern Africa they are 
aggravated by the peculiar character of the country as well as of the 
people. The latter are so ignorant, improvident, destitute, and 
filthy, that when the missionary is among them, whatever is done 
for his personal comfort, even the building of his hut, must be done 
with his own hands ; and perhaps, by the time his shelter is fairly 
set up, his congregation will be migrating to another district, leaving 
him to shift for himself again. Then, the population is so scattered, 
and so much of the territory between the settlements a scarcely 
traversable desert, as to add still further to the difficulties of com- 
munication—not to make mention of the hazard of encountering 
belligerent tribes or marauding parties, or an abundance, such as 
scarcely any other region of the world produces, of highly dangerous 
reptiles and beasts of prey. 

The inhuman practices connected with witchcraft, reign in all 
their primitive glory among the uninformed savages of this part of 
the world; which we earnestly hope may soon be abolished by the 
‘labours of the numerous missions that are now established among 
them. : 

Of a trial for witchcraft Mr. Isaacs gives the following sketch :— 

“The prisoner sat quite unconcerned, taking prodigious quantities of 
snuff, and forcing a smile when called upon to state what he had to offer 
in his defence. His reply was short.—‘I deny the whole.’ But his 
manner and appearance betrayed his guilt. A great deal was afterwards 
elicited‘about the cat, which is too frivolous to detail. * * 
es #* The.senators having paid great attention to the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, retired to deliberate on their verdict, and on returning declared it 
tobe,their opinion that Mattantarny was guiity of having kept a cat, or 
imparker; and likewise of having used poisonous roots to intimidate 
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and affect the péople. They then passed sentence of death, and that he 
should be forthwith executed. The people appointed to be his exetu- 
tioners were directed to take him from William’s kraal, to pass Mourit 
Pleasant to the flat, and there execute him in the customary manner, 
This was done jn the presence of his two wives. The young one could 
not smother her grief, but the elder seemed indifferent to the scene, and 
evinced no emotions either of sorrow or apprehension. The senate began 
to question her, when she, without hesitation, requesting they would kill 
her, some were for complying with her wishes, others for having her put 
to the torture until she confessed. After a shoit debate they came to the 
determinatgéon that she should die. She was immediately taken away and 
executed. 
We have, in this short review, briefly attempted to glance at the 
difficulties which must attend the missionary in his labours in this 
quarter of the globe; but we feel that the subject requires a more 
laboured investigation than we can presume to confer upon it, in 
the small space allotted us, under the form of a review of a book of 
travels to those regions. ‘ 





Art. XI.—A Tour round Ireland, through the Sea-coast Counties, in 
the Autumn of 1835. By Joun Barrow, Esq. London : Murray. 1836. 


Tue prospects of Ireland appear to be brightening, through the 
exertions of one of her sons, who, amid many dreary and disheart- 
ening years of toil, has untiringly laboured for her advancement, 
and now, we hope, is about to see the result of his unceasing: ap- 
plication to her welfare, in the dawn of a better career for her pea- 
ple, and a more kindly regard to her interests, by the legislature as 
well as the public of England. We can hardly bring ourselves.to 
think that the opposition of the House of Peers to those ameliorative 
measures, consisting principally of a remodelling of the corporations, 
and a proper and equitable adjustment of the tithe question, which 
have been brought forward by the present ministry, can be of ar 
long continuance ; but if they should, after all the warnings med 
have been given them, persist in a course so detrimental to the best 
interests of a vast portion of the empire, means will no doubt, 
found to effect those and other beneficial alterations, which thers ill- 
judged opposition is attempting to obstruct. All they can, hope 
to effect by this course, is merely a temporary delay, and, they, wall 
purchase this at an expense of popularity which they, can ill ,afford 
to part with at the present moment. 2 TBO 
But we trust that the Peers will not again doggedly set them- 
selves against every other improvement, with'so much’pertinadity as 
‘we have recently been grieved to see exhibited by them, 'm aman. 
‘ner which touches so intimately upon the peculiar ard wdivideal 
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exercise of the privileges of the’ people, in the matlagerhenf OP their 
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own local affairs, and in the assessment of those burdens which they 
are willing to bear, so long as they themselves are permitted to have 
a voice in their administration. Their recent votes have so interfered 
with a Jong established and much cherished principle of the British 
constitution, which is in fact more decidedly popular in its tendency 
than any other branch of it. We allude to municipal control and 
civic government ; and it has become a question with a great majori- 
ty, whether any possible interference with their Lordships’ privileges, 
could be a greater violation of the constitution, than what has re- 
ceived the sanction of their lordships, and what they by their votes 
seem to offer as an example. 

This being our opinion regarding the present state of the question 
between Ireland and the House of Lords, or more properly speak- 
ing, between the whole British people and the upper branch of the 
6 emer we are prepared to assert, that the delay that is now 
taking place in respect to the alteration of the municipal corpora- 
tions in Ireland, is rather advantageous than otherwise to that 
country, as it will give time to prepare her people for the event, 
which cannot be stayed ; and, in the meanwhile, it will serve to 
exhibit the enemies of Irish municipal government, as the gene- 
ral foes of freedom. We are sorry to find, in the volume before us, 
a*party spirit prevailing through its pages ; which, unhappily for the 
country spoken of, has always been the bane of its prosperity. It 
18 not our intention to become the advocate of either faction, but 
simply to look to the result of each of their efforts for the welfare of 
their common country, and judge them accordingly. Keeping this 
in. view, we observed, upon opening the very first page of the work 
before us, the evidence of that silly malignity with which the party 
styled Orangemen attempt to irritate the feelings of a great mass of 
their countrymen, by their ostentatious display of religious rancour, 
on what they call the annual commemoration of “ The Glorious 
Memory.” 7 

“It was not long after our return to this city before Captain Skinner 
proved to me, from an event that had recently taken place, and in which, 
asa magistrate, he had a very unpleasant part to act, that Belfast was not 
altogether exempt from the lamentable effects produced by the demons 
of discord, which, in other parts of Ireland, are perpetually disturbing the 
public peace. It appears that some four or five thousand raw, uneducated 
Catholic labourers from the south had, within a few years, poured into 
the city, to supply the demand for labour, which the emigrations to 
America, and the flourishing state of its commerce and manufactures, 
called for; a call that was soon answered from that inexhaustible hive, 
which is also pouring, in a constant succession, its swarms into the com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities of Great Britain; a supply which, at 
the same time, produces a mixture of good and evil, a benefit and a 


nuisance. | 
« As it is very likely that you may have heard of the disturbances to 


which I allude, and which took pl:ce at Belfast on the 12th July, when 
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Captain Skinner was under the painful necessity of ordering the military,” 
who had acted with the utmost forbearance, to fire upon. the. people, as 
the only means of suppressing a prolonged and dangerous riot, it may Bot 
be uninteresting to you to know something of the particulars of this 
affair. 

“ It occurred on the Sabbath day, which was the 12th of July, the an- 
niversary of the ‘Glorious Memory.’ An arch had been erected by the 
Orange party on the previous evening, without the authority, as far as I 
can learn, of any of the Orange lodges. Of course the ‘ Romans,’ as they 
are familiarly called in Ireland by those of the opposite: party, were mot 
idle. A green arch was thrown across Sandy-row, which, in a severe 
conflict, had been torn down by the Orangemen, who had taken up their 
position in the vicinity of Christ Church. The usual ammunition, so 
plentifully supplied by Mr. M‘Adam, was brought into. play on_ the pre- 
sent occasion. Many of the military were severely injured, and Captain: 
Skinner, shortly after reading the Riot Act, was knocked from his horse 
to the ground by a stone, which struck him on the side of his head, and. 
was carried away senseless. | 

“In this present instance there is no doubt that the Orange party were 
greatly toftlame. The Catholics were willing to take down their arch; 
indeed they‘actually did so, but it was with the understanding that their 
opponents should do the same. Every persuasion was made use of to ins 
duce the Orangemen to follow the good example set by the Catholics, but 
all to no purpose. The disturbances had commenced at an early hour; 
and night closing in, it became necessary to take effectual means to dis- 
perse the mob, which filled the streets. | 

«As generally happens on similar occasions, a poor woman lost her life 
under the fire of the military. An inquest was held on the body, which, 
being taken up as a party affair, lasted three or four days, and all the par- 
ticulars of the affray were carefully inquired into. One of the most re- 
spectable witnesses stated his conviction, that Captain Skinner and the 
military acted with the greatest and most exemplary forbearance; and 
that to such a degree was it carried on the part of the Captain, that it had 
almost the appearance of timidity. The Jury returned a verdict, that 
‘+ Ann Moore came to her death, in consequence of a gun-shot wound in- 
flicted by one of the military whilst in the execution of his duty, in quell- 
ing a dangerous riot, under the orders of the civil magistrate at Belfast, 
on the 12th of July.’ 

«Though riots of this kinds are not of unusual occurrence in the great 
towns of Ireland, and happen but too frequently in some of those of Great 
Britain; yet here, in Belfast, where every one is too much engaged in 
his own business, and where neither religion nor politics have interfered 
to disturb the harmopy of society, it could not fail to create a great and 


uneasy sensation.” —pp. 33—36. 

It is pleasing to observe the great improvements that are now 
evidently making in many parts of Ireland ; houses and cottages 
are arising in many places, of a very neat description, where before 
the people were satisfied with mud hovels ; and we are also much 
gratified to know, that the moral wants of the people are.rapidly 
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being supplied by the erection of schools, and the general dissemi- 


nation. of, education,.among the rising generation ; and we cannot’ 


forbear: to, mention, that the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
evinceva more laudable desire to sow the seeds of information arout 
them, than the great dignitaries of the Established Church, with 
the vast means which are at their command ;—a proof of which: is 
singtlarly afforded by the total neglect of education generally, until 
it was ‘taken in hand by the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The author, in the course of his tour from Belfast to Bally Castle; 


3 


visited the far-famed promontary of Fairhead, which is described by: 


him in the following manner :— 


** The desire to see this celebrated spot was irresistible: I therefore left 


the ear at Ballyvoy, and walked to the point, among large enclosures that . 


were; walled in, and partly under cultivation with wheat, barley, oats, 
and potatoes, but chiefly in pasture for sheep and cattle. I may observe, 
that each parish has the land marked out, and enclosed with ditches or 
walls, generally consisting of several hundred acres, which are called 
town. lands ; mot that there is any town near them, that word signifying 
in Ireland, not a collection of houses, but enclosed ground : tut is the 
Dutch, word for a garden; and I found the same word used in the same 
sense in Iceland; toon, a piece of enclosed ground near the house. 


‘As I jogged along and alone on foot, the reflection crossed my mind, * 


that there are certain spots in the globe, some nearer home than others, 
that.every person, according to his respective fancy, must have felt a de- 
sire to visit, and a hope that, at some time or another, that desire might 
be gratified; at least it isso with me. I saw this bold Headland the pre- 
ceding year from the Flower of Yarrow yacht, when driven by a storm 
to take shelter under Rachlin Island; and there the thought came across 
me, that. I should contrive some time or other, to have a nearer view of 
Fairhead;—indeed, I can trace this kind of feeling to a very early period 
of my life. . Well do I remember when, as a boy, amusing myself with 
copying the engravings of the cathedral at Tronyem (Drontheim), and 
of the Kremlin at Moscow, I was wont to indulge in the hope of some day 
seeing both these places; that hope has already been realized—more than 
realized, for I have twice visited the most northern city of Europe. 

“ But Fairhead took possession of a corner of my mind at a later pe- 
riod; and it was with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction that I was now 
approaching the brink of this noble headland, which, according to the 
measurement of Professor Playfair and Mr. Jardin, rises to the height 
of six hundred and thirty.one feet above the level of the sea; of which 
height,the columnar or, more properly, the prismatic shafts, are not less 
than two hundred and seventy feet, without joint or articulation. Hav- 
ing procured a guide, my first object was to proceed to the highest sum- 
mit, @ small projecting part of the headland, where I took a nervous peep 
over the precipice while on my hands and knees. 


“ From.this point.the prospect is very extensive. The island of Rachlin, — 


or, a8 itis usually called, Raghery, a short distance from the coast, lies 


stretched immediately. under the eye ; and the distant Mull of Cantyre, a i 
fine bold headland, is seen to rise in the horizon. Here, too, the vast. 
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expanse of the northern sea lies open to the right and to:the left—an ob- 
ject to me at all times the most impressive, as affording’ oné of the'noblest 
views in nature. The view alone was a source of satisfaction; but to 
examine more nearly the wonderful formation of the promontory: was:a 
subject of the deepest interest. 

* For this purpuse I descended through an extraordinary cleft in the 
rock, which is termed the Greyman’s Path, at the foot of which L was 
told would be obtained a full view of the huge prisms of basalt,imme- | 
diately overhead. In descending this gap, an opportunity is afforded of 
examining the formation of this gigantic prismatic structure. The irre- 
gular and jagged surfaces of the prisms, which protruded on either side 
of the narrow passage, seemed so exactly to fit and match each other, as 
if they had been torn asunder by some convulsion. This Greyman’s 
Path is so called, as my guide informed me, from the circumstance of an" 
old hermit having for many years lived in a small cave at the fout of the 
headland, who, either for pleasure or penance, was daily in the habit uf 
ascending this path. 

“ The descent was rugged and precipitous, and required some caution; 
on account of the numerous loose stones that roll from under the feet; 
but rough as it was, my guide prevented me from complaining, by assur- © 
ing me that he had conducted many ladies down the path, and that they 
acquitted themselves quite as well as the gentlemen. Of this I doubt not, 
for I recollect hearing you say that you once took a lady (Lady Ann 
Barnard) up the gap in the mural precipice of the Table Mountain; 
which, I believe, is between three and four thousand feet high, she being 
the first female that had ever ascended that mountain; after which the’ 
Greyman’s Path deserves not to be mentioned. . 

“Tcanuot say that the view of the perpendicular precipice, as seén 
from below, fully answered the expectation I had formed of it. Perhaps 
this is generally the case when the imagination has been strongly excited’ 
by exaggerated accounts of previous visiters. Be that as it may, I freely * 
confess I was disappointed. I could not bring myself to think that ‘ the 
columnar range of Fairhead is by far the most magnificent basaltic fagade« : 
yet discovered ;’ but ] am most ready to admit that Fairhead, or, as it-is ' 
usually called, Benmore, is a promontory that can never fail to arrest the 
attention and admiration of the spectator, though it can scarcely lay ° 
claim to the character of sublimity. It presentsa bold and a. ed 
marked face of rock of two hundred and seventy feet in height, supported, 
asit were, by arugged buttress or sloping glacis of three hundred and 
thirty-one feet; but this very division into two unequal and dissimilar 
parts, a pyramidical fagade rising out of a sloping mats of huge frag: ° 
ments, renders the unity defective, and ceases to impress on the mind @°: 
feeling of the sublime, which the vastness of an uninterrupted precipice” 
could not fail toinspire. ‘The fagade, though not strictly columnar, con) ° 
sists of a succession of basaltic prisms, so clustered together as to give the'™ 
appearance of that combination of columns which one often meets with ’© 
in Gothic cathedrals. With these are intermixed large tabular’ masses, 
heaped on each other, and rising from the same sloping base to the sum.. | 
mit. It would appear, however, from some of the endrmous prismatic’ 
fragments that had been broken off, and fallen down from the rocky pre2”~ 
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cipice, and which constitute a considerable part of the base sloping down 
to the sea, that there is a tendency in them to articulation, the frag- 
ments being generally broken into lengths, and the fractures conchoidal. 
Among them, too, are found pieces that have taken the forms of poly- 
gons.”’—pp. 68—67. 

In speaking of Coleraine and Derry, Mr. Barrow alludes to the 
grants of land in that part of Ireland, which were made by James 
the First to the Irish Society, and the twelve great companies of 
the city of London; and declares that their management of this 
property exhibited the very worst species of absenteeism that could 
be imagined. There is a slight sketch of Coleraine and Derry, 
which we shall transfer to cur pages, for the information of those 
who may be unacquainted with the character of these strongholds 
of party in the north of Ireland. 

* ‘The town of Coleraine is divided into two parts by the River Bann, 
the chief portion being on the right bank, and a wooden bridge across the 
river connecting it with the opposite part, or suburbs, which are not con- 
siderable. ‘This small town, once the capital of Derry, still wears marks 
of its antiquity in the buildings, many of which are in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture; others have recently, as it would appear, been 
pulled down and modernized ; and a few, though but a few, are new. 
The best and most tasteful building about Coleraine is a new Catholic 
Chapel. ‘There is one tolerably good street, leading directly into the 
square, or, as it is here called, the Diamond, in the centre of which is the 
Town Hall. The same street continues beyond it down to the bridge. 

‘‘ There is a new and an old church at Coleraine, and several chapels of 
different persuasions, from the Presbyterians downwards; a free-school 
erected by the London Irish Society, and others supported by private con- 
tributions. There is a reading-room, and two or three booksellers’ 
shops. The population, I was told, was betwen 5000 and 6000 souls. 

‘** Coleraine, has long been celebrated for its fabrics of all kinds of linen ; 
but I neither saw nor heard of any large manufactures, and I should think 
that the establishment of those at Belfast has superseded the necessity of 
them at Coleraine. It is, however, a good market for all that is manu- 
factured in the surrounding country, to a considerable distance from it, by 
hand-looms. In the immediate neighbourhood I observed only two bleach- 
greens, ‘The superior quality of the fabric is said to have induced the 
manufacturers and agents of other places to mark their pieces as Coleraines. 
The port is a very indifferent one for trade ; the rapid course of the Bann, 
and the swell setting in from the sea, have caused a dangerous bar at the 
mouth of the river. I saw but one vessel, a small cutter, moored tothe 
bridge., The chief trade, 1 understand, is with Liverpool, which supplies 
them with colonial produce, barilla, flax-seed, coals, and other articles, in 
return for linen, salmon, both fresh and salt, salt butter, eggs, and 

rain. 
“- I passed the night at Coleraine, in a tolerably good inn, at a corner 
of the square, and on the following morning started for Londonderry in 
one of the public cars—not Binconi’s, of whom you have no doubt heard, 
whose celebrated vehicles are chiefly confined to the south—but one of 
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those self-same outside cars, drawn by a single horse, that carried 
me to Belfast, and in which I have hitherto travelled since parting 
with my friends at Cushendall, the same being adapted for the 
conveyance of four passengers. Now, as this was to me a new 
mode of travelling in public, though not a new conveyance, I deter- 
mined to try it, particularly as the distance was not very great, and 
we had the whole day before us. The fare was very low, and the convey- 
ance bad in the same proportion. At first starting there was but’one 
other passenger, and we got on tolerably well, but before long we took up 
two in addition. We had now not proceeded many paces, when snap 
went the spring, and down went the car, the seat resting on the wheel, and 
throwing off the passengers on that side, leaving myself and another 
perched up, on the opposite side, with our heels dangling in the air. It 
happened, unluckily, to give way just as we were passing a parcel of boys 
on the road, and we were of course fair subjects for their amusement and 
ridicule. My companion whispered to me that as Pat is seldom at a loss 
ona pinch, we should somehow or other soon get right again; and, sure 
enough, our driver procured, I know not how, a log of wood, and fastening 
it under the broken spring, raised the car from off the wheel, so as to 
enable us to proceed. ‘The little boys hurraed us along, and in a few 
minutes, greatly to their delight, bump went the car again, owing to the 
slipping of the wood. Again it was replaced, and again we jogged on 
slowly, until the harness gave way, and a third time we came toa full 
stop. Add toall this, the horse took it into his head to make several ocea- 
sional halts, and all the swearing, and whipping, and coaxing, could hardly 
prevail on the animal to move. Indeed, several times I thought we 
should never reach Derry this day. 

‘From hence the greater part of the land, as we approached Derry, be- 
longs to the different London companies, while the London Socicty has 
all within the walls and for three miles round them, which are called the 
Liberties. We passed a large portion of this property, called Green's 
Hall, and I was much struck with the handsome buildings—good houses, 
schools, churches, all substantially built with brick, and as easily distin- 
guished from the commun run of houses, as the Ordnance buildings are in 
England. After a beautiful drive close to the shores of Lough Foyle, a 
turn in the road on the left, brought us in sight of Londonderry. 

“ The situation of this city is beautiful. In descending towards the 
town, the first object that catches the eye is the tall and elegant spire of 
the Cathedral, which stands upon the very summit of the hill, on which 
the town is built. Advancing nearer, the whole extent of the town, 
sloping down to the river Foyle, which sweeps round it, opens to the 
view, presenting a curious and picturesque appearance, such as is not 
usually met with in England. It is another Edinburgh on a small scale, 
The streets are so very steep that I should suppose them not accessible 
by acarriage ; very irregular, with the exception of four main stréets, 
which open into the Diamond, or square, in the centre of which is the Cor: 
poration Hall. Each of these streets is terminated by an arched gateway 
through the old city wall. There are some good shops in Derry.” One 
in particular, kept by a fashionable milliner, with its large’ plate-glass 
windows, would not disgrace our Regent Street, There are, also, several 
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booksellers’ shops and two reading-rooms. Altogether Derry is a clean 
anda pretty town. A beautiful broad walk is carried round the ramparts, 
which is the public promenade, and from it is an extensive and splendid view 
‘both of the Lough and the River Foyle. Tie suburbs are rather extensive, 
especially on the south-west side, where a continuation of Bishop’s-street 
is carried beyond the wall to the distance of nearly a mile, passing a piece 
of ground prettily laid out, called the Bishop’s Garden. D 

‘** The public buildings are all of the best order. Those within the walls 
are the Cathedral, or St. Columb’s Church, the Bishop’s Palace, the 
Chapel of Ease and Diocesan School, the Linen Hall, and the Exchange, 
Without the walls are numerous chapels of all denominations of Chris- 
tians—one Roman Catholic and three Methodist chapels, four secediti 
meeting-houses, and two schools. The Infirmary, the Lunatic Asylum, the 
Jail, and a Free-school with its grounds, the latter built and kept up at the 
expense of the London Society, who, as I have said, have extensive property 
in and about Derry. The Lunatic Asylum stands in the midst of eighty- 
nine acres, and will contain one hundred and fifty patients. It is appro- 
priated for the reception of the unfortunates whose name it bears of the 
three counties of Derry, Tyrone, and Donegal. About this time, there 
ewere seventy-two male and seventy-five female patients. The place is 
kept exceedingly clean, and appears to be well conducted; kind treatment 
is alone adopted. Great use is made of baths, which are said to have 
proved of benefit in restoring patients, and also of affording facilities in 
restraining them. ‘The medical men object to their reading religious 
books, or receiving religious instruction. | 

“ The Cathedral is a handsome structure, without decoration, and fitted 
up just as a parish church should be. The lower part of the steeple is per- 
haps rather too large for the body of the building; but, on the whole, this 
edifice appears to be suitable to its situation. The spire is one hundred 
and seventy-eight feet from the ground, of which the tower is ninety feet. 
‘Yhe Court-house is a regular piece of architecture. ‘The facade is enriched 


with a portico of the Jonic order, said to be after that of the Temple of 
Erechtheus at Athens.”—pp. 91—98. | 


Alluding to the increasing prosperity ofthe city of Cork, our 
tourist states, that you cannot walk through its streets without per- 
ceiving manifest indications of its progress towards a station which 
will soon rank it as second to few, in point of wealth, of the towns 
or cities of England. 

‘‘T took up my quarters at the ‘ Imperial’—the grand hotel of Cork, 
and perhaps the Clarendon of all Ireland—in which are numerous’suites 
of elegant apartments, a nuble ball-room, and a large saloon or reading- 
room. To be alone in this great city, amidst a crowd, without an a¢- 
quaintance, was but a gloomy thought; and as I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Sainthill, with whose brother, a captain in the navy, Iwas 
already acquainted, I called to deliver it, and had the good fortune to find 
himat home. Mr. Sainthill informed me that Mr. Andrew Spearing, 
the,mayor of Cork,.was to give a grand dinner that evening at; the Man- 
sion-house, to the officers of his Majesty’s 90th light infantry, who «were 
on the eve of.embarking for Ceylon, and said he would guarantee-me: a 
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hearty welcome from his worship, if | would gowith him. There wae no 
resisting such an invitation, affurding so good an opportunity of seeing 
something of how they manage matters of this kind at the Mansion-house 
of Cork. 1 therefore trudged back to the Imperial to dress fer dinner. The 
Sainthills called for me, and we rattled through the streets in a jingle’ to 
the door of the Mansion-house. On entering the room where the com. 
pany was assembled, I was duly presented to Mr. Mayor, aud most cor- 
dially welcomed. The room was full of red coats, with a few green, 
stragglers from the rifles, and a fair proportion of * blacks and blues.’ On 
dinner being announced, we proceeded into a long, narrow apartment, 
well calculated for a public dining-room, at one end of which was a 
statue of the great and good King William. The dinner was good and 
well served, and I think not at all inferior to some of those snug Httle par- 
ties of forty or fifty which you and I have sometimes enjoyed at the Lon- 
don Mansion-house. ‘The toasts were most loyal and conservative,» Sir 
Robert Peel’s health was received with thundering applause, and followed 
by the appropriate air of the ‘ Fine old English Gentleman, all of the 
olden time.’ : 

‘* You may suppose how kindly attentive his worship was to me, when 
J tell you that, on proposing the ‘ wooden walls of old England,’ he was 
pleased to couple with it my name (or rather yours), which compelled 
me to rise (with no small embarrassment, you may be assured), and re- 
turn, as the reporter would say, ‘a neat and appropriate speech.’ It was 
a jovial evening, and long after midnight before I could make my escape. 

“The canals which intersected Cork have nearly disappearediby being 
arched over, having thus all the advantages of drains, without the incon- 
venience and probably unwholesomeness of open stagnant water. Jn 
consequence of this change, great improvements were made in the build- 
ings, both public and private. In these, however, there is less uniformity 
than perhaps in any other city. Scarcely any two contiguous houses are 
of the same height, or size, or plan; some are of brown and some are of 
grey stone; some of red brick, and others covered with weather’slates, 
blue or purple; some washed white, and others yellow. Mr. Croker 
quotes a humourous little satire he once met with, in which Cork is thus 
described :— 





—*‘ Here you may see 
New houses proudly eminent v’er old, 
Confusedly interspersed: the old are clad 
In sober slate—the new are gay with brick, 
Like new red buttons on an old blue coat.’ 

‘With all this, Cork is a splendid city, and well deserving to be con- 
sidered as the second in the kingdom, and its noble harbour the first, 
The principal streets are broad, the houses good, and the shops abundatit 
and well stocked. The quays are solid and extensive, and frequented by 
a multitude of shipping. The public buildings are not numerous, nor Ver} 
ornamental, but a new Roman Catholic chapel, building by penny“sub- 
scriptions, on a very ill-chosen site, was just finishing, in a stylé of hand- 
some Gothic; and anew Court-house recently completed, ‘the ‘latter'a 
remarkably elegant building, reflecting great credit upon Mr.’Pain? the 
architect. In the outskirts of the city is a handsome arid ‘substantial 
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county jail, to which I paid a visit. Itis kept in the most cleanly and 
neat order; not a speck of dirt to be seen anywhere, and the walls beauti- 
fully white throughout, owing to the constant application of the brush. 
The internal arrangements are admirable. They are mostly after the 
plan, and are executed under the superintendence, of Captain Hoare, of 
the navy, who has devoted much time and attention in bringing the esta- 
blishment to its present state of perfection. Great care is bestowed in 
promoting the health and comfort of the prisoners. Three are allowed to 
sleep in one cell, with a good-sized window to admit light and air. They 
are all provided with mattresses and comfortable blankets, and sleep on 
wooden bedsteads ; but those in the House of Correction, which is within 
the walls of the jail, swing in hammocks. I have scarcely ever seen the 
rooms of a barrack so clean and comfortable as those of this jail. At the 
first view I was almost inclined to think that the prisoners were too com- 
fortable; but on looking round at the high walls, and the massive iron 
doors, I could not withhold a sincere wish, that every possible comfort 
which prudence would admit might be extended to all thus circumstanced. 
The allowance of provisions to one and all of the priscners is a pound 
of bread and a pint of milk at breakfast,and the same at dinner; and on 
Christmas day two pounds of beef are allowed to each. There were a 
great number of females in the jail, who were all looking well and cheer- 
ful; and, judging from their appearance, I should say that a bread and 
milk diet agreed well with them. All are kept in constant employment ; 
some were mending clothes, some washing; and I was rather amused 
with the plan which is here adopted, of rubbing the clothes over a num- 
ber of rollers placed close together in regular succession in a wooden 
frame : certainly a preferable mode to that in general use in Ireland, of 
beating them on a stone with a flat piece of weod. 

** The tread-mill was hard at work, and there were numerous hands, and 
legs too, employed uponit. They are kept at it, by turns, eight hours out 
of the twelve, and it seemed to be fatiguing work. Within the jail isa 
small chapel, and in the aisle is a seat, inclosed with lofty iron rails, where 
criminals, sentenced to suffer death, are placed to hear the last words of 
consolation which can be offered to them before they are hurried into 
eternity. 

“ Opposite to the county jail, on the side of a hill, stands the city jail, a 
handsome building, also said to be kept in high order, but I did not visit it. 

‘On the right bank of the river. below Cork is a little village called 
Blackrock, which may in fact be called a continuation of the city. As I 
happened to pass a Sunday at Cork, | walked to this place to attend divine 
service; wishing afterwards to see Crofton Croker’s mother, who has long 
resided here, but she was unfortunately ill. The little church of Blackrock 
boasts of a very beautiful tapering spire, which forms a pleasing object from 
various points of view. Blackrock Castle is built on a projecting mass of 
rock, completely commanding this part of the river, as vessels are obliged 
to pass close under its walls, in order to keep within the channel. ‘This 
was the ancient court in which the Admiralty exercised jurisdiction. |The 
present building is of recent date, having been erected by Mr. Pain on: the 
foundations of the old castle. It is a structure of imposing appearance, 
and, in my opinion, a clever piece of architecture. The tower of the castle 
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is used as a lighthouse, and from the top of it is an excellent view, both up 
and down the river.’’—pp. 320—327. 

The state of Ireland has now, we believe, become familiar to most 
people ; and the anarchy and misrule which has so long been her 
portion, is, we hope, fast fading away before the more enlightened 
policy of her present rulers, and the more just conceptions of her 
inhabitants, who have perhaps an excuse for the turbulence which 
has for so many generations characterised them, in the system of 
government which has prevailed there, until recently, ever since it 
became a portion of the British Empire. The present state of pub- 
lic sentiment seems to point to Ireland as a theme for the orator to 
descant upon ; and while dwelling on her wrongs, he appears at this 
moment to be touching a chord of sympathy, which will find a re- 
sponse throughout the entire country. Such being the case, we 
think the opposition of a small majority of the House of Lords to 
certain measures for her improvement, very unwise on their paft, 
even taking it as a question of popularity between themselves and 
the English people ; much less, when we consider that their foolish 
attempt to stay the progress of these measures, may have results 
which we, as the best friends of their Lordships’ House, cannot an- 
ticipate without fearful forebodings. 


NOTICES. 








Art. XIJ.—Laocoon; or, the Limits of Poetry and Painting. Trans- 
lated from the German of G. E. Lessing. By Wi .iam Ross. 
London: Ridgway and Sons. 1836. 

In this learned, ingenious, and philosophic treatise, Lessing has adopted 

the Laocoon for the name of his title-page ; because it forms, as it were, 

the starting point of his reasoning, to which he also repeatedly recurs for 
the sake of illustration. The same story having furnished a subject for 

a sculptor, who executed the masterpiece in question, and for the muse 

of Virgil, but which the two have handled differently, becomes a suitable 

ground for facilitating the author’s reasoning and exhibiting his views 
on the respective principles and spheres of poetry and painting, mean- 
ing by the term painting, the arts of design in all their departments, and 
which deal with means consisting in images, whereas poetry makes use 
of descriptions. We believe that this work is justly considered to have 
been Lessing’s coup d'essai; and certainly, as translated by Mr. Ross, 
it is one of the most graceful and elegant pieces weever perused. - Its 
canons of criticism too, we cannot but feel, are the result of the pro: 
foundest reflection and most refined taste, being admirably caleulated.to 
enlighten the critic, and to facilitate the studies of the artist, We have 
felt, however, in going through the work, the force of a remark made 
use of by the author himself,that “ to attempt to —philosophize .on-art 
from mere general ideas, can only lead to the adoption of: fancies \of,our 
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own, which, sooner or later, may be found, to our confusion, con- 
tradicted by the authority of works of art;” and we might add, con-* 
tradicted by the most unsophisticated, yet finest sentiments of Our 
nature. roe 
We quote one paragraph as @ specimen of the author’s style® aid: 
ingenuity, and of the flowing gracefulness of the translation. “Les” 
sing has been laying it down as a principle, that beauty was the sa 
preme law of the arts of design, among the ancients, and that there-" 
fore’ in the matter of expression, since there are degress of passior® 
which ‘throw the countenance into frightful contortions, the masters” 
of old employed a modified style, so as not to be incompatible with= 
a certain proportion of beauty. Thus, anger was softened into sé" 
verity. ‘In like manner lamentation was tempered into grief; and in@ 
case which would not admit of this softening, and where yet the expres- 
sion of anguish would have been both derogatory to dignity and déstruc- 
tive of beauty, what course did the artist pursue? In his picture of ‘the’ 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, after apportioning to each of the by-standets a- 
suitable share in the scale of grief, Timanthes threw a veil over the coun- 
tenance of the father, which otherwise must have exhibited that emotion 
in its uttermost extent. The story of this picture is well known, and many: 
fine things have been said of it. One writer supposes that the artist had 
so exhausted his talents in delineating the various shades of grief in other 
parts of his picture, that he despaired of being able to give a still stronger: 
expression of anguish to the countenance of the father. Another takes 
the incident to amount to a confession on the part of Timanth:s, that to 
pourtray a father’s agony under such distressing circumstances, is beyond 
the reach of art. For my own part, I can perceive, in the artifice alluded 
to, néither the inability of the artist, nor the insufficiency of art. It is 
plain, that the more violent the degree of any mental emotion, the strongéet 
and more decided must be the lineaments which express it in the coun- 
tenance, and consequently, the easier will be the task of imitation. But 
Timanthes was acquainted with the boundary-line within which the 
graces have encircled his art. He knew that the affliction which would 
become Agamemnon as a father, expresses itself in distortions, which are 
always disagreeable to the sight. As far as beauty and dignity might 
be combined with expression, to that extent he did not scruple to carry 
it, The hideousness of anguish he would fain have modified, if not alto- 
gether omitted; but since his subject admitted of neither of these expe- 
dients, what else remained for him to do but to conceal it? What he 
dared not exhibit, he left to the imagination to supply. In short, the 
stratagem of the veil was a sacrifice made by the artist to beauty.” 
Now, this looks to us as another of the very fine spun things that have 
been said of the picture in question, and the pressing into the service of 
a'theory,'a principle which the artist, perhaps, never dreamt of. We 
like the opinion better that is expressed by the translator, in a note on the 
subject, where he says, “two very good reasons may be given for thé 
action of Agamemnon; the first, that it is perfectly natural, and the se- 
cord, that itis admirably etfective. Either of these reasons is sufficient to 
justify Timanthes.” 2h), pedo 
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Arr. XIII.—Switzerland. By Wituam Brarrisg, M.D. IJilustraied, 
by W. H. Barrurrr, Esq. Part XXIII. London: G. Virtue. 
1836. 

Taus splendidly illustrated Guide through the Swiss and Jtalian Cantons 
is now drawing near to a completion. It is unnecessary, however, to 
say much more of a work which is as popular as it is beautiful, and 
which has already established a name for the artists employed on it—the 
author of its literary portion, its publisher, and proprietors—that cannot 
fail of commanding the patronage of the public in behalf of any similar, 
undertaking with which they may connect themselves; as their illustrated. 
history of Scotland already proves, and as that of the Valdenses, or. Pro- 
tostant Valleys of Piedmont and Dauphiny, now about to appear, will,, 
no duubt, equally support. Regarding this new undertaking, we cannot 
do better, in recommendation of the field which it is to occupy, than quote 
a few sentences from the prospectus which accompanies the present part 
of Switzerland. ‘ With respect to the scenery of these valleys, it is con- 
fidently hoped that the drawings, made expressly for the work, will more 
than confirm the reader’s anticipations, They range in their subjects be- 
tween the wild sublimity of the Alps, and the grace and beauty of Italian 
landscape ; between the winter of Fressiniére and Dormeilleuse, and the. 
summer valleys of Lucerne and the Po.” ‘ But, were Nature even less 
auspicious to the painter—were the scenery less sublime or beautiful 
than it is—the very actions of which for so many centuries it has been 
the theatre, would stamp its bleakest rock with an interest far superior to 
all that mere beauty of landscape could inspire.” ‘“ Here the coincidence 
between natural scenes and historical records is peculiarly striking—so 
much so, that it would be difficult to fix on any single point of Valdensian 
landscape, which, in the almost incredible series of thirty years’ wars, has 
not played its part in that fearful drama—as the vantage ground of reli- 
gious freedom.” Indeed, we should be glad to have such delightful 
guides as Mr. Bartlett’s delicate but masterly pencil, and Dr. Beattie’s 
poetic pen, to any region; but where the materials are so numerous and, 
rich as those with which the valleys of Piedmont and Dauphiny abound, 
we are sure that they will produce a work in every respect a worthy, 
companion to their Switzerland. 





oti’ 


Axt. X1V.—The Populur Encyclopedia; being a General Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, Literature, sc. Part VII. Glasgow: Blackie 
and Son. 1836. | | 

Tas is a reprint, with corrections and additions, from the American edi- 

tion of what the Edinburgh Review has termed, “ The World-renowned 

Conversations Lexicon.” It isa work which confers great honour upon 

the bibliopoles of Glasgow. Indeed, we have observed that the addi- 

tions and corrections, in so far merely as Scotland is concerned, deserve. 

the patronage of that country in an eminentdegree. There is generally 

to be found in topographical works, for example, a most culpable.system. 

of copying or abridging, and that carelessly too, the mistakes, andileaving 

unsupplied the deficiencies of the old Gazetteers and Encyclopedias from 

which the pretended new articles are taken. We have tried the present 
von. 1. (1836) No. ul. GG 
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work on this score, respecting certain localities with which we are well 
acquainted, and find that in these it is remarkably correct and carefull 
conducted. From this fact we fairly argue, that all the additions which 
have been made to the ‘‘ Conversations Lexicon,” are not unworthy of 
the companionship which they have sought. : 
The present volume goes from Hunter to Ledyard inclusive; to which 
is prefixed a lengthened Dissertation on the Rise and Progress of the Fine 
Arts, by Allan Cunningham. This isa department with which the author 
is very familiar; and he has in the treatise before us, acquitted himself-as 
was to be expected from sucha quarter. In going over the volume,.wet 
have been disappointed at not meeting with the name of Latreille, who, no 
‘Inappropriately, can be spoken of in connexion with that of Cuvier. . 
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~Aat, XV,--Observations on Lord John Russell’s Bill for Registering 
. Births, Deaths, and Marriages tn England, with an Outline for Register- 
~ tng the same in Great Britain and Ireland, By James Yatus, M.A. 
London: Hunter. 1836. 

. Tue provision for recording and ascertaining the births, marriages; and 
deaths of British subjects has almost universally been admitted to be ex- 
,ceedingly defective ; and hence the avidity, our author thinks, on the part 
of the public, to seize the plans hitherto brought forward to remedy the 
evil, however imperfect these plans may be. He even looks upon the 
scheme proposed by the present administration as falling very far short of 
the proper and entire end which such a measure should contemplate, viz. 
‘* the provision of an easy, certain, and uniform method by which it may 
at any time and in any place be proved, when, where, and of whom any 
British subject was born; when and to whom any was married; and, 
lastly, when and where any British subject died.” He views the matter 
not as the redress of a particular grievance, such as that under which dis- 
-senters at present lay, but as a great question in legislation, which should 
have a certain and universal application, extending not to England alone, 
but to the whole of the British empire, and supplying everywhere the 
means of tracing genealogies and family connexions. 

In the discussions that have taken place upon this important subject, it 
has been taken for granted that instead of establishing new machinery for 
‘the registration of births, deaths, and marriages, it is necessary to attach 
the system to some of the existing institutions of the country. Mr. Wil- 
liam Brougham proposed to combine his measure with the apparatus: for 
collecting the assessed taxes, and Lord John Russell names that for the 
administration of the Poor Laws. But the machinery suggested by Mr. 
Yates is that which the post-office establishment throughout the empire 
furnishes. It has appeared to us, from the hasty consideration which we 
have been enabled to bestow upon this scheme, that it is simple, compre- 
hensive, and-efficient, though embracing a much wider sphere than Eng- 
land’; and that even as respects England itself, it bolds out superior advan- 
tages to those within the grasp of the previous proposals. The pamphlet 
before us, with its details, is certainly entitled to the careful consideration 
of the government and the members of the legislature; nor ean we doubt 
of its receiving from them the attention due to tts merits. 
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Arar. XVI.— Memorials of Ozford. Historical and Descriptive Ae- 
counts of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other Public Buildings. 
No. XLI. London: Tilt. 1836. 

Tuts work is so well known that it is unnecessary for us now to say more 

than that it continues to maintain its former character in every particular. 

The present number contains views of Pembroke College—the plates by. J. 

Le Keux, from drawings by F. Mackenzie; and clearer, softer, yet more 

faithful representations of architectural subjects we ‘have never beheld. 

The editor, the Rev. James Ingram, D.D., President of Trinity College, 

deserves much credit for his descriptions, for their concise but perspicuons 

beauties. When complete, these Memorials will have few rivals in respect 
of chaste elegance, and historical accuracy. 


ST ltteers anes 


Arr. XVII.—Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the 
Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of thé Flora of 
Cashmere. PartIX. By J. F. Roytz, Esq. London: Wm. & Al- 
den and Co. 1836. 

Tuts magnificent work, we believe is already well known to almost every 

botanist in this country, and many more, wherever science is courted. If 

there be any who are ignorant of the riches of description and illustra- 
tion which it contains, we can assure them, that a treasure is in reserve, 
which is most covetable. Mr. Royle’s deep and extensive research is ‘fiot 
more apparent than the fertility of his suggestions, and the practical'di- 
rection of his knowledge: Altogether, this work leaves a grand imprés- 
sion upon the mind,of the command which natural science enjoys, and of 
the magnitude of the duminions over which one branch of her rule bears 
Way. : 
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Art. XVIII.—A Dissertation on Philosophy and Theology, Politics 
and Religion, Private Opinion and Kcclestastical Communion. By 
D.Cuarman. London: Hamilton and Co. 1836. 

()xz would not expect, from such a title to a book, that its contents should 

be remarkable for precision of language or closeness uf argument. ».And 

in the present instance, such a presumption would not be found far wide 
of the truth. Mr. Chapman is a minister of the gospel, and, we doubt 
not, an excellent man, pious and orthodox; but he must forgive us for 
siying that he is not fitted for the task he has here undertaken, if his 
purpose be to throw new light on abstruse subjects, or increase the power 
and the pointedness of that which has been shed by others: before:him. 
Vapid declamation, strenuous averments, and. tiresome. strings-of -noisy 
interrogatories, in which not a single striking thought is to be discovered, 
are the prominent features of this Dissertation. We do not wonder that 
he should be ready to give to the world five or six volumes more of the 
sante sort of matter, as he tells us, ‘‘ if the public.required.” .A volume 
per month, for any length of years, might be produced such es'the present 
ene, by any man who had a mouthful of words and a ready running pen, 
For example, eleven pages are devoted to the definition of, the terms 
philusophy and theglegy. The harangue commences thus—‘ oo is 
GG 
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philosophy, what is that celebrated science which has been so extrava- 
gantly eulogized by some, so malignantly anathematized by others—ex- 
tolled by its advocates as divine, degrade 'd, detested by its opponents, as 
scarcely entitled to claim any other origin and epithet than infernal ?” 
Mr, Chapman has not told us where he has heard all this, but thus he 
runs on, page after page, without communicating one useful idea; and 
of definition, he has not a single word more than the following most ori- 
ginal expressions—philosophy is “ the science of ethics and physics; the 
former deduced by enlightened reason, the latter by correct observation 
aud real experiment.” Theology, on the other hand is, “ that system of 
faith, obedience, and devotion, which the Scriptures of the Old and New 
‘Testaments inculcate, and which exhibits all the attributes and resources, 
of Deity in a state of most wonderful and glorious, medatorially com- 
passionate, and morally regenerative adapt ition to all the cireumstances 
and existence of man, of fallen and depraved, guilty and conde:nned, pe- 
nitent and believing, obedient and devoted man.” Let Mr. Chapman 
betake himself to some other-calling than that of book-making, if he 
wishes to be serviceable to the community, in his day and generation. 








Art, XIX.— The ties of Health. Conducted by a Practising 

Physician. No.JV. May. London: Tilt. 1836. 
We begin to like this periodical better than at first; perhaps, because we 
have a fuller conception of its scope, plan, and the materials which the 
conductor of it has within hiscoummand. But we also think that there is 
an improvement in the manner with which these materials are put toge- 
ther. In the present number, it is gratifying to see, besides the usual 
s ibjects handled in former portions of the work, a department afforded to 
extracts from the older authors on the Elements of Health, Maynwaring’s 
 Tutela Sanitatis” being the first that is taken up. Tn every branch of 
literature and science, it is no doubt true that a great deal of trash, as 
well as that which is rendered obsolete by the advances since made, will 
be found in the older writers. But there is also golden grain among the 
chaff, which will repay winnowing. . This is to be done in the Maga- 
zine of Health, to a certain extent, and will, we venture to say, be not 
the least WN nadie and useful section of it. 
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Art. XX.—The Rationale of - Religion inquiry; or the Que oslion 
stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church; in Sic Lectures. By 
James Martineau. London: Whittaker. 1836. 


Tuer author thinks, that in English theological literature there is a great 
deficiency in such works as shout bring philosoj ihy and religion into 

eordial agreement. In this respect he is cf opinion ‘that we are behind 
the Germans; nor need we wonder at this opinion, seeing that he is an 
admirer of the system of theology. which passes under the name of Ger- 
man rationalism. We are not going, however, into the thorny questions 
which he discusses, although we need not hesitate to affirm that he deals 
pretty large ly in statements and assertions wlich must startle every one 
who believes that the Bible is an irispired book... We have; for example, 
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such sentences as these, when speaking of the New Testament: —* Let 
me say, that, (excluding the Book of Revelations, which I do not pretend 
to understand) from the beginuing to the end, L can find no claim put 
fourth to inspired composition or sentiment for any one of its writings.” 
When characterizing the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles he 
says, ‘* they have inconclusive appeals to the Old Testament; they have 
partial misconceptions of fact; they have evident misrepresentations of 
miracle; they have strung traces of the peculiarities of the minds from 
which they spring—the contused, yet technical order of Mathew—the 
exaggerations of Mark—the distinctness ef Luke—the tenderness and 
Orientalism of John—the impetuosity of Paul, with thought at the bot- 
tom, and confusion and genius on the surface,” &e. Yet the author pro- 
fesses faith in Christ, and endeavours to prove that his method of inter- 
preting Scripture, and bringing philosophy and religion into friendly 
union, is necessary to a firm ‘and enlightened view of Christianity, For 
ourselves, we confess that bis reasoning is inconclusive, and if carried 
to its legitimate consequences, would be much more injurious to the 
cause he professes to prop, than favourable. We think also, that he is as 
crude and opinionative as he is erroneous; and that he has done any- 
thing but settle the enquiry, “* What is Christianity ?’” the logical pre- 

liminaries to which settlement he sets out with the design of unfolding. 
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Arr. XXI.—Jon; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Tuomas N. Taurourp. 
London: Moxon. 1836. 

An age of refinement, when mankind are softened and smoothed down to 
a general uniformity of sentiment, manners, and action, is not likely to 
be one favourable to the cherishing of dramatic talent; nor can Serjeant 
‘Talfourd’s ** Ion” be quoted as an exception to the presumed rule. Per- 
haps the utmust that can be said in its praise is, that it abounds with 
sweet and tender poetry, expressed most gracefully. But the plot is not 
cuuningly or arrestingly devised; the characters are not strongly con- 
trasted; nor does the dialogue strike the reader with those rapid turns 
and fluslies of passion whieh instantly set the heart on fire, and unex- 
pectedly arouse admiration and w onder. The following is a fair speci- 
men of the mind and style that pervades the tragedy. Ton, with an un- 
surpassed share of charity and humanity, endangers his life by frequently 
ministering comforts to the multitudes who are hourly dying of the pes- 
tilence in the city of Argos, and Clemanthe, his beloved, tender ly expresses 
her fear lest he may fall a victim to his benevolent, but fruitless effurts, 
~~ 

‘ And thou, forsaking a!l within thy lome, 

Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 

Even thon canst do but but little ? 

lon. 
It is little: 

But in these sharp extremities of furtune, 

The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter, 

Have their own season. °Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drain’d b y fever’d Lips, 
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May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

_Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ’twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 

With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a sense 

More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honour’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 

_ Of the great family is near and feels. 
CLEMANTHE, 
O thou canst never bear these mournful offices f 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 
Ion, 
No, Clemanthe; 
They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest [ 
If thou hadst seen the warrior when he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive tu cast a smile 
(And not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 
Waning beside him,— and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 
The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 
Yet with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart, 
Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief 
In sullenness or frenzy.” 
Now, this is fine and touching. We cannot, however, say of the 
drama, that it is anywhere less laboured or more powerful. 





ArT. XXII.—Syria, the Holy Land, Asta Minor, §c. Illustrated 
ina Series of Views Drawn from Nature. By W. H. Bartverr, 
Wituiam Purser, &c. With Descriptions of the Plates. By Joun 
Carne, Esq., Author of “Letters from the East,’ &c, Part I. 
London: Fisher, Son and Co. 1836. 


Tats is one of the most charming things we ever beheld, belonging to 
the same class of publications—a class that has of late years included an 
unprecedented number of beautiful and enticing works. It contains five 
plates, viz. ‘* Hadgi or Mecca Pilgrims encamped near Antioch, on the 
Banks of the Orontes; Damascus from above Salahyeh; Fall of the 
River Cydnus, near Tarsus; Ruins of Balbec; and a Turkish Divan, 
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Damascus.” Sniirely Mr. Bartlett never was more felicitous than in the 
drawings from which the present plates have all been taken. With Mr. 
Carne’s glowing enthusiastic descriptions, these views carry the imagi- 
nation most forcibly to lands. which inspiration has consecrated—where 
the most imposing images of the days of old are presentéd, and where the 
noblest monuments of. early civilization are profusely strewn, though in 
ruins. 

At all times, the countries about to be illustrated in this: work, have 
possessed a surpassing interest to Christian travellers and readers. But 
trom the facilities of conveyance to them, already existing, and others 
under experiment or in contemplation, a new consideration has arisen 
that must confer on such a publication an additional value.’ * Who can tell 
what steam-navigation and rail-roads are about to accomplish in behalf 
of lands that are desolate or benighted, or peopled by tribes sunk in 
apathy and barbarism ; but which, if brought within the influence of Eu- 
ropean intelligence and enterprize, may soon afford the most gratifying 
spectacle this world has in store—that of regeneration—the regeneration, 
physical, moral, and religious, of Palestine and the neighbouring re- 
gions, with which the history of the salvation of mankind is so indisso- 
lubly associated? We look upon this work, therefore, as one emi- 
nently happy as regards design and speculation, as well as execution, in 
so far as the first part gues ; nor, from the pledges given by the publishers, 
can we fur a moment suppose that the succeeding portions will in any 
particular fall short even of such a fine specimen. The only wonder 
with us is, how, for two shillings, each part can be brought out in the 
lovely and perfect style of the present one. It would appear, llowever, 
that the proprietors entertain sanguine hopes of the work becoming po- 
pular, both in Americaand France; and we are confident that their 
hopes are not misplaced. The only marvel is, that countries so rich in 
the most splendid scenes of nature’s monuments of art, historical asso- 
ciations, and promise as to the future, should not long ago have been 
ransacked for similar purposes as those entertained by the parties inte- 
rested in these Illustrations and Descriptions. 





Art. XXIII.—Opinions of the European Press on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Translated and Extracted from Turkish, German, French, 
and English Papers and Reviews. Edited by Davin Ross, of Bla- 
denburg, Esq. London: Ridgway. 1836. 


TueEseE translations and extracts consist of some of the best essays and 
papers that have been written since the commencement of the year 1835, 
on the designs of Russia, the condition and prospects of Turkey, and the 
power, as well as duties,belonging to certain of the great European king- 
doms—England especially—to check the encroachments of the northern 
autucrat. The editor, from his preface and notes, seems to have been a resi- 
dent in Turkey for aconsiderable time, and to possess a thorough acquain- 
tance with the Eastern question. He maintains, that down to 1835, the lead- 
ing reviews and journals in this country, and the public in genéral, were 1g- 
norant and entirely mistaken asto the bearings of the subject ; that England 
neglected the small commencements of events til! they reached an alarming 
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magnitude, and hence our actual difficulties ; that when England began to 
stir herself, even her energy was in accordance with the views of Russia’; 
that * in fact, Russia, like a strong man fighting with an invisible anta- 
gonist, presented to the perplexed spectator, attitudes and movements of 
which he could neither comprehend the cause, nor calculate the effects,” 
A light, however, has at length broken in upon the subject, throughout this 
country, France, and Germany, viz. that T'urkey is not yet defunct, and 
that our case is not yet desperate. Russia has perhaps, in consequence, 
been prevented from planting her standard on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, while Turkey feels that she begins to be understood, and, con- 
sequently, the revival of a strong spiritof nationality is now to be witnes: 
sed throughout thatempire. We believe that the works which have been 
given to the world, on the Eastern question, by the publishers of the pre- 
sent volume, have greatly, nay mainly, contributed to the dissemination 
of sound views on this great subject; nor can we doubt of these col- 
lected translations and extracts, so well chosen and edited as they are, 
tending still farther to enlighten the mind and invigorate the arm of 


England in behalf of freedom and justice, and to the effectual checking 
of the despot’s ambition. 





ia 


Arr. XXIV.—A Defence of the Church of England. By Dr. Samvuet 
JoHnNson. London: Wilson. 1836. 


WE do not well know what the author, Mr. Jolinson, who styles himself 
“ A Non-Sectarian,” would be at; but we know that he writes fo:cibly 
and cuttingly. ‘To go farther into his views, which are extremely hostile 
to Church Establishments, to the Episcopal Church as established in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and to what he considers to be priest-craft in general, is 
beside our province. 
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Art. XXV.—A Guide to St. Petersburg and Moscow, by Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Travemunde, and by Steam packet across the Baitic, to Con- 
stadt, §c. By Francis Coguuanxn. London: Published by the Au- 
thor. 

Mr. Cocuuan is determined, that whilst there is a new route to be 
found, the public shall not want a complete Guide toit. ‘The path he has 
taken upon the present occasion is really a new one. — Paris, Brussels, 
the Rhine, Italy, and Switzerland, have by him, and by many others, been 
made as familiar to us as Wales or Scotland are. But here we have much 
of a most interesting as well as untrodden field laid open,as far as tourists 
are concerned, to which such rapid and easy access is now obtained, that 
in this age of travelling and adventure, the most timid and the most fra- 
gile will think nothing of it, after becoming possessed of the Guide before 
us. 

Mr. Coghlan takes an admirable way for arriving at all that he wishes 
to know and to detail: he at once sets his fuot on board of a steamer at 
London Bridge, for the “ City of Palaces,” and enters into his note-book, 
in.a plain, unpretending, but succinct yet comprehensive manner, every: 
item regarding expense, judicious methods of procedure, places of en-. 
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tertainment, sights to be seen, &c. In short, there can be no doubt of 
numbers being tempted to take this Guide in hand, and follow his steps to 
the proud cities of Russia, before this summer ends; for his transit was 
most pleasurable to St. Petersburg, and accomplished in seven days. The 
plans which illustrate this entertaining and useful little volume add greatly 
to its value. It requires only to be seen to be properly appreciated. 








Art. XXVI.—Meetings for Amusing Knowledge; or, the Happy Valley. 
By Miss H. J. Woop. With Engravings. London: Wilson. 

A Cuarmine volume for juvenile readers; full of variety and talent; 
of entertainment and lessons that cannot fail to arrest the reader’s mind, 
be he young or old. There are lectures on shells and their inhabitants, 
descriptions of curiosities fit for a museum ; tales, dramatic sketches, tours, 
essays, conversations, &c. The Happy Valley is placed in Derbyshire, 
and the freshness, vigour, and accuracy of the composition, both as to 
conception and style of writing, is worthy of the scenery pictured. We 
recommend this as a superior production, of the juvenile class, 
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Arr. XXVII.—Inklings of Adventure. By the Author of “ Pencillings 
by the Way.” 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Tues tales and sketches first appeared in the New Monthly, where they 
deservedly attracted many admirers. In their present form they are sure 
to captivate many more. If Mr, Willis has not the graceful taste and 
gentie humour of his compatriot, Washington Irving, nor the sustained 
dignity of another celebrated American, Cooper, he is not a whit behind them 
as respects truth-giving and spirited pictures of character, adventure, or 
scenery. He is humorous, elegant, and pathetic by turns. His taste 
may not always be equal or consistent, and he is grotesque and exagge- 
rated sometimes, instead of being natural. But take his sketches, altogether, 
they must be pronounced capital; and the best proof of this wholesale 
character will be found to consist in the reader’s regret at finding them 
come so soon to an end, and the desire to meet the author ayain on similar 
ground, or any ground he may choose to occupy. 
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Arr. XXVIUJ.—Lord Rol:ian; a Romance. By Autan CunnineuamM: 
3 vols. London: Macrone. 18356. 


Tnx author’s best ficld, in so far as his peculiar powers and tastes are con- 
cerned, is to be found among the glens, and upon the mountains of * Auld 
Scotland ;”? we feel inclined, indeed, to confine him to that country, and 
to one district of it—his native one. For, however gracefully and 
poéticaliy he may write, wherever he goes, or whatever it may be that he 
handles, he is so peculiarly at home, within the sphere now indicated, that 
we are unwilling to accompany him beyond it, and continually long to 
have him back again, Allan Cunningham is literally steeped to the lips in 
all the affecting and romantic traditions and sentiments that are popular in 
the part of Scotland to which he belongs. We must again declare, how- 
ever, that wherever he goes he delineates scenes and characters beautifully 
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and gracefully, as: Lord Roldan unquestionably proves ; and we hesitate 
not to declare that there are pictures and passages in these volumes which 
are equal to the best things the gifted and esteemed author ever published; 
and that, as a whole, the work will add to Allan Cunningham’s fame. 





Art. XXIX.—Progressive Exercises in German Writing. By Wi 
netM Kriavuer-Kiarrowsxt, Author of ** The German Manual for Self- 
Tuition,” &c. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1836. 


Tuts gives us, certainly, one of the clearest and most satisfactory elemen- 
tary views we have ever examined of the grammatical structure of the 
German language. Of elementary educational works, to be sure, there is 
no end, whether the language be German, French, or English; and most 
of them possess peculiar merits, such as their authors, or compilers, have 
very generally found to have been practically useful, while, after all, there 
may be no essential difference amongst them. In the present case, how- 
ever, there is more novelty than usual, as well as an uncommon degree of 
clearness and simplicity in the Introduction to the Exercises. To the 
student, and to the foreign tourist in Germany, we can confidently recom- 
mend the work. A very slight glance into it will, indeed, be its best 
recommendation. 
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Arr. XXX.—Report on the Commerce of the Ports of New Russta, 
Moldavia, and Waltachia, made to the Russtan Government, tn 1835. 
By Jvuztivs pz Hacemetster. ‘Translated by T. F. Triebner. Lon- 


don: Wilson. 1836. 


Tue author was an attaché to the Government of New Russia, &c., the 
local authorities of which provinces were expressly commanded to facili- 
tate his inquiries to the utmost extent, and in the most efficient manner. 
He has accordingly been enabled to produce a work full of detailed infor- 
mation ofthe most interesting and valuable character. to the merchants of 
Great Britain. This Report of the commerce of the ports on the shores of 
the Black Sea presents, indeed, a highly gratifying theme to every subject 
of the British crown, inasmuch as it places in a striking light the rapid 
increase of a trade which is but of recent origin. ‘The limits of a notice, 
such as we can only afford room for introducing, does not allow us to 
enter into any summary of the details of the volume; but while we assure 
cur mercantile readers that it will gratify their curiosity and stimulate 
their enterprise, it also exhibits to the legislator, in a forcible manner, how 
the commerce of this country may become a point whence great influence 
and power may be exercised over Russia. 


—— —" 
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Art .XXXI.—A Collection of English Sonnets, from the Reign of 
Henry VIII. to the present Day, inclusive ; with an Introduetivn and 
coptous Notes. By R. F. Housman. London: Whittaker. 1836. 

Here are three hundred sonnets, taken from Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, 

Wordsworth, and all the most celebrated sonnetteers who have written in 

the language. Amongst these not a few are to be found, which to the 
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majority of readers will be new, having been drawn from rich but obscure 
quarters, We must say, that Mr. Housman has not only brought into his 
collection the best compusitions of the kind in the language, but that he 
has introduced none which are not choice and worthy of being set off to 
advantage. This setting off, the editor has admirably executed in a Pre. 
face and Notes becoming the gems he encases. Indeed, in that Preface 
and these Notes. he proves himself to be possessed of a kindred genius and 
taste to those sweet singers whose bursts of emotion, and exquisite breath- 
ings, he has so judiciously arranged. In short, he possesses a scholarship 
and capacity for appreciating the excellencies of the purest and highest 
styles of poetry, and therefore he has been enabled to. give to the world 
a collection which will have an enduring existence, and along with which 
his name will ever be gratefully remembered. 





Art. XXXII.—The Art of Reading Greek according to Accent as well as 
according to Quantity; or, a Second Companion to the Eton Greek Gram- 
mar. By the Rev. Ropert Core, Andover. London: Rivington. 
1836. 


Tuexe are proofs of ripe scholarship in this little work, which forms one 
of aseries upon a plan admirably calculated, in the absence of an Eton 
Grammar, and a tutor to teach that Grammar, to advance the attainment 
of proficiency and taste in the knowledge of the Greek language. The 
“ First Companion” was intended to afford assistance to those who would 
be observant of the rules pertaining to quantity ; the object of the “* Second” 
is to afford assistance to those who would be observant not of quantity only, 
but of quantity and accent; points of great concernment to those who 
would desire to be possessed of a refined and poetical relish for that honied 
tongue. 





Ast. XXIII.—The Lakes of England. By Grorce TaTTERSALL. 8vo. 
with Plates. London: Sherwood and Co. 1836. 


Tats isa very delightful volume for the tourist to the pleasant Lakes of the 
North of England; it is full of the most inte: esting particulars regarding their 
topography, and the beauties of scenery which embellish the surroundi 

country. These exquisite and picturesque spots are not easily described 
by the pen, but they are brought more vividly before us by the pencil of the 
author. We promise Mr. ‘Tattersall the thanks of all future pilgrims 
to the far-famed Lakes of Cumberland. | 





~~ 
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Art. XXI1V.—The Remains, Religious and Literary, of Samuel 
Drew, A.M.,comprising Sermons, Controversial Pieces, Essays, and 
Letters. Edited by his Eldest Son. London: Fisher and Co. 1836. 


THESE are some of the various religious and literary productions. which 
employed the leisure of a truly pious divine; there is much merit in many 
of the pieces, even in a literary point of view, and the whole of them 
breathe a spirit of Christian morality and feeling, which will endear them 
to those whose minds can reciprocate to such ennobling sentiments as are 
scattered throngh these pages. 








444 Notices. 


Arr. XXXV.— The History of the Ancient Palace and late Houses of 


Parliament at Westminster, &c. &c. By Eowarp Wep:ake Bray. 
Ley and Jonn Britron. London: John Weale. 1836. 


Tuanks to the untiring perseverance of Mr. Britton, the splendid archi- 
tectural relics of former eras are rescued from the fate which they were 
destined otherwise shortly to undergo, from the mouldering influence of 
‘time. The thanks of all, we again repeat, are justly due to Mr. Britton 


| ‘for snatching these truly celebrated works, in which may be traced the 


ingenuity and skill of our ancestors, from oblivion, and making them again 
fresh and vivid, by the pencil of the artist aud the labour of the engraver ; 
he has, by this means, given them an existence that will endure as long as a 
taste for the elegant and magnificent in architecture shall exist. These are 
the founts to which all future architects must go for a knowledge of the su. 
blime principles of their art. In conclusion, we have to lament and grieve 
at the apathetic indifference of Englishmen to the great and lasting benefits 
which Mr. Britton has, by his sucrifices of time and money, conferred upon 
their country, by giving it a name among the nations of Europe, for the 
beauty of its architectura] monuments, which the present volume will not 


detach from—sacrifices, we are sure, which nothing they could offer him 
could too well repay. 
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Aut. XXXVI.—Symptoms of an Austrio French Alliance; or, How is 
England affected by the Dissolution of the La'e Ministry of France ? 
By G. Cox, M.A. London: Ridgway. 1836. 


Tis pamphlet is written with the fervour and the flourish of a young man, 
but a young man of mind and powerful diction. He is suspicious, and 
offers warnings with respect to M. ‘Thiers, M. de Talleyrand, Louis. Phil- 
lippe, &c., and urges, plausibly and patriotically, certain views which we hope 
are not unfamiliar to Lord Palmerston, and the whole of the British Cabi- 
net. The pamphlet is an able one, and, though. short, places particular 
matters connected with our foreign relationships, in a forcible light. It is 
a production, in short, that will well reward the reader's perusal of it, and 


gives promise that the author is capable of superior efforts, even to the one 
now before us. 
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Art. XX XVII.—A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 


and Gothic Architecture. Exemplified by One Hundred and Fifiy 
Wood Cuts. London: C. Tilt. 1836. 


Tuts is a very useful and valuable compilation, and will be of the greatest 
advantage to every student of architecture. In a country like England, 
possessed of so many splendid remnants of the archaiological magni- 
ficence of former ages, embracing the fortified palaces of her monarchs, 
the castles of her steel-clad barons, the spacious and gorgeous monasteries 
and cathedrals of her monks and prelates, and the country mansions and 


town houses of her gentry and merchants, it must attract that attention 
which its subject demands. 
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